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PREFACE 


When I contracted with Brill to write the commentaries on the Twelve for 
their Septuagint Commentary Series I was in the middle of a Ph.D. program 
in Greek at the University of Minnesota. The dissertation that resulted from 
that program, which was also published by Brill (W. Edward Glenny, Finding 
Meaning in the Text: Translation Technique and Theology in the Septuagint of 
Amos. VTSup 126. Leiden: Brill, 2009), was my entrée into the world of the 
Septuagint. I am now more fascinated than ever by the Septuagint and more 
convinced than ever of its importance for biblical studies; therefore, I am 
thankful for the opportunity afforded to me through these commentaries to 
continue to work in that world. Hopefully I will soon be able to follow this 
commentary on Hosea with several others on the Twelve. 

I would like to offer my thanks and appreciation to those who have 
encouraged and supported me in my work on this commentary. First, I 
am thankful for the privilege that has been mine to occupy the J. Edwin 
Hartill Chair in Biblical and Theological Studies at Northwestern College for 
2011-2012. One of the benefits of this position is extended time to research 
and write, and this commentary would not have been possible without that 
time. Second, I am thankful for all those at Brill who have helped me in the 
publication of this volume, especially my editor, Stanley Porter. Third, I want 
to thank my wife, Jackie, who has always encouraged me in my research 
and writing. And, finally, I thank God for my parents, Bill and Gerry Glenny, 
whose faith and love for the Lord have been a model for me and the rest of 
their family; it is to them that I dedicate this book. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Throughout the commentary I have used the standard abbreviations for 
books of the Bible, the Apocrypha, and Josephus instead of giving the full 
names of books. When I refer to Hosea the prophet or other prophets, I spell 
out the name (i.e., Hosea), but when I refer to the book of Hosea or another 
prophetic book, I use the abbreviation (Hos). 


ABD 


BDF 


CTAT 


CHB 
dat. 
ECB 
esp. 
gen. 
Glenny 


LEH 
LSJ 
MHT 


MT 
Mur 


MUR 


NETS 
NRSV 
NT 
OT 


The Anchor Bible Dictionary 

accusative 

Vaticanus 

La Bible D’ Alexandrie 

Bauer, Walter, Frederick W. Danker, William F. Arndt, and F. Wilbur 
Gingrich. A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature. 3rd ed. Chicago: University of Chicago, 2000. 
Blass, Friedrich, and Albert Debrunner. A Greek Grammar of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature. Translated and revised 
by Robert W. Funk. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1961. 

Barthélemy, Dominique. Critique Textuelle de l’Ancien Testament. Tome 
3. Ezéchiel; Daniel et les 12 Prophétes. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1992. 

Cambridge History of the Bible 

dative 

Eerdmans Commentary on the Bible 

especially 

genitive 

Glenny, W. Edward. Finding Meaning in the Text: Translation Technique 
and Theology in the Septuagint of Amos. VTSup 126; Leiden: Brill, 2009. 
Lust, J., E. Eynikel, and K. Hauspie. A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
Septuagint. 2 vols. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1992 and 1996. 
Liddell, H.G., R. Scott, and H.S. Jones. A Greek-English Lexicon. gth ed. 
with revised supplement. Oxford: University Press, 1996. 

Moulton, James Hope. A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 4 vols. 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1908-1976. 

Masoretic Text 

Muraoka, T. A Greek English Lexicon of the Septuagint: Chiefly of the 
Pentateuch and the Twelve Prophets. Louvain: Peters, 2002. 

Muraoka, T. A Greek English Lexicon of the Septuagint. Louvain: Peters, 
2009. 

New English Translation of the Septuagint 

New Revised Standard Version 

New Testament 

Old Testament 


xX ABBREVIATIONS 


PG J.-P. Migne, ed. Patrologiae cursus completus. Series Graeca. 166 vols. 
Paris: Migne, 1857-1886. 

pl. plural 

sing. singular 

Supp The Supplement to LSJ 


x (asin 2x) the number of times something (usually a word) recurs (2x means 2 
times) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TWELVE 
MINOR PROPHETS IN THE SEPTUAGINT 


The Title of the Twelve 


The twelve so-called Minor Prophets have existed as a collection from our 
earliest knowledge of them. The title “The Twelve,” or “Book of the Twelve,” 
reflects the number of books in the group. Such a title was employed for them 
as early as Ben Sira (see Sir 49:10, “May the bones of the Twelve Prophets send 
forth new life from where they lie, for they comforted the people of Jacob and 
delivered them with confident hope,” NRSV). This reference to the Twelve 
Prophets in Ben Sira also indicates these twelve books were one collection 
of books. In B, the LXX manuscript that is the basis of this commentary, 
the subscripts at the end of each of the twelve Minor Prophets number the 
books from 1-12. (See the text notes at the end of the commentary on Hosea.) 
Thus, the scribe(s) responsible for B also understood the Twelve to be a 
unit, or collection. In Judaism the collection of the twelve Minor Prophets 
is counted as one of the twenty-four (or twenty-two) books that comprise 
the Tanak. Josephus apparently counts the collection as one book among 
the twenty-two books the Jews believe are divine (Ag. Ap. 1.8), and according 
to 2Esd 14:44—45 Ezra must have counted the Twelve to be one among the 
twenty-four books he made public. Redditt (1) notes that the instructions 
in the Babylonian Talmud for copying the Twelve “stipulate leaving four 
lines between canonical books, but only three between the prophets of the 
Twelve.” Thus, these twelve books were understood to be connected in a 
special way. 

The other main title used for this collection, “Minor Prophets,” distin- 
guishes these twelve books from the longer prophetic books, Isa, Jer, and 
Ezek (see Augustine, City of God, 18.29). This title does not mean that the 
“Minor Prophets” are minor in substance or importance, but that they are 
shorter than the “Major Prophets.” Both of these titles (the Twelve and the 
Minor Prophets) will be used for these twelve books in this commentary. In 
the Hebrew Bible Isa, Jer, Ezek, and the twelve Minor Prophets are called the 
“Latter Prophets” to distinguish them from Josh, Judg, 1-2Sam, and 1-2 Kings, 
which are also considered to be prophetic books and are called the “For- 
mer Prophets.’ The superscriptions at the beginning of several of the Minor 
Prophets relate them to the narrative world of 1-2 Kings (LXX 3-4 Kgdms). 
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Probably the main reason the twelve Minor Prophets were one collection, 
or book, in Jewish tradition was for convenience. The Rabbis (Baba Bathra 
13b, 14b) felt Hosea could have circulated independently on a short scroll, 
but they bound it up with later prophecies in the book of the Twelve because 
it was short and easily could have been lost (Macintosh, li). All twelve books 
that make up this collection are fairly short compared with the rest of the 
books in the Septuagint; they have between 21 verses (Obad) and 211 verses 
(Zech). In Rahlf’s Septuagint the Book of the Twelve fills 75 pages, Isaiah go 
pages, Jeremiah 92 pages, and Ezekiel 92 pages. Thus, it is likely that the Book 
of the Twelve was a convenient length for one scroll. 

The importance of the Twelve for Christians is demonstrated by the use of 
these books in the New Testament and the Church Fathers. Muraoka counts 
33 passages in them that are cited in the New Testament, compared with 72 
from Isaiah, 10 from Jeremiah, and 5 from Ezekiel (“Introduction aux Douze 
Petits Prophetes,” II, in BA, 23.1). They are also employed often in the writings 
of the Church Fathers. An accessible entrée into the Church Fathers’ use of 
the Minor Prophets is The Twelve Prophets (vol. XIV on the Old Testament in 
the Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture); this volume has over 300 
pages of important excerpts from the early Church Fathers on the Minor 
Prophets. 

In recent years it has become common to study the Twelve not only as 
individual compositions but also as a single book, a coherent literary unit, 
and this is true not only for the Twelve in the Hebrew Bible but also in the 
Septuagint (Jones, 170-242; Seitz; Sweeney). In keeping with this method 
of studying the Twelve, it is believed that their order reflects an intentional 
arrangement. With this approach to the Twelve one not only studies the 
individual books in their historical and literary contexts but also considers 
the contribution of their canonical order to their meaning as individual books 
and as a collection. Such a canonical approach is appropriate for studying the 
Twelve; since they have been traditionally understood to be one collection, 
or book, it is important to try to understand why the collection is arranged 
as it is. The importance of this approach is even more obvious in the LXX 
than in the Hebrew, because the altered arrangement in the LXX suggests the 
order and relationship of the books to each other is important. Redditt (25) 
gives two reasons for a “holistic or canonical reading of the Twelve.’ First, this 
kind of reading “takes note of items in the biblical text that a chronological 
reading misses.” And, second, the book of the Twelve is “meant to be read 
straight through,” and if not read this way the reader “misses framing devices, 
allusions, themes, and other devices used by the redactors of the Twelve in 
knitting the books together.’ 
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We will demonstrate below that many of the connections between the 
books in the LXX are different than in the Hebrew tradition. Since this 
commentary series emphasizes the meaning of the LXX texts for their 
early Greek readers, many of whom would probably have had little if any 
knowledge of Hebrew and would have read it as an artifact in its own right 
without access to its Vorlage, we will consider how the order of the books in 
the LXX might have affected the understanding of those first readers of the 
Twelve. 


The Place of the Twelve in the Jewish Scriptures 


It is helpful to summarize briefly how the Book of the Twelve fits into the 
arrangement of the books in the LXX. Early references to a collection of 
the Hebrew Scriptures refer to a tripartite division. The first reference to a 
tripartite division of the Hebrew canon may be in Sir. In 38:24—34 of this 
work the scribe is described as one who has leisure “to study the law of the 
Most High” (38:34), to concern himself with “prophecies” (39:1), and to seek 
and study “parables” and “proverbs” (39:2). This passage seems to refer to 
the tripartite form of the canon. Ben Sirach’s grandson makes the earliest 
unambiguous references to the tripartite division of the Hebrew Bible in 
the prologue to Sir. Three times in his prologue he refers to “the Law and 
the Prophets and the other books [the others that followed them, or the 
rest of the books].” From these references we know that a tripartite division 
was recognized at Alexandria in the later second century BCE (after 132 BCE). 
The New Testament makes reference to this tripartite division in Luke 24:44 
(“All the things written in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms”). 

The most important textual evidence from Qumran for a tripartite canon is 
the recently published halachic letter 4QMMT, in which a tripartite division 
for the Hebrew Scriptures is presented along with a bipartite division. In 
this letter there are two references to “the Book of Moses and the Words of 
the Prophets and David,” and then later there is reference to the fulfillment 
of predictions in “the Book of Moses and the Words of the Prophets.” This 
last reference suggests that a bipartite description is a shorthand term for a 
tripartite division. 

Swete observes concerning this threefold grouping of books, “Only the first 
of the three Palestinian groups remains undisputed in the Alexandrian Greek 
Bible, as it is preserved to us in MSS. and described in Christian lists” (Intro- 
duction, 217-218). The Law was a complete collection that resisted intrusions 
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of foreign material and division, but it was not so with the Prophets and the 
Writings. For example, in the LXX the Former Prophets are usually separated 
from the Latter Prophets and placed before the poetic books; in the LXX 
the Former Prophets are sometimes called history books. Also, the Writings 
(Hagiographa) are broken up and divided, and the non-poetic books are 
dispersed among the prophetic books and the LXX’s history books (Swete, 
Introduction, 218; CHB, 1:42). Swete thinks this distribution of books in the 
LXX is due to the “Alexandrian desire to arrange the books according to their 
literary character or contents, or their supposed authorship” (Introduction, 
218). Thus, in the LXX books were grouped together according to the cate- 
gories of law, histories, prophetic writings, and poetic writings. Following this 
principle Dan is always placed with the prophetic books in the LXX, Ruth 
is with Judg, and Song is with Eccl. (See Swete, 201-202, for the order of the 
books in some of the main LXX uncial manuscripts.) 

The position of the poetic books in relation to the prophetic books varies 
in the Greek Bible. For example, in Vaticanus the poetic books precede the 
prophetic, but in Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus they are the other way around. 
Swete (Introduction, 219) lists support for the order of books in Vaticanus from 
“the great majority of authorities, both Eastern and Western (Melito, Origen, 
Athanasius, Cyril, Epiphanius (I, 3), Gregory, Amphilochius, the Laodicene 
and ‘Apostolic’ canons, Nicephorus, Pseudo-Chrysostom, the Cheltenham list, 
the African canons of 397, and Augustine).’ The order in Vaticanus also has 
chronological support, since David and Solomon preceded Isaiah and Hosea. 
It also may have seemed appropriate to have the Prophets immediately before 
the Gospels in Christian Bibles. 

In Vaticanus, the manuscript that is the basis of this commentary, historical 
books (Josh through 2 Esd) follow the Law, followed then by the poetic books, 
ending with Esth, Jdt, and Tob, which are finally followed by the prophetic 
books. It is difficult to know why Esth, Jdt, and Tob are apparently included 
in the poetic books, but it may be because they all are historical fiction in the 
LXX version (see deSilva’s discussion: pp. 69—70 on Tob; pp. 94—95 on Jud; 
and pp. 110-111 on the Additions to Esth). In the LXX all three have fictional 
elements, and all three were written to instruct. 

The Twelve are first in the prophets in Vaticanus (and in Alexandrinus). 
In Sinaiticus they follow the so-called Major Prophets (Swete, Introduction, 
201-202). The reason the Twelve were placed first in several collections may 
have been because of the statement in Hos 1:2, “The beginning of the word 
of the Lord by Hosee,” which was taken by Jerome to refer to the beginning 
of the prophetic activity of the writing prophets (see BA, 23.1, 24). In Jewish 
tradition this phrase was “interpreted in a relative sense, i.e. amongst the 
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contemporaries Hosea, Isaiah, Amos, and Micah, it was to Hosea that the Lord 
spoke first” (Macintosh, lii). Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah are the only prophets 
that date themselves to the “days of Uzziah” (Hos 1:1; Amos 1:1; Isa 1:1), and 
Micah dates his work to the subsequent king of Judah, Jotham (1:1). It is also 
likely that Hosea 1:2 was taken to reflect the place of priority accorded Hos in 
the Twelve (Macintosh, lii). 

That Esth, Jdt, and Tob precede the Twelve in the “dominant” order of 
books in the LXX, which is the order in Vaticanus, is worthy of consideration. 
These books lead naturally into the first three Minor Prophets, which date to 
the second half of the eighth century. Esth is from the Persian Period, and it 
addresses the situation of Jews under foreign domination. Jdt and Tob are 
also set in a context of foreign domination of Jews and Israel; in these books 
the oppressor is Assyria. Tob was apparently written to provide guidance for 
Jewish life in exile. Unlike Jdt, which is set in Judah, Tob is set in the Jewish 
Diaspora in Nineveh. The man Tobit is from the tribe of Naphtali in the 
northern kingdom of Israel, and in the first chapter he recounts how his whole 
tribe “deserted the house of David and Jerusalem” (1:4) and “sacrificed to the 
calf that King Jeroboam of Israel had erected in Dan and on all the mountains 
of Galilee” (1:5). Then he and his people were carried away captive to Nineveh 
where the people ate the food of Gentiles, although Tobit abstained (1:10-12). 
The book recounts the life of Tobit in captivity, and in the last chapter it 
concludes with the promised destruction of Nineveh (14:15). The destruction 
of Nineveh takes place after Tobit’s death; however, before he dies he calls 
his son, Tobias, to him and tells Tobias to flee with his family to Media, 
because Tobit believes the words of the prophet Nahum that Nineveh will be 
destroyed (14:4a; in 2:6 Tobit remembers the words of Amos 8:10, concerning 
the judgment of Bethel, and he also alludes to the destruction of Babylon 
in 14:4). But beyond Nahum Tobit also has confidence in all the “prophets 
of Israel,” because he says further to his son: “Indeed, everything that was 
spoken by the prophets of Israel, whom God sent, will occur. None of their 
words will fail, but all will come true at their appointed times” (14:4, NRSV). 
He then recounts an outline of the prophetic future, as he understands it. 
This future includes the desolation of the land of Israel (including Samaria 
and Jerusalem), the burning of the Temple to the ground, the return of the 
people to the land, the rebuilding of the Temple, the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
in splendor, the conversion of the nations, and the deliverance back to the 
land (and Jerusalem) of all the Israelites (exiles) who are “truly mindful of 
God’ to live in safety and righteousness (14:4—9; see also 131-17). These events 
are a summary of the future that the prophets foretell for Israel, and Tobit 
has confidence these prophecies will come to pass. 
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The prime example of Tobit’s certainty of the words of the prophets 
concerns the destruction of Nineveh, which is recounted at the end of the 
book of Tob, and which would be “old history” for every reader of the LXX. 
Thus, the book of Tob is a strong commendation for the prophetic books 
that follow it in the LXX. The readers of Tob would know that many of the 
words of the prophets referred to in it had already been fulfilled, and they 
would anticipate the fulfillment of the remainder of the prophetic promises. 
Tob’s emphasis on the disobedience and rebellion of the northern kingdom 
and the desolation of both Samaria and Jerusalem is also consistent with 
the message of the Twelve in the LXX where the order of the books presents 
the fate of northern Israel as a model or exemplar for Judah and Jerusalem 
(Sweeney, 788-792). That will be discussed further below. 


The Influence of Chronology and 
Length of Books on the Order of the Twelve in the Septuagint 


The order of the first six prophets in the Twelve in the LXxX is different from 
the Hebrew Bible in most manuscripts and catalogues (Swete, Introduction, 
227). In the LXX the “dominant” order is Hos, Amos, Mic, Joel, Obad, and 
Jonah, and this is their order in Vaticanus (B). (The order in the Hebrew 
tradition is Hos, Joel, Amos, Obad, Jonah, Mic; Muraoka [BA, 23.1, IV-VI] 
gives the order of the Twelve in the Dead Sea manuscripts and in other 
manuscripts and Church Fathers.) Swete suggests that the “dominant” Greek 
order may be due to an attempt for greater accuracy in the chronological 
arrangement of the books (Swete, Introduction, 227). We have already referred 
to the tradition that Hos was supposedly the first chronologically. (Most today 
would probably date the ministry of the prophet Amos before that of Hosea 
[Stuart, 283; Seitz, 185, 202], but it is possible that Hos was written first.) Also, 
according to Jewish tradition the first six books were thought to belong to the 
second half of the eighth century BCE; the next three, Nah, Hab, and Zeph, 
were reckoned to belong to the second half of the seventh century BCE; and 
the last three of the Twelve, Hag, Zech, and Mal, were thought to belong 
to the sixth/fifth centuries BCE, or the post-exilic period (Macintosh, lii; 
Jones, 240-241). However, with regard to the date of the first six books, it is 
noteworthy that only the first three give chronological information in their 
superscriptions. And therefore, some feel only those three books should be 
considered to belong to the eighth century. Today few, if any, would date the 
books of Joel, Obad, or Jonah to the eighth century, although the events in 
Jonah take place in that period. Thus, it is likely other things than the dates 
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of the books also influenced their arrangement in the LXX, especially the 
arrangement of the first six, which differs from the MT. 

It is also possible that the length of the first six of the Minor Prophets could 
have had some influence on their order in the LXX, since they are arranged 
in order beginning with the longest and moving to the shortest. The one 
obvious exception to this rule is Jonah, which is longer than Obadiah but 
probably comes at the end of the first six because of “its manifestly different 
character (a prophetic narrative rather than a record of prophetic utterances)” 
(CHB, 1:142). It is noteworthy that in 4QXII" Jonah is last in the Twelve. Thus, 
although the date and length of the books may have influenced the order 
of the Twelve in the LXX, neither of these factors explains completely their 
order in the Greek tradition. 

The LXX order of the last six books of the Minor Prophets is the same as 
the Hebrew Bible and probably derives from it. Since Nah, Hab, and Zeph 
were reckoned to belong to the second half of the seventh century BCE and 
Hag, Zech, and Mal were thought to belong to the post-exilic period, the 
order of the last six books provides a chronological progression. The general 
chronology of the books may have influenced the order of the last six books 
of the Twelve. 


Other Factors that Could Have 
Influenced the Order of the Twelve in the LXX 


Since chronology and length of books do not offer a complete explanation 
for the order of books in the Twelve of the LXX and why the LXX order differs 
from the Hebrew order, it is helpful to consider some other factors that may 
have influenced their order. There are themes, catchwords, and other factors 
that could have influenced the order of the Minor Prophets in the Greek 
tradition. Hos and Amos are not only early, but both address the northern 
kingdom. The prophet Hosea is from the North and addresses his people, the 
prophet Amos is called from the South to address the northern kingdom, and 
the prophet Micah is from the South and addresses his own people. Thus, in 
the LXX there is a sequence in the home countries of the first three of the 
prophets in the Twelve as they relate to their ministries to the North and 
South. 

Related to what was said above concerning the influence of chronology, 
Hosea’s superscription provides the framework for the first three of the 
Twelve in the LXX, since the Israelite and Judean kings named in Hos 1:1 
are also the same kings named in the combined superscriptions of the other 
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two prophets. Thus, “The information contained within the superscriptions 
unites and organizes the three books under the rubric of chronology and 
also explains the position of Hosea at the head of the collection” (Jones, 
192). Furthermore, the book of Mic has a complementary relationship to the 
first two books because in it the prophet applies “the historical lessons of 
the fate of Samaria (Mic 1:1, 5-7) to Judah and Jerusalem (Mic 1:5, 9; 3:9—-12)” 
(Jones, 193). The first explicit mention of Zion’s death sentence is in Micah 
3:12, which is parallel to Jer 33[ MT 26]:18. 

Seitz suggests that the epilogue of Hos (14:10) is probably meant to be “a 
motto for the whole collection [the Twelve], functioning as Psalm 1 does for 
the Psalter” (215). The word of wisdom in Hos 14:10 reads, “Who is wise and 
will understand these things or prudent and will comprehend them? For the 
ways of the Lord are straight, and the righteous walk in them, but the ungodly 
will fall in them” (LXX). This verse summarizes the message of Hos and of 
the Twelve, and the wisdom genre of this epilogue tends to universalize its 
message and the message of the Twelve. This epilogue, or motto, also prepares 
the reader for The Oracles against the Nations that follow in Amos 1, because 
the adjective “ungodly” (ace6y¢) in Hos 14:10 connects Hos with those oracles. 
Each of Amos’ eight oracles in chapters 1-2 contains the words “on account 
of the three ungodly acts ... and on account of the four I will not turn away,’ 
employing the related noun “ungodly act” (acéBeta). The eight oracles in the 
first two chapters of Amos contain examples of the “ungodly” people referred 
to in Hos 14:10, who “fall” in “the ways of the Lord.” 

Interesting negative evidence from the LXX text that supports the LXX 
order is the form of Amos g:12a in the LXX. In the MT the clause, “that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom,” is a verbal link with Obad’s prophecy 
against Edom that follows Amos in the Hebrew tradition. Allen (129; cited in 
Seitz, 183) writes that “The book [Obad] may have been viewed as a virtual 
commentary on Amos 9:12.” The link between Amos and Obad in the Hebrew 
is not only found in the place name Edom, which is a key theme in Obad, 
but it is also found in the use of the verb “possess,” which occurs in the MT 
of Obad 17, along with the cognate noun “possession” (“and the house of 
Jacob shall take possession of those who dispossessed them,” NRSV). The 
LXX version of Amos 9:12 reads, “that the remnant of people may seek | me],’ 
and it does not have the links with Obad; such links are not important in the 
LXX, since Micah follows Amos in the LXX. 

Another interesting negative evidence from the LXX that supports the 
LXX order is the description of the Lord “roaring from Zion’ at the end of 
Joel (4:6) and at the beginning of the following book, Amos (1:2), in the MT. 
Where the MT uses the same verb (3xw) in both verses (to the effect that the 
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Lord “roars” from Zion in both verses) the LXX uses two different words to 
render the Hebrew “roar.” The most common translation equivalent for the 
Hebrew (3xw), or “roar,” in the LXX is @pvopat (7 out of about 21 occurrences 
of this Hebrew word [3xw] in the MT are rendered with this Greek verb, by my 
count). But two different Greek words are employed to translate it in Joel 3:16 
(dvaxodw) and Amos 1:2 (p8éyyouat) in the LXX, thus dropping the verbal 
link between these verses that is found in the MT. (The fact that these are 
the only times these Greek words are employed to render this Hebrew word 
“roar” further emphasizes the disconnect in the LXX.) Again, the disconnect 
between Joel and Amos in the LXX is consistent with the fact that Joel does 
not precede Amos in that tradition. 

The connection of Mic and Joel in the LXX is supported by the Zion 
tradition in each book. Mic gives more prominence to Jerusalem than Hos or 
Amos; this is clearest in the portrait of Zion in the last days in 4-4 (parallel 
Isa 2:2-4), which shares themes with Joel 3:2 and 16 (Jones, 210; Jerusalem is 
also in Joel 2:1, 15, 32; 3:17, 21). In both Mic and Joel the nations are gathered 
to Jerusalem. In Mic they gather at Jerusalem in peace to learn the ways 
of the Lord and hear his Law (4-4); however, in Joel they are gathered 
there to make war and to experience judgment (3:2-21). Here the connection 
between the books is based on the juxtaposition of contrasting depictions of 
the gathering of the nations at Jerusalem. These pictures complement each 
other (see Jones, 210 and 219). 

There is also positive evidence of connections in the LXX order. In the LXX 
the prophecy against Idumea in Joel 3:19 links with Obad, which follows Joel; 
Joel 3:19 states that “Idumea shall become a plain of annihilation” (NETS), 
and “Idumea” is mentioned in LXX Obad 1 and 8. There are also some other 
verbal ties between Joel and Obadiah in the LXX (and MT): the phrase “in 
(on) Mount Sion” in Joel 2:32 and Obadiah 17, the phrase “holy mountain” in 
Joel 3:17 and Obad 16 (respectively év dpet cyiw pou and ent 10 dpog TO hey tov Lov; 
“holy mountain” is the same wording in the MT), the phrase “they cast lots” 
(€Badov xAnpous) in Joel 3:3 and Obad u (in Joel describing the offenses of the 
coastal cities of Phoenicia and Philistia against the people of Judah and in 
Obad describing the offenses of Idumea against Jerusalem), and the clauses 
‘J will turn your retribution back on your own heads” [NETS] (avtanodwow 
TO AVTATOSOMA Dav Eig xeparas budv) in Joel 3:4 and 7 and the similar clause 
“your recompense will be returned upon your head” [NETS] (16 dvtamddopuc 
gov avtamodobycetat sig xepaAny gov) in Obad 15. Also, Joel and Obadiah share 
the thematic parallel of the “Day of the Lord” tradition; in both books the 
Day of the Lord is imminent and a time of judgment against all the nations 
(Joel 3:14; Obad 15). (For further development of connections between Joel 
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and Obad, see Jones, 195-199; strangely Jones, citing others, refers to Hebrew 
parallels to build a case for the relationships between books in the LXX.) 

The superscriptions of Joel and Obad are also consistent with their 
sequence in the LXX. Joel is described as “A word of the Lord that came 
to Joel” (1:1), which is similar to the language in the first verses of Hos, Amos, 
and Micah. Obad is “The vision of Obadiah” (1), which is similar to Nahum, 
which follows Obad, after Jonah, in the sequence in the LXX. Neither Joel 
nor Obad contains chronological information in its superscription. Joel’s 
message that “God is always in a position to relent, if the people turn back” 
(Seitz, 209; see Joel 2:25), but the day is coming when he will judge the wicked 
and save and bless his people, Israel, is perhaps as good of a summary of the 
overall message of the Twelve as any one of the books in this collection. Egypt 
and Idumea are among the nations that he will judge for their injustices, and 
as discussed above, the mention of Idumea in Joel 3:19 leads naturally to the 
book of Obad. 

Joel also has some literary connections back to Amos in the LXX. Even 
though the first verbs in Joel 3:16 (“And the Lord shall cry out from Sion 
and give his voice from Ierousalem,” NETS) and Amos 1:2 (“The Lord uttered 
sounds from Sion and gave his voice from Ierousalem,” NETS) are different in 
the LXxX, as discussed above, the last clauses in both passages are very similar. 
And Joel 3:18 (“And it shall be in that day, the mountains shall drip sweetness, 
and the hills ...,” NETS) is similar to Amos 9:13 (“Behold days are coming, says 
the Lord ... the mountains shall drip sweetness, and all the hills ...,” NETS); in 
fact, parts of these verses are identical. Because of the similarity, a literary 
relationship of borrowing or a common source is often suggested (see Jones, 
207-209). 

The connection of the book of Jonah with the first five books of the Twelve 
may be based on the fact that the events described in it are in the eighth 
century, as mentioned above. The prophet Jonah is usually connected with 
the prophet in 4Kgdms 14:25-27, who ministered prior to the fall of the 
northern kingdom; he was a successful prophet, whose prophecy of victory 
came to pass for Jeroboam. Jonah is probably placed last among the first 
six books for several reasons. First, Jonah is different than the five books 
preceding it, because it is not presented as the words of a prophet or an 
oracle from the Lord through a prophet; instead the book of Jonah resembles 
historical narrative. There are also literary connections between Jonah and 
the books preceding it. Jones (214-218) mentions the linguistic tie between 
the descriptions of the attributes of the Lord in Joel 2:13 and Jonah 4:2, which 
are both based on the divine attributes described in Exod 34:6 (see also Mic 
7:8 and Nah 1:3). In Joel 2:13 and Jonah 4:2 the list of attributes is expanded 
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to include the Lord’s disposition to “repent concerning evils” (xat petavody 
emt Taig xaxtot¢), a phrase that comes from Exod 32:12, 14. (The connection 
with Exod 32:12, 14 is most clear in the Hebrew.) Another clear connection 
between Joel and Jonah is the question “Who knows whether he will turn 
and repent?” in Joel 2:14 and Jonah 2:9. (The verbs “turn” and “repent” are in 
opposite order in the two verses.) Thus, Jonah does have literary connections 
with books that precede it in the LXX, and the emphasis on the Lord’s mercy 
and willingness to repent in Joel and Jonah gives hope after the messages of 
judgment for Samaria and Jerusalem in Hos, Amos, and Mic. 

Jonah also has a contrasting thematic relationship with Joel and Obad 
concerning the topic of Israel and the nations. In Joel and Obad “the salvation 
of Israel is brought about through the judgment of the nations. In Jonah, the 
salvation of the heathen people of Nineveh restores hope for the possibility 
of salvation for a similarly penitent Israel” (Jones, 217). Furthermore, in the 
last chapter of Joel and in Obad the judgment of the nations is because of 
their treatment of Israel, God’s elect nation. But the book of Jonah teaches 
that the Lord’s election of Israel does not restrain his sovereign mercy toward 
the nations. Thus, Jonah qualifies and balances the message of the preceding 
prophets. Another connection between Jonah and Joel is the repentance of 
both humans and beasts (Joel 1:20; Jonah 3:8). 

Jonah also has a qualifying and balancing function with regard to Nah, 
the book that follows it in the LXX. The two books are connected by the 
phrase “slow to anger” (uaxed8vuuoc), describing the Lord in Jon 4:2 and Nah 
1:2-3. The juxtaposition of these two books highlights the limits of the Lord’s 
patience, and it brings into sharp contrast two different aspects of the Lord’s 
relationship with the nations, represented in these books by Nineveh and 
the Assyrians. Whereas Jonah emphasizes divine mercy, Nah emphasizes 
divine justice. Jones (213-214) explains, “Jonah teaches that the sovereignty 
of divine mercy may permit a reprieve to be extended even unto a people as 
wicked as the legendary city of Nineveh. Nahum, on the other hand, reflects 
the belief that God’s universal justice will not be stayed, but rather will be 
fully executed against the enemies of God and God’s elect.” The message of 
Jonah, which involves a relenting of God’s originally announced plans (3:10), 
explains why prophesies of doom sometimes do not come to pass (see also 
Jer 18:1-11). And the picture of judgment on Nineveh in Nah explains that 
some repentance, like Nineveh’s repentance in the book of Jonah, does not 
last. The juxtaposition of the judgment against the nations in Joel, Obad, and 
Nah with the radical message of God’s mercy in the book of Jonah not only 
“creates literary tension,” but also “initiates a dynamic play of perspectives 
that intensifies the respective messages of each book” (Jones, 219). 
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Some of the themes, catchwords, and other factors that unite the last six 
books of the Twelve have already been mentioned. One such connection is 
the command to “keep silent” (evAnBéouat) in Hab 2:20 and Zeph 1:7. The 
correspondence between these two passages extends beyond the verbs. 
Another connection is the introduction of both Nah (1:1) and Hab (1:1, 7) 
as oracles; the last two main units of Zech are also called oracles (9:1; 12:1), 
and Mal, which is also called an oracle (1:1), follows them. Since the last 
six books of the Twelve in the LXX have the same order as in the Hebrew 
collection, it is not necessary to develop further their connections to each 
other. 

The theme of “the day of the Lord” is sometimes suggested as the central 
theme of the Twelve. It is explicitly addressed in every book, except Hos 
(“day of the feast of the Lord” in 9:5 may refer to the day of the Lord), Jonah, 
and Nah (Nah 1:2-6 is probably a description of the day of the Lord). Texts 
in the various books that deal directly with the day of the Lord are Amos 
518-20; Mic 2:4; Joel 3:14—21; Obad 15; Hab 3:16; Zeph 1:7-16; Hag 2:23; Zech 
14:1 (“days”); and Mal 4:1. 

The book of the Twelve is further united by common themes at the 
beginning and end. Hos and Maal, the first and last books in the collection, are 
united by the similar themes: “marriage and divorce, love and election, [and] 
false worship” (Seitz, 213). Seitz notes that these themes match “a pattern 
of similar themes in Isaiah 1 and Isaiah 65-66.” Like Isa 65-66, Malachi, at 
the end of the book of the Twelve, “envisions a further division within Israel 
itself, between the righteous and the wicked (Mal. 3:18; Isa. 65:13-15)” (Seitz, 
213; emphasis original). Also The Lord’s covenant with Israel is related to 
marriage and divorce in Hos and Mal; in Hos Hosea’s marriage relationship 
is symbolic of the Lord’s covenant relationship with Israel, and in Mal the 
people’s marriage relationships are described as an important part of their 
covenant relationship with the Lord. 

The Twelve in the LXX could be organized into a tripartite division with 
a transition book between the parts. The first section, which comprises 
the first three books, Hos, Amos, and Mic, is concerned with Israel and 
Judah. The third section, which includes the last three books, Hag, Zech, 
and Mal, contains promises of restoration. In the second section, which 
consists of the middle four books, Obad, Jonah, Nah, and Hab, each book 
addresses a specific nation: Obad addresses Edom, Jonah and Nah address 
Nineveh and the Assyrians, and Hab addresses the Babylonians. The books 
of Joel and Zeph, which contain Day of the Lord prophecies, form a kind of 
border around or transition to the oracles against the nations in the middle 
section (see BA, 23.4—-9, 86). This organization of the Twelve in the LXX 
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has symmetry and balance, with even the middle two books, Jonah and Nah, 
united in their focus on Nineveh. 

Thus, the arrangement of the Book of the Twelve in the LXX may have been 
influenced by a general sense of chronology and by book length within the 
first six books. But language and thematic associations between the books 
also created a sense of progression and balance that informed the collection 
of books as it developed, with the result that the books complemented each 
other. The books were integrated and synchronized to form a literary witness, 
a composite whole. The book of the Twelve should be understood to be 
twelve books, but also one book, and the presentation of the Twelve in the 
LXX (and also the MT) is its own kind of theological and historical statement 
(Seitz, 1.4). It is a “single coordinated work as well as a composite collection” 
(Seitz, 30), and we should look for coherence and logic in its arrangement of 
books and argument. This will be the approach of this commentary. As Dines 
says, “No single book of the Twelve can be fully appreciated without some 
awareness of the implication of its relationship to its eleven companions” 
(Dines, 14). 


The Composite Message of the Book of the Twelve in the LXX 


The arrangement of the Twelve in the LXX results in the emphasis of different 
concems and perspectives than those presented in the arrangement of these 
books in the Hebrew Bible. The first three books in the LXX arrangement, 
Hos, Amos, and Mic, address the judgment on northern Israel and Samaria, 
although each is also concerned with Judah and Jerusalem. In Mic the 
judgment on Samaria and northern Israel is a lesson and warning for 
Jerusalem and Judah. 

The books of Joel and Zeph, with their Day of the Lord prophecies, form 
a kind of border around or transition to what might be called “the Oracles 
against the Nations” in the middle section, Odad-Hab (see BA, 23.49, 86). 
Joel focuses on the judgment of Judah (and Jerusalem) by other nations 
in the Day of the Lord and then the subsequent judgment of the nations 
when the Lord returns to Mount Zion, pours out his Spirit on his people, and 
restores and blesses them. The message of Joel summarizes the message of 
the Twelve: The Lord is going to judge his people for their unfaithfulness, but 
he is always in a position to relent if they will return to him; their return to 
him will be when he pours out his Spirit on them in fulfillment of his new 
covenant. Obad is in many ways further commentary on the judgment of 
Esau (Idumea) on the Day of the Lord, mentioned in Joel 3:19 (“Idumea shall 
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become a plane of annihilation,” NETS). Since in the prophets Idumea (Edom) 
is often representative of the gentile nations, the judgment of Idumea (and 
Egypt) in Joel 3:19 probably represents the judgment of all the nations who 
opposed God’s people, which is described earlier in Joel 3; thus, Joel 3 also 
connects with the discussion of the gentile nations in Jonah-Hab. 

Jones (217) observes that the treatment of the topic of Israel and the nations 
in Jonah contrasts with its treatment in Joel and Obad. In Joel and Obad the 
judgment of the nations brings about Israel’s salvation, whereas in Jonah 
Nineveh’s salvation gives hope of salvation for a similarly penitent Israel. In 
Joel and Obad the Lord judges the nations for their treatment of Israel, his 
elect nation. But the book of Jonah teaches that the Lord’s election of Israel 
does not restrain his sovereign mercy toward the nations. Jonah qualifies 
and balances the message of the preceding prophets. But, as we mentioned 
above, it also qualifies and balances the message of the next prophet in the 
LXX, Nahum. The juxtaposition of these two books highlights the limits of 
the Lord’s patience, and it brings into sharp contrast two different aspects of 
the Lord’s justice toward the nations, who are represented in these two books 
by Nineveh and the Assyrians. Whereas Jonah emphasizes divine mercy, 
Nah emphasizes divine justice. The juxtaposition of the judgment against 
the nations in Joel, Obad, and Nah with the radical message of God’s mercy 
in the book of Jonah not only “creates literary tension,” but also “initiates 
a dynamic play of perspectives that intensifies the respective messages of 
each book” (Jones, 219). In Hab the prophet asks how the Lord can employ 
the Babylonians to judge Judah, and by raising this question of theodicy he 
begins to turn the focus of attention back to Jerusalem. The book of Zeph 
emphasizes the judgment of the nations and Judah on the Day of the Lord 
when the Lord will purify the nations and Israel and restore a remnant of 
his people. Thus, Zeph follows Hab in more fully turning the focus back on 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

The last three books of the Twelve, Hag, Zech, and Mal, are post-exilic and 
contain promises of restoration and hope. The prophet Haggai commands 
the people to rebuild the Temple so the Sovereign Lord may return and fill it 
with his glory. The book of Zech contains promises of the Branch, a Davidic 
king who will redeem and purify his people, rescue and purify his holy city, 
and judge the nations who will then come to Jerusalem to worship him. 
Malachi is a final exhortation to covenant fidelity in light of the coming Day 
of the Lord. 

To summarize further, the Twelve in the LXX move from the Lord’s 
judgment of the northern and southern kingdoms of Israel (Hos-Mic) to 
his righteous judgment of the nations and Israel on the Day of the Lord (Joel- 
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Zeph) to the restoration of Israel with the coming of the promised Davidic 
Messiah, who will reign in righteousness over restored Israel and the nations 
(Zech-Mal). 

The main way the emphasis in the LXX differs from the emphasis of the 
MT is in the LXX’s focus on the northern kingdom of Israel at the beginning 
of the collection, using it as a model for Judah and Jerusalem; then the LXX 
moves to the nations and finally to a full focus on Judah and Jerusalem. In the 
MT the books concerned with the northern kingdom of Israel are scattered 
among the other books, which are more concerned with Judah, Jerusalem, 
and the nations. Since the books that focus on the northern kingdom also 
address to some degree Judah and Jerusalem and the reunification of the 
north and the south, the arrangement in the MT emphasizes more the future 
of Jerusalem throughout. 

An important question is whether the arrangement of books in the Twelve 
is a result of altering the texts of these individual documents in order to 
connect them together in this order (where they differ from the Hebrew or 
have connections not found in the Hebrew)? Or did the editors (or scribes) 
who arranged the Twelve in the LXX deal with the individual books as they 
stood in the Greek tradition? Or is the LXX possibly based on a Vorlage that is 
different from the MT and is the basis for the LXX arrangement? It is difficult 
to know when the LXX order was established and how it was established. 

We can say that there is no clear evidence that the translators or editors 
responsible for the order of the Twelve in the LXX tradition altered the books 
to attempt to tie them together (see also the discussion in Hamilton, 231). It 
seems rather that they dealt with the translated documents as they stood, 
and arranged them in the way that they thought made most sense without 
trying to create links between the books by changing words. In his study 
of the “catchwords” that are proposed by some to connect the books of the 
Twelve in the Hebrew Nogalski (57) writes, “The translators [LXX, Vulgate, 
and Syriac] exhibit no cognizance of these [link/stich] words as a unifying 
technique in the compilation of the Twelve .... One may further speculate 
reasonably that the translators were unaware of these catchword connections, 
and thus made no effort to accentuate them” (cited in Hamilton, 231). The 
evidence below concerning catchwords in the LXX tends to dispute Nogalski’s 
claim that the translators were unaware of the catchword connections in 
the Hebrew; at least they could have been cognizant of some of them in 
the Greek translation. But Nogalski’s conclusion that the translators did not 
try to accentuate the catchword connections in the Hebrew seems to be 
consistent with the evidence in the LXX. However, more work could be done 
on variations from the Hebrew in passages of the LXX (like Amos 9:12), which 
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offer strong support for the LXX order; such passages deserve to be analyzed 
in more detail with these kinds of issues in mind to consider if such variations 
from the Hebrew could have been influenced by the order of the Twelve in 
the LXX, or if such variations from the Hebrew could have influenced the 
order of the Twelve in the LXX. 


General Character of the Greek in the Twelve 


Dines writes concerning the translation of the Twelve “The source-text is 
followed closely, but intelligently, usually in competent Greek.” However, 
she adds that there are many “points of exegetical and theological interest 
in the translation within these apparently literal translations which repay 
careful study” (The Septuagint, 22). Howard calls the translation of the Twelve 
“typical translation Greek” and explains that if the Masoretic Text (MT) is 
the standard for the translation “the Greek is sometimes distant from the 
base text and sometimes close to it” (NETS, 777; see his short summary of 
the character of the translation of each of the books in the Twelve). There 
are a number of reasons why the Greek of the LXX differs from the MT. The 
Vorlage might have been different than the MT, or the Vorlage could have 
been corrupt, obscure, or indistinct. However, in a classic statement, Tov 
writes, “Although there are thousands of differences between [MT] and the 
translations, only a fraction of them were created because of a divergence 
between [MT] and the Vorlage of the translation. Most of the differences were 
created by unrelated factors. These are inner-translation factors, especially 
in the area of exegesis” (Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible [3rd ed.], 117). 

On the basis of the study of the translation technique of the Twelve “the 
Hebrew original seems to have been close to, though not identical with, the 
MT” (Dines, 21). This was also the conclusion of Palmer in his study of Zech 
and my own study of Amos (Palmer, 176-177; Glenny, 106-108, 269). 


Unity of the Greek Translation of the Twelve 


In the Schweich Lectures of 1920 H. St. John Thackeray set forth the idea 
that the Twelve should be attributed to a single translator (The Septuagint 
and Jewish Worship). Only three years later (1923) Johannes Herrmann and 
Friedrich Baumgiartel (Beitrdge zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Septuaginta) 
disagreed with Thackeray’s contention and argued that there were two 
translators of the LXX Twelve. One was responsible for the first six books 
(Hos-Jonah), and the other was responsible for the last five (Hab-Mal). 
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Nahum, which was between the two sections, belonged to both sections. In 
1934 Joseph Ziegler (Die Einheit der Septuaginta sum Zwilfprophetenbuch) 
disputed the thesis of Hermann and Baumgartel, emphasizing the similarities 
in the Greek between the two main sections of the Twelve that they had 
suggested and arguing that differences in style do not necessarily mean 
different translators. He explained the differences in style “on the basis of 
a versatile translator who felt no urgency to use the same correspondent 
consistently for a given Hebrew word or phrase” (NETS, 780). 

Two years later in a University of Chicago dissertation Sherman Johnson 
(“The Septuagint Translators of Amos”) concluded that LXX Amos 5-6 was 
translated by a different hand than chapters 1-4 and 7-9, or else chapters 5-6 
were reworked after the entire work was translated. He based this conclusion 
on the number of renderings of words in chapters 5-6 that differ from the 
renderings found in the other chapters and “peculiarities in the translation 
of Hebrew moods and tenses” in chapters 5-6 (25). 

In 1970 George E. Howard (“Some Notes on the Septuagint of Amos”) 
proposed that there were two translators of LXX Amos; one did the first 
(11-8:11) and last (911-15) sections, and the other translator did the middle 
section (8:12-9:10). Howard based his argument on things like the different 
renderings of the Hebrew place name “Beersheba,” which is rendered “the 
well of the oath” in 5:5 and “Bersabee” in 8:14. That same year (1970) T. Muraoka 
(‘Is the Septuagint Amos VIII 12-IX 10 a Separate Unit?”) made a case for the 
differences in style in Amos being based on context and the versatility of 
the one translator. He took a position similar to Ziegler, whose study he 
considered to be of particular importance and value for the issue. 

In his doctoral dissertation, which was published in 1976, Emanuel Tov 
(The Septuagint Translation of Jeremiah and Baruch, esp. pp. 17, 135-155) 
argued that the original translator of the Twelve was the same person who 
made the original translation of Jer and Ezek. The latter parts of Jer and Ezek 
reflect the work of a reviser or editor, so the work of the original translator 
is only preserved in Jer and Ezek in the first parts of those books, which for 
LXX Jer would be chapters 1-28 and for Ezek chapters 1-27. (See also, Tov, 
The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research, 16-17.) 

In 1988 C. Robert Harrison Jr. (“The Unity of the Minor Prophets in the 
Septuagint: A Reexamination of the Question’) reassessed the issue of the 
unity of the translation of the Minor Prophets in the LXX. He concluded that 
the evidence for one translator or one group of translators for the collection 
is contradictory, and those who argue for such unity employ flawed logic. He 
feels that it is possible “a quite complicated redactional history may emerge 
for the Septuagint translations of the Minor Prophets” (71). 
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Recently in his introduction to the Twelve Prophets in NETS (2007) Howard 
concludes, “The issue is difficult since there are some anomalies in style 
within the Greek Minor Prophets that appear to go beyond the versatility of 
one translator” (780). However his “revised judgment” (see his 1979 article 
mentioned above, “Some Notes on the Septuagint of Amos”) is that the 
“differences in style” in the Twelve Prophets, which are “sometimes striking,” 
“do not necessarily suggest that more than one translator was at work” (781). 
(The single exception he makes to his conclusion is Hab 3, about which 
see below.) Howard explains the “stylistic differences” in the Twelve by 
assuming that “a corrector went through the original document, perhaps 
soon after it was finished, and made some revision. In his haste, the corrector 
did a haphazard job, leaving the text as it now exists with some stylistic 
inconsistencies” (781). 

Thus, the general consensus at this time is that one translator (or perhaps 
one group of translators) was responsible for the Twelve. Dines summarizes, 
“It seems likely that one person, or group, translated the entire scroll” (The 
Septuagint, 22). The translator may also have been responsible for parts of 
Jer and Ezek, but this connection is less certain. 


The Question of Habakkoum 3 


Several portions of the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible, like Judges, 
Esther, Tobit, 1 and 2Esdras, and Daniel, circulated in more than one form. 
This is also the case with the prayer of Habbakoum in Hab 3, which exists 
in two different versions. The majority text of Hab 3 is found in most 
manuscripts, and a small group of manuscripts contains what is called the 
Barberini text, which is closer to the text of the Jewish translator, Symmachus. 
There is debate concerning which of the two texts for Hab 3 is the earliest 
(see NETS, 781; BA, 23.4—9, 245-246). The text of Vaticanus, which is the base 
of this commentary, reflects the majority text of Hab 3. 


Date of the Translation of the Twelve 


There seems to be a general consensus that the prophetic literature in the 
LXX was first translated into Greek about the middle of the second century 
(Dines, The Septuagint, 46, 50). This was my conclusion concerning Amos in 
a previous study (Glenny, 262-263), although it is possible that Amos (and 
the Twelve) could be a little later during the Hasmonean period, perhaps 
as late as 135 BCE. (J.F.A. Sawyer [“Those Priests in Damascus,” 24] dates the 
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translation of LXX Amos in the last quarter of the second century BCE.) The 
anti-Syrian and anti-Samaritan bias in LXX Amos fits well with a date during 
the Maccabean and Hasmonean periods. Scholars are divided on the exact 
relationship of the time of the translation of the Twelve to the time of the 
translation of other books like Psalms and Isaiah, which seem to come from 
the same general time period. 

Since it is generally accepted that the Pentateuch was translated in the 
first half of the third century BcE, and books like Psalms and the Prophets 
were translated around the mid point of the second century BCE, Dines 
asks why the gap between the rendering of these books? (See Dines, The 
Septuagint, 45-51.) Or to put the question another way, “What suddenly 
stimulated interest in these books around the mid-second century BCE” (50)? 
She suggests that the answer may lie in the different historical situation 
in the second century BCE. Whereas, the third century was a relatively 
stable and peaceful time, the second century in the area where the LXX 
was translated was marked by struggles between the Ptolemies and Seleucids 
and the Maccabean Revolt. And perhaps this time of “turmoil, uncertainty 
and conflicting loyalties ... within and without Judaism” caused the new 
generation to feel a need for the old prophecies to speak to them. Perhaps 
the new generation in Greek-speaking Judaism rediscovered, translated, and 
applied to their own times the old prophets, whose message had not seemed 
vital in the peace and stability of the third century (Dines, The Septuagint, 
50). 


Provenance of the Translation of the Twelve 


Going all the way back to the Letter of Aristeas, which describes the translation 
of the Pentateuch, the place of the translation of the LXX has traditionally 
been thought to be Egypt. Although that tradition is not certain, there are 
some renderings in LXX Amos that seem to support it. Amos 6:14 describes the 
totality of the destruction of the northern kingdom of Israel in geographical 
categories. In the MT the nation will be oppressed “from Lebo-Hamah to 
the Wadi Arabah,” referring to the northern and southern borders of the 
land of the northern kingdom of Israel (see Wolff, Joel and Amos, 289). In 
the LXX the consequence of the oppression is expressed with a genitive 
articular infinitive, “so that you will not enter into Emath and as far as the 
wadi (river) of the west.’ (See Glenny, 245-246, for further discussion of 
the translation and verse.) While the Hebrew describes the oppression of 
people in the northern kingdom, the LXX describes the oppression from 
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the perspective of someone outside of the land. This person cannot enter 
into any part of the land from the north to the border of Egypt, the Wadi 
Arabah, or Wadi of the West. The borders of the land in the LXX approximate 
the borders before the kingdoms were divided, and the fact that a person 
cannot “enter into” that whole land would be more meaningful to a reader of 
the LXX who is outside of the land, perhaps in Egypt, and not able to return to 
Jerusalem because a foreign power (Syria?) controls or oppresses the people 
in Israel. 

Also, the translation of Amos 7:14, which describes the occupation of the 
prophet Amos, suggests an Egyptian provenance of LXX Amos and thus all of 
the Twelve. In that verse ovxéutva, which is commonly understood to refer 
to “sycamore tree fruit,” is actually the word for mulberry tree, but the word 
was used in Egypt for the sycamore. The participle (xvi@wv) used with this 
noun in the LXX is also quite rare; in fact, both words are hapax legomena 
in the LXX. According to LSJ (965) the primary meaning of the verb xvi@w 
is “to scratch, gash,” and LSJ cites Amos 7:14 (xviwv cuxduwa), proposing 
the gloss, “to make them ripen.” This gloss is based on a passage (2. 51b) in 
Daipnosophistae by Athenaeus. That passage describes how the Egyptians 
make a slight incision with a knife in the figs of the Egyptian fig trees, and 
as a result the figs ripen and are edible. (See also Theophrastus [History of 
Plants 4, 2,1, using émixvitw] and Pliny [Natural History 13, 14, 56], both of 
whom describe this same process.) Dines suggests that since this practice 
“was common in Egypt at the time of the translator, [he] would easily have 
assumed that Amos was doing the same thing” (242). (See Glenny, 264, for a 
more complete discussion of LXX Amos 7:14.) 

Thus, these two verses in LXX Amos add support to the very old pre- 
sumption of an Egyptian provenance for the LXX, but especially for the 
Twelve. 


The Translator of the Twelve and His Theology 


Howard calls the LXX translation of the Minor Prophets “typical translation 
Greek” (NETS, 777). The translation often follows closely the Hebrew of the 
MT, and it often differs from it, especially in sections where the Hebrew is dif- 
ficult. In the words of Seeligmann describing LXX Isa, the translator is in many 
ways “a slave of the text he [is] translating” (120). In the Twelve it appears 
that he translates the text closely for the most part, only contemporizing the 
text where the text gives him some warrant to do so or forces him to find 
a meaning in an exegetically difficult context. His respect for the text he is 
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translating gives every impression that he considers it to be the Word 
of God for its original audience and for his readers. Importantly for this 
commentary, he labors “to communicate the text before him in a way that 
would make it meaningful to his readers, and in doing so he is constrained, 
on one hand by the text, and on the other, by the world in which he lives” 
(Glenny, 258). His translation is obviously influenced by his worldview and 
theology, but the “glimpses into his worldview are subtle and limited, and 
they do not result in a consistent contemporization of his text nor do they 
give his reader a programmatic view into his world” (Glenny, 258). In that 
same vein I would argue that his translation does not give evidence of 
a “programmatic ‘fulfillment interpretation’ approach’ either. Rather, “his 
method of interpretation is one of contemporization and actualization of the 
text through incidental betrayals of his milieu, especially in his renderings of 
difficult texts, which he reads in light of the world as he knew it” (Glenny, 
258-259). 

The translator of the Twelve seems to see his contemporaries participating 
in the judgments that had already begun with the captivity and exile of 
Israel centuries before, and he does not see the promises of deliverance 
and salvation as necessarily being fulfilled any time soon (Glenny, 253-257). 
However, there are sometimes indications that promises of deliverance and 
salvation are being finally fulfilled in the time of the translator (van der Kooij, 
“The Septuagint of Zechariah,” esp. p. 57). 

The picture of the translator of the Twelve that emerges is not that of a 
professional dragoman, who would function like a court copyist trained in 
giving ad hoc and literal translations. He was apparently more of a “scholar- 
scribe,’ who was perhaps a member of a group of such scribes who interpreted 
the text for their community (see van der Kooij, The Oracle of Tyre, 112-123; 
van der Kooij, “The Septuagint of Zechariah,” 54-55; Palmer, 176; and Glenny, 
259-261). He apparently did not have a reading tradition that he followed 
for many parts of the text, and he was apparently trained in reading texts 
so he knew how to make sense out of obscure and unknown portions of 
his Vorlage. His use of parallel passages suggests that he lived in a milieu 
where the Scriptures were studied extensively in the Greek version and 
that he was well acquainted with the biblical texts. Furthermore, he was 
not a complete master of Hebrew, and he had to labor with the difficult 
portions of his Hebrew Vorlage. As mentioned above he took the text very 
seriously, and he felt it had application to his readers. This application or 
contemporization of his text often is seen in difficult and obscure passages, 
which he must make sense of. (For a summary of some of the differences of 
the LXX from its Hebrew Vorlage, see NETS, 777-779; for a survey of some of 
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the methods the translator used to make sense out of and contemporize his 
Vorlage, see Glenny, Finding Meaning.) 

Finally, it is doubtful that any unified, worked-out, overall theology of 
the translator should be sought in his rendering of the Twelve. Joosten has 
discussed the difficulty of knowing the theology of the translator of the LXX. 
He argues that the best way to approach the theology of the LXX is not on the 
basis of the “contents” or “words” in the translation that vary from the Vorlage, 
because the variation could be caused by many things, including differing 
texts, misreading of texts that might be obscure, and mistakes or lack of 
knowledge in reading the Hebrew. Therefore, he argues that the way ahead is 
a more “formal analysis” of the LXX text, examining aspects of the translation 
technique like the tendency toward literalism and harmonization (Joosten, 
“Une Théologie de la Septante?”). On the basis of this kind of analysis we 
can see that the translators “held the biblical text to be a verbal revelation 
of God's will’ and believed “the divine word is a unity,” so they felt different 
parts can and should be harmonized with and by other parts (Joosten, “Une 
Théologie de la Septante?,” 44-46). Conclusions like these are probably the 
only general ones we can make for the overall theology of the LXX or major 
parts of it, like the Twelve. 

As far as the translator of the Twelve goes, his theological agenda appears 
to be adhoc. The translator seems to take the topics emphasized in the Vorlage 
and work from what he finds there and use opportunities he finds in it to 
express his own concerns and to make his text relevant for his audience. Thus, 
in LXX Amos where the themes of his Vorlage contribute to it there is evidence 
of an anti-Syrian and anti-Samaritan Tendenz (Glenny, 149-184). However, 
in LXX Zech where the themes of the Vorlage are quite different, there is 
evidence of a greater emphasis on “the return of the exiles to Jerusalem, 
the joining of the nations to Israel to worship the LORD in Jerusalem, the 
exclusion of the Canaanites, and the expansion of Israel’s influence” (Palmer, 
175). Palmer notes that the emphases he found in LXX Zech all “grow out 
of the general teaching in Zechariah and the MP, as well as reflecting the 
understanding of the second century BCE.” (175). (See Pisano for possible 
examples of Tendenz concerning the topic of Egypt in Hosea.) Another factor 
that adds to the problem of trying to find a unified theology of the translator 
of the Twelve is the fact that at times he apparently had to resort to guessing. 
It is likely that his worldview influenced his choices in such situations, but 
there were probably other factors involved also. 

In this commentary I will seek to discuss the “theology” of Hosea, where it is 
deemed appropriate. Sometimes this “theology” will differ from the theology 
of the MT or develop from it, and often it will agree with it. Where it does 
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differ, we would expect it to develop out of emphases found in the Vorlage. 
However, for the reasons mentioned above, in this commentary series there 
will be no attempt to develop the overall theology of the translator of LXX 


Twelve. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE COMMENTARY ON HOSEA 


This commentary is distinctive in at least two ways. First, instead of being 
based on a modern edition of the Septuagint, it is based on a single Greek 
manuscript; this commentary on Hosea is based on Vaticanus (B). Second, 
this commentary is an attempt to study the Greek text of Hosea that is found 
in Vaticanus as an artifact in its own right and primarily for its own sake, not 
as a witness to the developing tradition of the Hebrew book of Hosea. The 
goal in this commentary is to try to understand what the text of Hosea, as 
found in Vaticanus, would have meant to an early Greek reader of it, who 
did not know Hebrew and possibly did not even have access to the Hebrew 
text of the book. There are not many commentaries on the Greek text of 
Hosea; the only other volume I am aware of is the excellent volume in La 
Bible d’Alexandrie series. However, that commentary series is different in 
its textual base (using Rahlfs), and in its philosophy (also discussing the 
relationship of the Greek with the Hebrew). 


Hosea in Vaticanus 


For an introduction to what is known of the history of Vaticanus the best 
source is the article by Skeat (“The Codex Sinaiticus, The Codex Vaticanus, 
and Constantine”). Auld’s commentary in this series (Joshua, ix—xviii) has an 
excellent introduction to the format of the text in Vaticanus, although the 
methods the scribes used to divide the text are different in Hosea than they 
are in Joshua. 

The scribes used two main methods to indicate the divisions in the text 
of the Minor Prophets in Vaticanus. The most basic and earliest divisions 
were denoted clearly by the first scribe, who began each new section on a 
new line, which he extended slightly into the left margin. He also marked 
the end of a section by leaving blank the unused balance of the final line 
in a section. Twenty-one different paragraphs are so marked in Hosea. The 
length of these twenty-one paragraphs varies greatly; some are only one verse, 
and the longest extends thirty-four verses from 1:10-14:1. These twenty-one 
paragraphs are the basic divisions of the text of this commentary. The one 
exception to this is in the original paragraph 6:4—7:12, which I have divided 
into three sections (6:4—10; 6:11-7:2; 7:3-12) because there are changes of 
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topic that naturally break up this long section. (See the discussion at 5:8 and 
6:4.) Auld (xii) suggests that these most basic divisions of the text “direct our 
attention to what the scribe or his tradition found important in the text.’ 

A second and later method of indicating divisions in the Minor Prophets 
of Vaticanus is the use of numeral capital letters at the beginning of new 
sections of the book (beta [2] through iota alpha [11]). Although there is no 
capital alpha at the beginning of the book to mark the first paragraph, one has 
been placed at the beginning of this commentary; it was probably understood 
in the manuscript. Thus, eleven sections are distinguished by numeral capital 
letters in the text of Hos in B, and all ten of these section dividers correspond 
with one of the original twenty-one paragraph divisions discussed above. 
Four of these sections that are marked by numeral capital letters correspond 
exactly to one of the original twenty-one paragraphs (3:1-5; 5:1-7; 911-17; and 
10:1-11:4). 

The list below shows the eleven sections marked by numeral capital letter 
divisions and the earlier twenty-one divisions, which are listed after the 
capital letter divisions where they further divide the eleven capital letter 
sections. 


A. 1:1-11—1:15 1:2} 1:3; :4—5; 1:6-73 1:8-11 

B.  2:1-23—2:1-15; 2116-23 

T. 31-5 

A. 4:1-19—4:1-14; 4115-19 

E. 5:1-7 

F.  5:8-7:12—5:8-6:3; 6:4—7:12 (I have divided 6:4—7:12 into three sections [6:4—10; 
6:11-7:2; 7:3-12].) 

Z. 7:13-8:14—2 paragraphs in B—7:13-14a; 7:14b-8:14 

H. 9:-17 

©. 10:1-11:4 

I. 11:5-14:1—11:5-9; 1110-141 

IA. 14:2—10 


In Vaticanus each of the books of the Twelve begins with the first letter of 
the text of the first verse capitalized in the left margin at the top of a column. 
There are three columns of Greek text on each page. The last column of a 
book is left blank after the end of the book, except for a subscript containing 
the name of the book and a numerical capital letter, giving the place of the 
book (i-e., one through twelve) in the order of the Twelve in Vaticanus. The 
next book begins at the top of the next column. 
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Text and Textual Notes 


The textual notes in this commentary are meant to help the reader under- 
stand the text of Vaticanus (B) that is the basis of this commentary. They are 
based on my collation of the text of Vaticanus and the notes in the Greek texts 
of Swete, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. I began with Swete’s text as my base, and then I 
adapted it to reflect the original readings of B, as far as I was able to do so. 
The text of the Twelve in Vaticanus (Codex 1209 in the Vatican Library) was 
analyzed in a digital copy to which I was given access at the Vatican Library 
and in the Facsimile Edition of B (Bibliorum Sacrorum Graecorum Codex 
Vaticanus B. Roma: Istituto Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 1999). The text in 
the commentary is an attempt to reconstruct the original of B. The text notes 
give the reader most of the differences between the original of B and the 
correctors of it, the main differences between B and other manuscripts, and 
the main differences between the three modern editions of the Twelve that 
were consulted for this work (Swete, Rahlfs, and Ziegler). These differences 
include differences in spelling, with the exception of differences concerning 
the moveable nu, which were not included in the notes. However, the original 
text of B in the commentary is an attempt to reflect the exact spellings in the 
original of B, including nu. 

Some of the most common differences between B and modern editions 
of the LXX are variations in the vowels, most of which are due to altered 
pronunciation. In his introductory comments on the orthography and 
phonetics of the LXX Thackeray explains that at the time when the oldest 
uncials, including B, were written (4th—6th century CE) “there was no fixed 
orthography in existence.” He continues by explaining specifically that “the 
diphthongs had ceased to be pronounced as such, and scribes now wrote 
indifferently a or ¢, et or t, ot or v, having nothing to guide them in their choice 
but any acquaintance which they happened to possess with classical models” 
(71). Since I have tried to note wherever B differs from modern editions, many 
such variants occur in my textual notes on B. Especially common in B is the 
scribe’s preference to write long tas et (Thackeray, 85-86) and the exchange 
of at and ¢ (Thackeray, 77—78; see also the discussion in Auld, xvi—xvii) 

The symbols used in this commentary for the manuscripts and text notes 
are fairly standard; they are as follows: 


A Codex Alexandrinus 

B Codex Vaticanus 

C Ephraemi 

L Lucian’s text. This is taken from Rahlf’s LXX. 
Q Codex Marchalianus 
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Ss Codex Sinaiticus 

Vv Codex Venetus 

W Washington (mss V in the Freer collection) 

Mss manuscript or manuscripts 

‘ the original reading of a mss 

(?) the reading is questionable 

e the reading of a corrector of a mss 

a the readings of the first and second correctors of a mss 

T only the mss which are cited and, at the most, not more than one minuscule, 
which is not mentioned, support the reading. This is a common classification 
in Rahlfs text that has been adopted here, following him. 

= corresponding to. This symbol is used, for example, when a reading corre- 
sponds to the reading in the Masoretic Text (= MT). 

modern editions Swete, Rahlfs, and Ziegler 


Chapter and Verse Divisions and Capitalization 


The chapter and verse divisions follow Swete and NETS. Where these two 
might differ in verse or chapter divisions I try to mention this in the 
commentary. Where chapter divisions differ from the divisions in Vaticanus, 
I have placed headings in the commentary marking the beginning of a new 
chapter (chapters 6, 7, 8, 1, 12, 13, 14). In the English translation of B I capitalize 
the first words of sentences, the first words of direct speech, and proper nouns. 
In Greek I have followed the pattern I found in modern editions of the Greek 
text of capitalizing the first words of paragraphs, the first words of direct 
speech, and proper nouns. Of course, there are many differences of opinion 
on the identification of proper nouns and also on what should be classified 
as direct speech. For example, NETS does not consider the Lord’s messages in 
the Oracles to the Nations in Amos 1-2 to be direct speech, but Swete does. I 
have also capitalized Kuptog wherever it refers to God; thus, in the Greek text 
it will be capitalized both times it occurs in Kugtog Kuptog constructions. (In 
Swete’s Greek text where the Hebrew has Adonai Yahweh he differentiates 
between Adonai and Yahweh by using the lower case xdptog for Adonai and 
the capital Kuptog for Yahweh. I have capitalized the word xdptog wherever it 
refers to God.) 


Punctuation, Spelling, and Italics 


Punctuation generally follows Swete for Greek and NETS for English. I 
have not tried to mark paragraph divisions in the Greek text and English 
translation, but the paragraph divisions in Vaticanus are marked in the 
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commentary. Spelling of names and place names in the English translation 
follows NETS as far as possible. 

Occasionally where it was felt necessary items are added in the English 
translation that are not explicit in the Greek in order to communicate 
the sense of the Greek in English. Where this is done the added items are 
italicized. 


Citations in the Commentary 


Normally the last name of the author and page number(s) are used to 
designate the source of material cited or referred to in the commentary. 
Where an author has more than one work in the bibliography the last name 
and an abbreviated form of the title of the work cited are given. There 
are three exceptions to this. The English translation of the Septuagint by 
Lancelot C.L. Brenton, which was first published in 1851, is referred to by 
the translator's last name, even though his name does not appear in some 
editions of his translation. Also, since the works by Glenny and Ziegler listed 
below in this section are cited often in the commentary, only the author's 
last name is used to refer to them when referring to these works, even though 
each author has another item in the bibliography. 


Brenton: The Septuagint Version, With Apocrypha, Greek, and English. London: Samuel 
Bagster & Sons, n.d. Repr., Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1976. 

Glenny: Glenny, W. Edward. Finding Meaning in the Text: Translation Technique and 
Theology in the Septuagint of Amos. VTSup 126; Leiden: Brill, 2009. 

Ziegler: Ziegler, Joseph. Duodecim prophetae. Septuaginta vol. XIII. 2d ed. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967. 


HOSEA 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


1:2 


1:3 


1:4 


1:5 


1:6 


1:7 


AOTOX Kuptov d¢ evewy Oy pdg ‘Qoje tov tod Benpel ev nuepats Oetov xat 
Twaddp xal Ayds xal “Eextov Bactiéwv "lovda xal ev nuepais lepoBodu 
viod "Iwas Bacthéws ‘Iopana. 

"Apyi Adyou Kupiov év ‘Qoffe. xat etev Kiptog mpdg ‘Qoné Badile Ad Be 
TEAUTM Yuvatxa Topvelag ual TExva TopvElac, Siotl ExTopvevova ExTtOP- 
vevdoely YH ano Smicbev tod Kupiov. 

xai eropevOy ual EAaBev thv Touep Ouyateoa AeByAdip, xal cuvedaBev xart 
ETEKEV AUTH IOV. 

xai eimev Kbptog med¢ adtév KdAecov td dvona adbtod “IeZpaéA, Stdtr 
Ett pixpdov xal exdunow Td atya tod "leCpaéA emt tov oixov "lovda, xai 
xatamavow Bactrsiav otxov Iopann: 

xat ota ev TH NuEpa Exetvy ovvtpttbw Td TdEov Tob "Iopana ev xotAddt Tod 
"TeComen. 

nat cuvéraBer ett xal Etexev Ovyatépav. xat cinev adtH KéAecov 1d Svopn 
adths Odx HAenpevy, Stdtt od pr TpoceHow Ett EAeHoat tov otxov Iopana, 
OM’ H dvtitacodpevos dvtitaEouat abtots. 

tov dé viods EAenow Kal TwWoW adtovS ev Kupiw Ve@ adtav, nal ov wow 
adbtovds év TEW oddE Ev Pouq~atia ObdE Ev TOAEUM OSE ev IrroIg OSE Ev 
inmedow. 

xal ameyardxticev THY Odx HAENLEVY, Kal UVEABEV Ett xal EtExev vIdOv. 
xal eimev Kédecov 6 dvopa adtod Od rAadg pov, Stdtt bpets ob Aads pov xa 
EYQ 00% Elul DUA. 

Kal Av 6 dpi8uds tav vidv "Iopanr ws H duos tHS Dardcans, } odx 
éxpuetononoetat obdé eEaprOunoycetar xal gota ev TH TOT od EppeOy 
abtois Od Aadg Lov bets, xANOhoovtat xal adtoi viol Peo8 Zavtos. 

xal covaxOyaovtat ot viol lovda xat oi viol Iopana ent 16 adtd, xal Pnoovtat 
Eavtots kpyny plov, xol dvaBycovtat Ex THS Vis, STL UEYoAY 1 NuEpa Tod 
"TeComen. 


1: ’OZeiov] B* and Swete; OZtov B?, A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. Ayas] B and Swete; Axa A, Q, 
Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 1:2 év Qoye] B, Q, Swete, and Ziegler; te6¢ Qone Rahlfs, matching the 
following clause. 1:4 Iovda] B, A, Q, and Swete; Iov Rahlfs and Ziegler. B omits Iovd« in 1:7 
(see below). 1:5 xotAddt] B, V, and Swete; tH xotAddi Rahlfs and Ziegler. 1:6 6vyatépav] B*; 
Ouyatépa B2> (?) and modern editions. éAefjoat tov otxov IcpanA] B, Swete, and Ziegler; tod 
éhejoat V and Q*; tod IapanA A, Q and Rahlfs. 1:7 viods éhenow] B (+) and Swete; viovds Iovda 
éhenow Rahlfs and Ziegler. oddé ev moAguw ovde ev inmoic] B, Q, and Swete; ovdé év moAEUw 
ovde ev Kppacww ovde ev tnmotg Rahlfs and Ziegler. 1:10 xAnOycovtat xal adtot] B, Q, Swete, and 
Ziegler; éxet xAy8yovtat V and Rahlfs (also in Rom 9:26). 


Chapter One 


(1) The word of the Lord, which came to Hosee the son of Beeri in the days 
of Ozias and Ioatham and Achaz and Hezekias, kings of Iouda, and in the 
days of Ieroboam son of Ioas, king of Israel. (2) The beginning of the word of 
the Lord by Hosee: And the Lord said to Hosee, “Go, take to yourselfa wife 
of fornication and children of fornication, for the land, having played the 
prostitute, will prostitute itself and cease from closely following the Lord.” (3) 
And he went and took Gomer, daughter of Debelaim, and she conceived and 
bore him a son. (4) And the Lord said to him, “Call his name Iezrael, for yet a 
little while and I will avenge the blood of Iezrael on the house of Iouda, and I 
will bring to an end the kingdom of the house of Israel. (5) And it shall be in 
that day I will destroy the bow of Israel in the valley of Iezrael.” (6) And she 
conceived again and bore a daughter; and he said to him, “Call her name Not 
Pitied, for I will no more have pity on the house of Israel, but rather opposing 
I will oppose them. (7) But I will have pity on the sons, and I will save them 
by the Lord their God, and I will not save them by bow, nor by sword, nor by 
war, nor by horses, not by horsemen.” (8) And she weaned Not Pitied, and 
she conceived again and bore a son. (g) And he said, “Call his name Not My 
People, for you are not my people, and I am not your ‘I am?” (10) And the 
number of the sons of Israel was like the sand of the sea which cannot be 
measured or numbered; and it shall come to pass in the place where it was 
said to them, “You are not my people,” they also shall be called “sons of the 
living God.’ (11) And the sons of Israel and the sons of Iouda shall be gathered 
together to the same place, and they shall establish one authority over them, 
and they shall go up from the land, for great shall be the day of Iezrael. 


34 HOSEA 


a1 elmate TO ASEAQA bpav Aads Lov, xal TH ddeAQH Dav "EAenuevy. 

2:2 KolOnte mpdg THY RyTEPA DUS, KoLOYTE, STL AUTH od YUVY Lov Kal Eyw obK 
dune adtijs. xal Exod trv topvetav abths ex MpocwTov Lov Kal THY potyelav 
AUTHS EX LETOV LATTAV AUTHIS, 

2:3 Omtws dv Exddaw abt yoy, xal dmoxatactiaw adtyv xabas H NUEPa 
yevecews adths xal Ojow adtyv Zpypov xat TAEW adtHV WS YHv d&vvdpov, 
xal amoxtev® abtyy ev diper 

2:4 Kal Ta TExva adTiS od Uy EAENow, OTL TExVA TOpVEtas EOTIV. 

2:5 Ott e€erdovevcev h LNTIP ATHY, xaTHOXUVEV h Texodon adTd, tt Eimev 
Tlopetoopat oniow TAY EpacTaY LOU THY SiddvTwV Lol TODS dpToUS Lov xatl 
70 Bdwp Mov xal Te tUdtI& Lov Xa TH OBdvId Lov, TO EAaLdV Lov Kall Td&VTA 
doe pot xabyxel. 

2:6 dtd tobto isod Eyw Ppdcow THY dddv adtIs Ev oxdAopty, xal dvoixodopNnaw 
TAS OSods al THY TPLBOV AdTHS ov EN EteY’ 

2:7 Kal xatadim€etat tods épactas adtij¢ xal od pr xataAdBy adtovs, xal 
Myrnoet adtovds xat od py evoy adtovs, xal Epet Topedoopat xai emiotpepw 
TEPds TOV dvOpa pov Tov MPdTEpOV, StL KAAS Lol Hy Tote H vOv. 

2:8 xa atty obx éyvw ti eyw Ewxa adth tov cttov xai tov otvov xal Td EAatov, 
xal apydotov erAnbuva adtH: atity dé dpyupd xal ypvod emotnoev TH Baw. 

2:9 Std Todt EmtatpEpw nal xoptodpat Tov aitdv Lov xed’ Woav abtod xal Tov 
oivéy Lov év xalp@ adtod, xai &perodpor ta tudtid pov xal Th 6bdvid prov 
TOO Uy KaADTTELY THY doynpoabwyny adtijs: 


2: ’EXenpévy] B and Swete (cf. 1:6 and 8); "HAenuévy Ab, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 2:2 mopvelav] 
B*(?), A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler (see Thackeray, § 6, [24-26]). Ilopviav Swete. (Swete thinks 
B* reads mopviav, and the longer reading is B>). 2:3 éxAvow] B; éxddcw Swete, Rahlfs, and 
Ziegler; Swete believes 2xAvow is from B?, but he also notes it is obscure. ‘H ypépg] B (+) and 
Swete; nueow Rahlfs and Ziegler. Ojow] B, L, C, and Swete. Ojcopot Rahlfs and Ziegler; see 4:7 
where A is the only major mss with the active 6jow (cf. also 2:14 and 11:8, which have @ycopa). 
The middle is generally not different in meaning from the active, BDAG, 1003 and BDF, § 316. 
"Epypov] B and Swete (cf. 2:14); w¢ Epypwov Rahlfs and Ziegler. 2:5 St elmev nopedcouat] B, Q, L, 
Swete, and Ziegler (Ziegler does not have the v at the end of elev; there is a space in B where 
it apparently was originally.); einev yap ’AxoAov8yow A and Rahlfs. Td Aotdv pov] B, V, and 
Swete; xai To Zatov pov A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 2:6 6500¢ xat] B (only major mss) and Swete; 
6dov¢ adtij¢ xat A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 2:7 xataA&By adtotc¢] B* and modern editions; 
Rahlfs says that B is the only major mss not containing the pronoun abvtotc in this clause (i.e., 
+), but it looks like the pronoun was originally in the text (see the notes in Swete); at least the 
pronoun was added by the second corrector, although it has been erased or rubbed out by a 
scribe at some point. The fact that there is space for it indicates it was probably original. 2:8 
gdwxa] B, V, QS, and Swete; dé5wxa A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
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(1) Say to your brother, My People, and to your sister Pitied. (2) Bring a charge 
against your mother, bring a charge, because she is not my wife, and I am not 
her husband; and I will remove her fornication out of my presence and her 
adultery from between her breasts (3) so that I may release her naked and 
make her again as she was on the day of her birth; and I will make her a desert, 
and I will make her like a desolate land, and I will kill her with thirst. (4) And 
I will not have mercy on her children, for they are children of fornication. 
(5) For their mother played the whore; she who bore them shamed them, 
for she said, “I will play the prostitute after my lovers, who give me my bread 
and my water and my clothes and my garments and my linens, my oil and all 
the things due to me.’ (6) Therefore, behold I am hedging up her way with 
thorns, and I will build up the ways, and she will never find her path. (7) And 
she will eagerly search for her lovers, and she will never overtake them; and 
she will seek them, and she will never find them; and she will say, “I will go 
and I will return to my former husband, for it was better for me then than 
now.’ (8) And she did not know that I gave her the grain and the wine and the 
oil, and I multiplied silver to her; but she made silver and gold things for Baal. 
(9) Therefore, I will return and recover my grain in its season and my wine 
in its season, and I will take away my garments and my linens, so she may 
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2:20 


HOSEA 


xal vov dmoxardipw Thy dxabapctav adtHs EVWTLOV THY EpATTAY ATIC, xal 
ovdeic ob py e€eAnta abt ex vetpd¢ Lov 

xal dmoaTpEpw TaTAS TAS EDPPOTUVAS AUTHIS, EOPTAG AUTIIS xal TAS VOUELY- 
vig adTIS Kal TH TABRATA AdTHS Kol MdATAS Tas TAVNYUPIS ADTHS 

xal dpavidd &umerov abtis xal tag cuxds adtijs, dou elev MicOopaté pov 
TadTa Eat & Ewxev pot ol Epactai pov, xai Ojcopnat adtd cig paptdplov, 
xal Katapayetar adTA Th Onpia tod dypob xai ta MEeTEWa Tod Odpavod xatl 
TH EPTETH THS YS" 

nat Exdujow én’ adbtyv Tas NuEpas TAV Barely ev alc ExeOvev adtots, xal 
TEPLETIGETO TH EVWTILA AUTHS Kal TA KaBdPLLA AdTHS Kal EMOpEvETO dTtITW 
TOV ENAOTHY AdTHS, Euod SE EreAdGeto, Aeyet Kuptoc. 

Sick TobTO Sod eyw TAAVA adbtyv xal TAEW adTHY wS ZonLoV, xal AaAnow eri 
TH xapdtav adtihs, 

xai Soow adth Ta xTHLATA AdTHS EexeiBev xat THY KOIAKSA ’Aywp SravoiEct 
obveot avrg: xal tamewwOycetat Exet KATH TAS NEPA VNTLOTHTOS AUTHS 
Kal KATH TAS NUEPAG dvabdoews adTHS Ex yHs AlyUrTOv. 

xal EoT at Ev TH NuEpa Exetvy, Aeyet Kuptoc, xarecet ue ‘O &vjp pov, xai ov 
xoAEcEl LE ETL BaaAsip 

xat eEapd th dvéuata tdv BawAely ex otduatos adtis, xai od wy pvyobaow 
ODMETL TH SVOMATA AUTH. 

xa Staby copa adtois Siabyxnv ev TH NuEoa exetvn WETA TOV Oyplwv tod 
aypod Kal Weta THY TETELVAY TOD ovpavod xal TAY EOTETAV TIS VIS" Kal 
toEov xal Poupaiav mdAELov ovvtpitbw and ths ys xal xaToIELd cE EQ’ 
eAridu. 

Kol LVNOTEVTOLAL TE ELAVTH Elg TOV alHva, Kal LVNOTEdTOLAl GE ELAUTH EV 
Stxatoovwy nal ev xpivatt xal ev eAet xal ev oixtetppotc, 

xal LWNOTEvTOPAl TE ELAUTH Ev TloTEl, xal EMLyvWaY TOV KUptov. 


2m tavyvpts] B*; ravyyvpets B*, A, Q, and modern editions. It looks like the original in B was 
a mistake, because the preceding words are ma&cuc tac, agreeing with the plural form. 2:14 w¢ 
gpyuov] B, A, L, and Swete; cic gonuov Q*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 2:6 ty nuépa exetvy] B, Q, L, 
Swete, and Ziegler; éxeivy tH nueeg A and Rahlfs. The word order in B is also in L in 218 and in 
2:21. Cf. also Amos 8:3; Mic 5:9; and Zeph 1:10 and 12. 2:18 dwayxny ev TH NuEeee exetvy] B, L, 
Swete, Ziegler; ev exetvy TH nuEpa Stadyxny V, A, and Rahlfs; diadyxnv ev exetvy TH Hepa Q. xat 
TV EprteTov] B, V, and Swete; xal ueta TOV EpmteTHv Rahlfs and Ziegler; this would be the third 
occurrence of the preposition eté in this verse. IIdAguov] B*; xat méAguov Be and modern 
editions. This would be the sixth occurrence of xai in this verse; it was probably omitted 
unintentionally and understood to be there. Katotetd] B*; xatoucé all modern editions. *Eq’ 
éAmid1] B*; ex’ ZAi8t B® and modern editions. 2:19 oixtepyots] B* and Swete; oixtippots B*, 
Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
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not cover her nakedness. (10) And now I will expose her depravity before 
her lovers, and no one will ever tear her out of my hand. (11) And I will take 
away all of her festivities, her feasts, and her new moons, and her Sabbaths, 
and all her festal gathering. (12) And I will destroy her grapevine and her 
fig trees, of which she said, “These are my wages, which my lovers gave to 
me.” And I will make them a witness, and the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the sky and the reptiles of the earth will devour them. (13) And I 
will avenge the days of the Baalim on her in which she used to sacrifice to 
them and put on her earrings and her necklaces and go after her lovers, 
but she forgot me, says the Lord. (14) Therefore, behold, I will deceive her, 
and I will make her like a desert, and I will speak to her heart. (15) And 
from there I will give to her her possessions and the valley of Achor to open 
her understanding, and there she will be brought low as in the days of her 
infancy and as in the days of her coming up out of the land of Egypt. (16) 
And it shall be in that day, says the Lord, she will call me “My Husband” and 
no longer call me “Baalim.” (17) And I will remove the names of the Baalim 
from her mouth, and their names will never be remembered again. (18) And 
I will make a covenant for them in that day with the beasts of the field and 
with the birds of the sky and the creeping things of the earth, and I will 
destroy bow and sword and war from the land, and I will establish you in 
hope. (19) And I will betroth you to myself forever, and I will betroth you 
to myself in justice and in judgment and in mercy and in compassion. (20) 
And I will betroth you to myself in faithfulness, and you shall know the Lord. 
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2:21 Kal EOTAI EV TH NUEOM exetvy, A€yet KUptoc, Emaxovgopat TH ovpave, Kat 
AUTOS ETUKOVTETAL TH 1, 

2:22 Kal Ny Yh Emaxovcetat tov cttov xal tov otvov xai Td Edatov, xal adtd 
emaxovoetat tH TeConen. 

2:23 Kal OTEOH AVTYV ELAUTH Erl THS Yiis, Kal eyannow THY Odx HyamNUEVNY, 
Kat E00 TH OV Aa@ pov Aads pov el od, xa adtd¢ pet Kuptoc 6 Oedc pov et 
ov. 


3:1 Kat etrev Kiptog mpdc pe "Ett mopevnytt xal ayarnoov yuvaina dyandoav 
Townpa “ai poryartv, xabws dkyamd o PEd¢ tods viods “IopanaA, xat adtol 
emiBAemova Ertl Beads &Motpious xai PiAodow meuWata Leta oTAPISOS. 

3:2 xa Eutcbwoduny Euavt@ mévte xal Sexe doyuptov xal youop xprdav xeul 
véBEA oivon, 

3:3 al elma mpdg adtHY “Hpepas moma xabjoy én’ Euol, xal od py Mopvedoys 
ovdde py yevy avdpi, xal eyw ent col. 

3:4 SloTLMMEpag MoMas xaOjcovtat ol viol "IapanA obx dvtog BactAewe odbdE 
dvtog &pyovtos ovdE ovaNs Buaiag obdE dvTOS Buctactypion ObSE LepaTiag 
ovde SyAwv. 

3:5 Kol peta tadta emtotpetpovaty of viol Iopanr xat emtCntmaovaw Kuptov tov 
Bedv adtav xt Aaveld tov Bacren adtav, xal Exatycovtat emt TH Kup 
xal emi tots &yabots adtod En’ Eoydctwv TAY NLEPAV. 


41 ‘Axovoate Adyov Kuptov, viol "Iopana, dtt xpiotg TH Kuptw mpd¢ tovs 


xatoinodvtag THV yfv, Stott obu Eotw dAnGEta obdE EAEog OVSE Etyvwots 
§eod eri THs YK¢° 

4:2 apa xat peddog nal povog xal xAomN nat potyein xEyuTaL emi THS yijs, Kat 
alrata ég’ airact picyovow. 


2:21 TH nuepa exetvy | B, Swete, and Ziegler; éxetvy TH nuepe V, A, Q, and Rahlfs. See the discussion 
above in 216. Adtéc] B, Swete, and Ziegler; 6 ovpavec A, Q, and Rahlfs. B avoids repetition of 
the noun, which is found also in the preceding clause. 2:23 ayamjow thy Odx HyanyuEevyy] 
B, V, and Swete (see the similar reading in Rom 9:25); €Aeyow Thy Ovd« HAenuevyv Rahlfs and 
Ziegler. 3: émBAenovaw] B and Swete; &anoBAenovow A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. Utagidoc] B, 
V, QS, and Swete; otagidwv A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 3:3 dvdpel xat] B, V, L, and Swete (= MT); 
avdpl etéow xat A, Q, Rahlfs and Ziegler; see Deut 24:2 and Jer 3:1; in both places the reading 
in modern editions (and B) is dvdpi étépw. 3:4 tepatiac] B and Swete; tepatetac B, A, Q’, 
Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 3:5 Aavetd] B and Swete; Aavié Rahlfs and Ziegler. 4:1 étt] B, L, Q*%, and 
Swete; d16tt A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. The reading in B was possibly chosen to provide literary 
variation from the following 16t1. 
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(21) And it shall be in that day, says the Lord, I will answer the heaven, and it 
will answer the earth. (22) And the earth will answer the grain and the wine 
and the oil, and these will answer Iezrael. (23) And I will sow her for myself 
in the land, and I will love Not Loved, and I will say to Not My People, “You 
are my people,” and he shall say, “You are the Lord my God.” 


Chapter Three 


(1) And the Lord said to me, “Go again, love a woman who loves evil things and 
is an adulteress, as God loves the sons of Israel and they gaze with affection 
upon foreign gods and love cakes stuffed with raisins.” (2) And I hired her for 
myself for fifteen pieces of silver and a homer of barley and a goatskin bottle 
of wine. (3) And I said to her, “Many days you will remain next to me, and 
you will not commit sexual immorality, and you will not be with a man, and 
I will remain beside you.” (4) For many days the sons of Israel will remain, 
and they will be without a king, and without a ruler, and without a sacrifice, 
and without an altar, and without a priesthood, and without manifestations 
from God. (5) And after these things the sons of Israel will return, and they 
will seek the Lord their God and Dauid their king; and they will be amazed 
at the Lord and at his kindnesses in the last days. 


Chapter Four 


(1) Hear the word of the Lord, children of Israel, for the Lord has a judicial 
sentence against the inhabitants of the land, for there is no truth, or mercy, or 
knowledge of God in the land. (2) Cursing, and lying, and murder, and theft, 
and adultery are poured out upon the land, and they mix blood with blood. 


4o 


4:3 


4:4 


4:5 


4:6 


4:7 


4:8 


4:9 


4:10 


4:1 


4:12 


4:13 


HOSEA 


Sta tobto meveryoet Y YH, ual pixpuvenoetar adv mdaw Tolsg xatoixodaw 
avtHV, Tdv Tois Eyplots Tod dypod xal adv Tots EpmtETOtS THS yij¢ Kal adv TOIC 
Tetetvots tod ovpavod, xal ot ivOves Tig Parcdaons ExAtpovow, 

Srrw¢ pydeic pte SicaCyte pyre Edeyyn pydelc. 6 dé Aads pov we dvttAcyo- 
Levos lepevc, 

Kal aodevyoet NEPA, Kal dolevycEl TPOMNTYS META god: vuxTl MUoiwon 
THY LNTEPA TOD, 

apowwiy 6 Aadg Mou Wo ox Exwv YvOatv' Sti ov Erttyvwaw amwaw, Keya 
amwgouat ce Tod tepatevew por xal EmeAdBov vduov Ae00 cov, xdyw 
ETA TOMA TEXVWV TOV. 

KATH TO TAHOOS adtav obtws Huaptdv por tH SdEav adtav cig &tEtmiav 
8ygomcnt, 

auaptias Anod pov pkyovtat, nal ev tai dduciatg adtav Anppovtat Tds¢ 
pox avtov. 

xal ota nabws 6 Aads oUTwWE xa 6 lepeds, nal ExdiKHow En’ AUTOV Tdg Od0dG 
avtod, xat Tk StaBovAra adtod dvtanodwow adbta. 

xal poyovtat xal ob LY EuTANTO@atv, Endpvevoay xal od Ly KaTEvddvwoW, 
Stdtt Tov xbplov EynatéAtmov Tod puadgat 

Tropvetav. xal otvov xal peOvaope edeEato xapdia Anod pov: 

év ovupBdrots exnowtwr, xal ev PaBdots adtod annyyeMov adtod: mvevpatt 
tropvelac exravnOnoay xal ekerdpvevoay amd tod Oeod adtdv. 

eml tag KopUPaS THV dpEwv Ebvotaov, xal El Tod Bovvods EOvov Umoxdtw 
Spvdg wat Aedung xat Sévdpov avoxidCovtos, Sti xaAdv oxéry. Sid Tooto 
EXTOPVEDTOVOL al BuYATEPES DLAY, Kal al VYUal DUdV Lolyevovgl: 


4:3 ai pxpuvencetat] B and Swete; xal cuucpuvOyjcetat A, Q, and Rahlfs; Ziegler does not 
feel xat [c]uucpvvOycetat is original; see Muraoka, “Hosea IV,’ 30. —"ExAtouvaw] B* (?); 
éxXetpovow B> and modern editions. In B the second epsilon appears to be added; it is very 
small, and squeezed slightly above and between the lambda and iota. 4:4 Sixatyte] B*; 
dixaQytat modern editions. The reading in B is apparently an alternative spelling for Sucd@ytau. 
Thackeray (§ 6, [11]) says that there are 300 examples (188 in the Prophets) of this change in B. 
4:5 do0evycet1°] B, Swete, and most mss; doGevycets Rahlfs suggests this reading and Ziegler 
follows him. Tpogytys] B (only main mss) and Swete; xai mpopymes A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
4:6 iepatevetv] B, Q, Swete, and Ziegler; uy tepatedvew A, V, L, and Rahlfs. 4:7 &tetuiav] B*; 
&tipicv Ba and modern editions. 4:12 adtod 2°] B*; xbt@ B*> and modern editions. 
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(3) For this reason the land will mourn, and it will be diminished with all that 
inhabit it, with the beasts of the field, and with the creeping things of the 
land, and with the birds of the heaven, and the fish of the sea will pass away, 
(4) so much so that no one sits in judgment, or reproves; but my people are as 
an impeached priest. (5) And he shall fall during the day, and the prophet will 
fall with you. I have made your mother like night. (6) My people have become 
like someone who has no knowledge; because you rejected knowledge, I also 
will reject you from serving me as priests; and you have forgotten the law of 
your God, and I will forget your children. (7) According to their large number, 
so they sinned against me; I will turn their glory into dishonor. (8) They will 
devour the sin offerings of my people, and in their injustices they will take 
their lives. (9) And it shall be as the people so also the priest, and I will take 
revenge on him for his ways, and I will requite him for his evil schemes. (10) 
And they will eat, and they will not be satisfied; they have gone whoring, and 
they will never prosper, for they have forsaken the Lord to cherish (11) their 
whoredom. And the heart of my people has welcomed wine and strong drink. 
(12) They were inquiring by means of tokens, and they were interpreting it by 
means of his divining rods; they were mislead by a spirit of fornication, and 
they have gone whoring from their God. (13) They were sacrificing on the tops 
of the mountains, and they were offering sacrifices at the high places under 
the oak and white poplar and shady tree, for the shade was good; therefore, 
your daughters will prostitute themselves, and your daughters-in-law will 


42 HOSEA 

4:14 Kal Od UY ETLOKEPWLAl ETL TAG EUYATEPAS DUS Sta TopvEedWot, Kal Ertl 
TAS VULMAS DUOV Stav Lotyedwotv’ Stl AUTO META THY TOPVHV TUVEPVPOVTO, 
xal WETR TOV TETEAETLEVWY EOVOV, Kal 6 Adds 6 cUvEelwY TUVEMAEKETO LETH 
TOPVS. 

4:15 od 62, "Iopana, uy dyvoet, xat Tovda, un elomopevdecte cig Thdyara, xal uy 
dvaBatvete cig tov olxov "Ov, xal pw) duvdete Zavta Kvptov. 

4:16 StoTl ws Sdpartc Mapolctpaca TapolatpycEv "IopanA: vOv veunoel adtoOvs 
Kvptog we dvov ev edpvxywpw. 

4:17 PeToxos cidwAwy "Eppdipe eynxev exvta oxdvdarc, 

4:18 ypeticev Xavavatoug: mopvevovtes sEendpvevoay, Hyannoav atislov éx 
PPVAYMATOS AVTHS. 

4:19 OTVOTPOGY Mvetpatos od el ev tats MtEOvEL adTHs, xal xatTaLcyvVvoycovTat 
&x TOY Suctaotypiwy adTav. 


51 ‘Axoboate tadta, of iepetc, xal moocéyete, olnog Iopana, xat 6 oixog tod 
Bactréws, evwtiCecGe, didtt med buds Eott Td ula Sti mayic eyewnOnte 
TH oxoTIA, Kal Ws SixtvOV ExtETaALEvor Ertl TO ItaBUetov, 

5:2 Sol dypevovtes thy Oypav xatennEav. eyw dé madevtys budv: 

533 eyo Eyvwv Tov "Egpdty, xat "Iopand ovx d&meotiv an’ euod. Stott vov 
eEertdpvevcev Egpdiy, epicvOn lopana. 

5:4 OK EOwKar TH StaBovAta adTAV TOD EmtaTpEat TPd¢ TOV Dedv ATHY, STL 
Tvedua Topvias ev adtois eotiv, tov dé Kuptov od Eemeyvwoav. 

5355 Kal TarerwwOycetat y UBpts tod ‘Iapana sig npdawmov avtod, xat "Icpana 
xat Eppdip do8evyoovow ev tats dducteus adtadv, Kal dodevycet att lovdac 
MET’ ADTAV. 

5:6 peta MOORAaTwY nal Udcywv TopEevaovtat tod ExCntTHaat tov Kuptov, xat od 
Ly eewow adtov, OTl ExKExAtxer dm’ adTav: 


414 6tt] B, L, V, and Swete; dtdtt xat A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; cf. 4. 6 cvvetwv] B*; 6 cuviwy 
Swete, and Rahlfs; ob cvviwv V, Q™, and Ziegler. The original reading was apparently the 
negative, but at some point the negative particle and article were confused; the negative 
corresponds to the MT of 4:14, as well as 4:6, 15, and 2:15 (cf. the same confusion in 13:13). 4:15 
Qy] B*, Q™, and modern editions (see 5:8; 10:5, 8; 12:5); THs &dutag B™, Q, and A. 4:6 Sdt6tt] 
B (+) and Swete; 6tt Rahlfs and Ziegler; (cf. vv.1and14). 4:8 adtij¢] B, Q*, Swete, and Ziegler; 
adtav A, Q*,L, and Rahlfs. 5:2 6 olxog tod BactAgwe] B, L, Swete, and Rahlfs; olxog to} Baothéws 
A, Q, and Ziegler. éott] B and Ziegler; ¢otw Rahlfs and Swete. maxi¢] B* (LSJ does not include 
any such word, and it is apparently a mistake for mayic.); mayic B’? and modern editions. See 
Thackeray, §7 [6]. 5:2 xatémn§av] B>, B* (?), and modern editions. 5:3 &néotw] B and 
modern editions. B was corrected to &éoty (B>). See the discussion in Muraoka, “Hosea V,’ 
123-124. 5:4 Topviac] B* and Swete; nopveias B4?, A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 5:6 éxxéxAtxev] B, 
L, Q™S, and Swete; é&éxAwvev A Q*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. Muraoka, “Hosea V,’ 126, feels the perfect 
tense here is “more logical” and a “grammatical improvement.” 
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commit adultery. (14) And I will never consider helping your daughters 
when they play the prostitute nor your daughters-in-law when they commit 
adultery, for the men themselves were associating with harlots and sacrificing 
with the initiates. And the people who had understanding were embracing 
a harlot. (15) But, you, O Israel, do not be ignorant, and Juda, do not enter 
in to Galgala and do not go up to the house of On, and do not swear by the 
living Lord. (16) For Israel was in a frenzy like a mad heifer; now the Lord will 
feed them as a lamb in a large space. (17) Ephraim is an associate of idols; he 
has placed stumbling blocks for himself; (18) he has chosen the Canaanites. 
They have totally played the prostitute; they took delight in dishonor that 
comes from the object of her pride. (19) You are a whirlwind in her wings, 
and they will be ashamed because of their altars. 


Chapter Five 


(1) Hear this, O priests! And pay attention, O house of Israel! And give ear, O 
house of the king! For the lawsuit is against you, because you have become a 
snare to the watchmen and like a net spread over the Itabyrion, (2) which the 
game hunters have firmly fixed; but I am your instructor. (3) I knew Ephraim, 
and Israel has not moved far away from me, because, for now, Ephraim has 
played the prostitute, and Israel has been defiled. (4) Their evil schemes did 
not allow them to return to their God, because a spirit of fornication is in 
them, and they did not know the Lord. (5) And the arrogance of Israel will be 
brought low in his face, and Israel and Ephraim will grow weak in their injus- 
tices and Judah will grow weak with them. (6) With sheep and calves they will 
go to seek the Lord, and they will not find him, because he has turned away 
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5:7 Ott Tov Kuptov évxatedimov, ott tTEexva dMOtTPLA EyevnOynoay adtoi¢: vOv 
KATAPHYETAL AVTODS H EpvEtBy Kal TODS KANPOUS ATA. 

5:8 LoaArioate ocAmryyt emi tods Bovvods, yynoate exi Tov SpryAdv, xnodeate 
ev TO olxw "Ov, eEeoty Beviauetv, 

5:9 ‘"Egpdim cig dpaviopov éyéveto ev nuepaig eAeyyxov. ev tats pudAats tod 
Topana getEa mote: 

5110 EYEVOVTO ol dpyovtes "Tovda we petatiOevtes dpa, en’ adtods Exyed we Udwp 
TO OPE Lov. 

51 Katedvvactevaey "Eppduy Tov avtldixov abtod, xatematycev TO xpiua, Ott 
Hpgato mopeverdan drticw Tay patatwv. 

5:12 Kaleya wo Tapayy TH "E~edip, Kal wo xEvtpov TH otkw "Tovda. 

5:13 “al eldev "Eqodin tHV vocov adbtod, xal "lovdag thy dddvyv adtod: xal 
Emopevon Eppa mpdg "Acavptoug xal dmectetrev mpeaBetc mpd BactrAea 
Tapetu: xal obtog odx H8uvac0y idoacbat bude, xat od py Siamaden e buayv 
ddbvy. 

5:14 SLoTL eyw eiut wo mavenp TO 'Eqpdip, xal wo Aewv TH olxw Tovda: xai eyo 
deradpat xai mopedoopa xai Anupouat, xai obx Zotar 6 €Eatpobpevos. 

5115 Topevoouat xai émiotpétpw el¢ tov tdmov pov, Ews od dpavicbdaw xal 
Cytaovat 76 tpdawmdv Lov. 


6:1 Ev OAgttbet adt&v dpGprodat mpdc pe Aeyovtes TlopevdGpev xat emratpepw- 


ev Tp d¢ Kuptov tov Gedv Hud, Sti adto¢ Hpmaxev nal idoatte hudc, matcEer 
xal LoTWOEL NaC, 

6:2 by ldoel HUGS peta O00 NUEPac: ev TH NEPA TH TpiTH xal dvaotycopEda, xxl 
Cyodueda eva miov adtod, 

6:3 Kal yuwodpeba: SiwEou|ev tod yvHvau tov Kuptov, ws sp0pov Etoov ebonao- 
ev avtdv, xat HEet we betdog Hutv modtog xal Spiros yi. 

6:4 Tico momow, Egpdiy; ti cot momaw, lovda; 1d dé EAeog budv wo vepeAn 
Tpwivy Kal WS Spdcos dp8ptwy mopEvOLEvy. 


5:7 évxatédimov] B* and Swete; éyxatéAutov B*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; éyxatédernov A and Q. 
épvoeiBy] B*; épvciBy B*> and modern editions. 5:9 #e\&«] B* (?) and modern editions. 
Althought the second epsilon is squeezed into the text, it appears to be original; it could be 
a later vowel change, Thackeray, §6. 5:11 TO xia] B, L, and Swete; xia A, Q*, Rahlfs, 
and Ziegler. 5:13 odto¢] B (+) and Swete; adté¢ Rahlfs and Ziegler. 5:5 Cytycovat] B, 
L, and Swete; ém@ytmaov01 Rahlfs and Ziegler. See the discussion of these two verbs in the 
commentary on 3:5. 6:1 GAétpet] B*; 6Ater Be and modem editions. idcaite] B* (?); idoeton 
Bb and modern editions. The last three vowels are obscure; no modern text comments on it. 
6:2 xal dvactyodueba] B, V, and Swete; dvactyadueba A, Rahlfs and Ziegler. 6:3 yj] B, V, and 
Swete; tH yf A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
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from them, (7) because they have forsaken the Lord, for foreign children were 
born to them; now the mildew will devour them and their allotments. (8) 
Blow a trumpet on the hills, ring out upon the heights, proclaim in the house 
of On: Beniamin is terrified, (9) Ephraim has come to destruction in the days 
of reproof; among the tribes of Israel I demonstrated my trustworthiness. 
(10) The rulers of louda became like those who shift the landmarks; on them 
I will pour out my indignation like water. (11) Ephraim has overpowered his 
accuser; he trampled under foot the lawsuit, because he began to go after the 
worthless things. (12) And I am like confusion to Ephraim and like a goad to 
the house of Iouda. (13) And Ephraim saw his sickness, and Iouda his pain, 
and Ephraim went to the Assyrians and sent ambassadors to King Iarim. And 
he was not able to heal you, and pain will never leave you. (14) For I am like a 
panther to Ephraim and like a lion to the house of Iouda; and I will plunder, 
and I will go, and I will take, and there will be no one to deliver. (15) I will go 
and return to my place until they are destroyed, and they will seek my face. 


Chapter Six 


(1) In their affliction they will look to me early, saying, “Let us go and return to 
the Lord our God, for he has plundered and he will heal us; he will strike us, 
and he will dress our wounds. (2) He will heal us after two days; on the third 
day we will rise up and live before him (3) and come to know; we will press 
on to know the Lord, and we will find him ready as dawn, and he will come 
to us like the early and latter rain for the earth.” (4) What shall I do with you, 
Ephraim? What shall] do with you, Iouda? Your mercy is like a morning cloud 
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6:5 Sta todto amEebEpiaa Tovs MpogHtas Dudv, dmExTEWwa ADTODS Ev PLAT 
oTOULATd¢ [Lov, Kal TO xpiLa pov wE Pas EEeAeboeTa. 

6:6 Stott EAeog VEAw H Ovatav, xai Extyvwow Geod H dAoxavTMpATa. 

6:7 abdtol dé eicw we dvOpwmos TapaBatvwv Siadhxnv: Exel xatTEeppdvygEV Lov 

6:8 Toradd, mértc epyatonenn pdtatia, tupdocovon tdwe, 

6:9 © Kain iayds Gov dvdpoc¢ mElpatod: Expupav lepets Oddv, E~ovevoav Lixtuc, 
Tt dvonio emotnoav 

6:10 ev T@ olxw tod Icpanr: elSov pperxwSy ext, mopvetav tod "Eppcup: éurcvey 
Topanar xai Toudsa. 

6:11 "Apyou TevY dy TEAUTA Ev TH ETLOTPEGEL LE THY EXLAAWTIAV TOO Anod Lov, 

71 «EV TH idoacbal Ue Tov “Iopana. xai dmoxnarupiycetat yn d&dixia "Epecin 


ry 
Vos , 


xal y xaxeta Lopapetas, Sti npydoauvto pevdy: xal xAEmtIS TPO AUTOV 

eiceAevoetau, Exdrddoxwv Anotys ev TH O8@ adtod, 

7:2 Omws cuvddwow we ddovtec TH xapdia aVTHV. TATAS Ths KaXiag AdTOV EUVI- 
aby: viv Exvurwoav adtovds Te StaBovAta adtay, dnevavtt Tod MeoTwmoU 
Lov EYevovto. 

7:3 €v Tats Kaxtag adtTHv ev~peavav Bactrets, xal ev toig Pedseot adtav 
koyovtac: 

7:4 TevTEs poryevovtec, we xAEtBavog xarduevos Eig mEIpLv KATAXADUCTOS dIO 
THS PAOY As, dtd PuPdcEws OTEATOG, EWS TOD CopwOF vor adTO. 

7:5 NMEpaL TOV Bactrewv dudv, HpEavto of &kpyovtes Ovpodaban eE olvov, e€etel- 
vev THY XEtpA AVTOD LETH AoILAV 

7:6  Stoti dvexavOnoay we xAstBavoc al xapdtor adtav, ev TH KaTApdaocely adTOUS 
SAnv thy voxta invov "Egpdim evetAjady: mowl eveyevyOn, avexadOy we 
TLUPOS PEYYOC. 

7:7 Tedvtes VepudvOnoav wo uAsiBavoc, xal xatEpayov Tos KpITdS ATV 
medvtes ot Bactrels adtay execu, odx Hv 6 Ertixarotpevos ev adtots mpd¢ LE. 


6:5 pypott] B, L, Q?, and Swete; éyuact(v) A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 6:6 7] Band Swete; xat 
ov A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler (also the reading in Matt 9:13 and 12:7). 6:9 6d0v] B, L, Swete, 
and Ziegler; 656v xupiov A, Q, and Rahlfs. 6:10 tod IcpanA 1°] B, L, and Swete; IcpanA A, Q, 
Rahlfs, and Ziegler. gpeixwdy] B* (?); ppucwdy B*> and modern editions. 6:11 éxpoAwolav] 
B*; aiypodAwciav Be> and modern editions; see Thackeray §6 (11). 7:1 xaxeia] B*; xoxia Bab 
and modern editions. 7:2 &Sovtec] B, L, and Swete; cuvddovtes A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
exbudwaav] B (+) and Swete; ¢xtxAwoev Rahlfs and Ziegler. 7:4 xAeiBavoc] B* (see 7:6, 7; Mal 
4:1) xAtBavoc B?> and modem editions. xatoxatpatocs] B, Swete, and Rahlfs; xatanatpatos 
Ziegler (conjectured reading, closer to the meaning of the MT). 7:5 yuepat] B, Q, C, Swete, 
and Ziegler; at nuépot A, L, and Rahlfs. bpav] B, Swete, and Rahlfs; yudv A and Ziegler. 
7:6 éveyevnoy] B (+) and Swete; éyevyoy Rahlfs and Ziegler. The reading in B is apparently 
amistake. xAeiBavoc] B* (see also 7:4, 7; Mal 4:1); xAtBavoc B*> and modern editions. 7:7 
xAgiBavoc] B* (?) (see also 7:4, 6; Mal 4:1); xAiBavoc B?> and modern editions. 
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and like morning dew that goes away. (5) Therefore I cut off your prophets, I 
killed them with the word of my mouth, and my judgment will go forth like 
light. (6) Because I want mercy rather than sacrifice and knowledge of God 
rather than whole burnt offerings. (7) But they are like a person transgressing 
a covenant; there despised me (8) the city Galaad by practicing vain things, 
troubling water. (g) And your strength is that of a man who is a brigand; 
priests have hidden the way, they have murdered Sikima, because they did 
lawlessness (10) in the house of Israel. I saw there the horrific fornication of 
Ephraim; Israel and Iouda have been defiled. (11) Begin to harvest for yourself 
when I return the captivity of my people, 


Chapter Seven 


(1) when I heal Israel. And the injustice of Ephraim will be revealed, and 
the wickedness of Samaria, because they have performed lies. And a thief 
will come in to him, a brigand plundering on his way, (2) that they might 
be in accord like those who sing with their heart. I have remembered all 
their wicked deeds; now their schemes have encircled them, they have come 
before my face. (3) They gladdened kings with their wicked deeds and rulers 
with their lies. (4) They are all adulterers, like a burning oven for cooking by 
burning from the flame, from the kneading of dough until it is leavened (5) in 
the days of your kings; the rulers began to be enflamed from wine; he stretched 
out his hand with destroyers. (6) For their hearts became hot like an oven 
when they were destroying; all night Ephraim was filled with sleep; morning 
came; he became hot like a flame of fire. (7) They all were heated like an oven, 
and they devoured their judges. All their kings fell; there was no one among 
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7:8 "Epp év tots Anois adtod cuvertyvuto, "Eppa eyeveto evxpvplas od 
LETACTPEPOLEVOS: 

7:9 KaTEmayov aAMAdtpLoL THY iaydv adtod, adto> SE Ovu Eyvw, xal MoAtal 
ZEnvOnoav adt@, xal adtdg obx Eyvu. 

7:10 Kal TametvwOncetat y UBpts Iopana ig medcwnov adtob, xal odx EmMEoTpE- 
‘pav mpdg Kuptov tov Sedov adbtav, nat obx eEeCntyoav adtov év m&at tovTots. 

711 “ai Av Egpdiy wo meptotepa dvouc, ovx Eyouay xapdlav: Atyurtov émexa- 
Astto, xal cig "Agaupioug eropevOnoav. 

712 “abws dv mopedwvtat emtBard en’ adtOvs Td Sixtvdv Lov, xalws Teh METEWE 
tod odpavod xatatw adtovs, madedow adtods ev TH dxof Th¢ OAEtpews 
QUTOV. 

7:13 ovat adtoic, Ott dnemennoyoav an’ éuod: deirauoi iow, ott yoeByoa els 
gue eva dé cAutpwoduny adtovc, adtol dé xateAdAnoay nat’ Euod evdy}. 

7:14 Kalodx EBdnoav mpdg LE at Kapdtar adTAV, CM’ H WAdALCov Ev Talis KotTEIG 
AVTAV: ETL TET Katt OLVW KATETELVOVTO. 

7:15, Emardevdynoay ev enol, xdyw xaticyvaa tovs Boaytovas adtav, xa sig Ene 
Ehoyicavto Townpa. 

7:16 ameotpdgyoay Elc ob8Ev, Eyevovto wo TOEOV Evtetapevov’ TETOOVTa EV HOL- 
pale ot &pyovtes adtav 81 &naSevatav yAwoons adtav: obtos 6 PavAtopos 
avtay ev yj Atyontw. 

8:1 Eig xdAmov abtav wo yh, ws cetO< Err’ otxov Kupiov, &v0’ av mapéByoav THV 
Stadyxnv Lov xal Kata TOO vopLou Lov. 

8:2 eye xexpcEovtat ‘O bedc, eyvwxaper oe. 

8:3 Str IopandA dmeotpepato vyabd, ypdv xatedtwEav: 

8:4 éavtois eBactrevonv nal od dr’ En06, Hegav xal odx éyvwpiocy pot, Td 
Apyvplov avTHV Kal TO ypvValov adTHv Enoinaav Eavtots elSwAa, STW 
eEoAobpevddan. 


7:8 adtob] B, Swete, and Rahlfs; adtd¢ Ziegler (= MT). ovveptyvuto| B (+) and Swete; 
ouvavepetyvuto Rahlfs and Ziegler. The reading in B is likely a mistake. The verb found in 
B is not listed in LSJ and is an example of haplography. évxpuveiac] B and Swete; éyxpugias 
A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 7:9 éyvw 1°] B, Q, L, Swete, and Ziegler; éméyvw A and Rahlfs. 
71 Exougav] B* (perhaps in agreement with the following xapdiav?); 2yovga B* and modern 
editions. 7:12 OAetpews] B*; OAipews Bab and modern editions. 7213 a&nen[en]ndyoav] B* 
(appears to have some extra letters [dittograpy], which are a mistake); énemmSyoav B *> and 
modern editions. 7:3 dmenenydyoav] B* ([?] the third 7 is unclear, and there is apparently a 
mistake in the original [dittography]); dennSyoav Be? and modern editions. 7:14 cettw] B*; 
ait» B*> and modern editions. 7:15 xéya] B, V, Swete, and Rahlfs; xai eyw A, Q, and Ziegler. 
8:1 Tod vépov pov] B (+) and Swete; tod véyou you yaéByoav B?> (mg) Rahlfs and Ziegler. 8:4 It 
looks like someone has written in a small epsilon between the two words 16 and ypuatov; this 
is apparently a later addition or mistake. é€oAo8pev8dow] B and Swete; EoAcOpevdaaw A, 
Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
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them who was calling upon me. (8) Ephraim was mixing together with his 
peoples. Ephraim has become a cake not turned. (9) Foreigners devoured 
his strength, but he did not know it; and gray hairs sprouted out on him, 
and he did not know it. (10) And the pride of Israel will be brought low in 
his face, and they did not return to the Lord their God, and they did not 
seek him in all these things. (11) And Ephraim was like a silly dove without 
heart; he called upon Egypt, and they went to the Assyrians. (12) Whenever 
they go, I will cast my net upon them; I will bring them down like the birds 
of the sky; I will discipline them by the rumor of their affliction. (13) Woe 
to them for they have run away from me; wretched are they for they have 
acted impiously against me. But I redeemed them, and they railed against 
me. (14) And their hearts did not call out to me, but rather they were wailing 
upon their beds. They were lacerating themselves over corn and wine. (15) 
They were instructed by me, and I strengthened their arms, and they devised 
evil things against me. (16) They turned back to nothing; they became like 
a tightly stretched bow; their rulers will fall by the sword, because of their 
undisciplined speech; this will be their contempt in the land of Egypt. 


Chapter Eight 


(1) Into their midst like the earth, like an eagle over the house of the Lord, 
because they transgressed my covenant and acted impiously against my law. 
(2) They will cry out to me, “O God, we know you.” (3) Because Israel turned 
away from good things, they pursued an enemy. (4) They reigned for them- 
selves and not by me; they ruled and did not inform me. From their silver and 
their gold they made idols for themselves that they might be utterly destroyed. 
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8:5 


8:6 


8:7 


8:8 


8:9 


8:10 


8:11 


8:12 


8:13 


8:14 


9:4 


9:5 


HOSEA 
amdteupat tov Udcxov gov, Lapdoeta: tapokdvey 6 Ovuds pov én’ adtods: 
Ews Tivos od py SbvwvTat KabapicOhvat 
év TH “Iopana; xal abto téextwy émolnoev xat od Oed¢ gotiv: Sdtt TARVAY Hv 


v 
£ L 


6 ROaXog gov, Nopcpeta. 

St dvenoqbopa Eoretpav, xaly xataotpogy avtdav exdebetar adta Socypa 
ovdx Exov icybv tod morhoat dAevpov Edy OE xail Toman, &MAdtpLOL KaTAPd- 
YOVTAL AUTC. 

xatendOy "Iopana, viv eyéveto ev tois Ebveow we oxetos cdyonotov. 

Sti adtol dveBnoav cig "Agauptouc: dvedarev xaxd’ Eavtov "Egpdip, SHpc 
nyannoay, 

Sia Todt Tapadobhaovtat év tots LOveow. vov elodeEopar adtods, xai 
KOTTOVIIW LLXPdV TOD XplELv BactrAea xat doyovtac. 

dt ettAnuvev 'Eqpdipy Gvoractypta, eig &paotias eyevovto adt@ Suatacty- 
Pla NYA EVA. 

xatayodtpw adt@ mAHGoc, nal TH vOULe Lov El¢ KAAdTPLA EAoyicbyoav: 
Suclacthpla Ta NYT Ever. 

Sidtt €dv Odowaw bvatav xai pdywor xpéa, Kiproc od mpoadeEetat adtd 
vov pynaOyoetat tas ddixlacg adtav Kal Exdimnoet Tas duapTing AdTHV’ adTol 
gig Atyuntov dneotpepay, xal ev "Acaupiots dxcbapta pcyovtat. 

xal emeAdbeto Iopand tod momoaavtos adtov, xal wxodopunoay teevyy’ xatl 
"Tobdac erdndvvev moAztc teTtEtyiopevac: xal efamoateAd mop eig tag mOAEIC 
avtod, Kal xatapeyetor TH GELEALa ATA. 


My xatpe, Iopana, ynde edvppaivov xabwe of Acnot: Stott Emdovevoas amd Tod 
Qe0d cov, nydmynoas Sopata ent mavta dAwva citov. 

drwy xal Anvos odu Eyvw adtovs, xal 6 otvos epedoauto adtovs. 

Od KATWKXYNTAV EV TH YH} TOO Kuplou: xatwxnyoev "Epecip Atyurtov, xal ev 
"Acavptots dxcGapta peyovta. 

obx goneicav TH Kuptw olvov, xal ody Hovvav adtA at Ouciat adtdv we kptos 
TeevPous adtois, md&vtEs ol Erdovtes AVTA mLavOnoovTat, St6Tt ot dota adTAY 
tats puxais abtav odx eicerevaovtat elg tov otxov Kupiov. 

Tl MOINTETAL EV NEPAL TAVHYLPEWS Kal Ev NUEPA EopTHs TOD Kupiov; 


8:5 mapoEbven] B* and Swete; tapwhbvby A, Q, Ba, Rahlfs and Ziegler. 8:7 adt&] B* and 
Swete; adté B*, A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 8:12 pov] B* (?) and Swete; adtod B’, A, Q, Rahlfs 
and Ziegler. 9:3 Atyurtov] B, V, L, and Swete; cig Atyuntov A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 9:4 oby] 
B and Q*; odx A, Q, and modern editions. 9:5 mowjcetat] B, V, A, and Q; nomoete modern 
editions (= MT). nuepatc 1°] B and Swete; neog A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
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(5) Get rid of your calf, Samaria; my anger has been provoked against them. 
How long will they be incapable of being purified (6) in Israel? And a 
craftsman made it, and it is not a god. Therefore your calf was deceiving 
you, Samaria. (7) Because they sowed things blasted by the wind, also their 
destruction will take away these things—a sheaf unable to produce meal, 
and even if it should do so, foreigners will devour these things. (8) Israel 
is swallowed up; now he has become among the nations like a worthless 
vessel, (9) because they went up to the Assyrians; Ephraim sprouted again 
by himself; they loved gifts. (10) Therefore, they will be abandoned among 
the nations. Now I will welcome them, and they will cease anointing a king 
and rulers for a little while. (11) Because Ephraim multiplied altars, beloved 
altars became sins to him. (12) I will inscribe for him a multitude, even my 
statutes; the beloved altars were deemed to be foreign. (13) Therefore, if they 
offer a sacrifice and eat flesh, the Lord will not receive them; now he will 
remember their injustices and punish their sins; they have returned to Egypt, 
and they will eat unclean things among the Assyrians. (14) And Israel forgot 
his Maker, and they built sacred precincts; and Judah built fortified cities, 
and I will send fire into his cities, and it will devour their foundations. 


Chapter Nine 


(1) Do not rejoice, Israel, and do not celebrate as the peoples do! For you have 
played the prostitute from your God. You have loved gifts on every threshing 
floor of grain. (2) Threshing floor and wine press did not know them, and the 
wine failed them. (3) They did not dwell in the land of the Lord; Ephraim 
settled in Egypt, and among the Assyrians they will eat unclean things. (4) 
They did not pour out offerings of wine to the Lord, and their sacrifices did 
not please him; they are as the bread of grief to them; all who eat them will be 
defiled, for their breads for their souls will not enter into the house of the Lord. 
(5) What will one do for himself on the days of a public festival and on the day 
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9:6 dia todto Sob mopevovtat ex tarkarmwplag Atybrtov, wal exdeEetat adtods 
Méngte, xorl Ocrpet adtodS Morypicrg’ TO dpyUplov abtHv dAE8o0¢ xANPOVOL_N- 
get AUTO, docorvOant Ev Tots oxIVWLACLV. 

9:7 Hcoww al NuEoat THs Exdixynoews, Huacw at nuEpat THs avtamoddcews gov, 
xat xaxwoyoetat loponr worep 6 mpopytys 6 mapeteotyxwW<, &vOewros 6 
TIVEVLATOPOPOS UNO Tod MANGous THV Aductdv Gov EMANSOvVEN Lavie cov. 

9:8 axomos Eppdip weta Oeod- mpopytys, moryis cxoALd Eml meoas Tes 6S0d¢ 
abtod: paviav év otxw Be0d xatéennEav. 

9:9 ePOdenoav xatk Teg NUEPAG TOD Bovvod: UvyaOyaETaL ddixiag adTAY, 
exOtunoet aucptiag adtav. 

g:10 WS oTApPLAHY ev EonUw Edpov Tov IopanA, xal ws oxoTdv Ev TUX} TESILOV 
eldov matépas adtav: adtol clofAGov mpdc Tov BeeAgeywo, xal anynMotpte- 
Oyoav eis aicydwyy, xal eyevovto of EBdeAvYpEvot ws ol NYAMNMEVOL. 

g:11 “Eppdup we dpveov eEeretacby, at SdEat adtadv éx téxwv xal woeivwv xa 
ouvAnuipewv’ 

g:12 Stott xal édv exOpepwow ta TExva adTHY, aTexvw by covtat e& dvOowrwv: 
Sidtt xai oval adtots ot, ch&pE pov €& adtdv. 

9:13 Eppdue dv tpdmtov cig Onpav mapectyoay Th texva adTOY, Kat "Epp Tod 
eEoyoryety el¢ drtoxevtyow ta tTExva adtod. 

9:14 S0¢ adtots, Kupte tt Swcets abtoicg; untpav atexvodcav xat pactods Enpods. 

g:15 Toot at xaxton adtav ev Taryar, ott exet adtovds epetonoa Sick tag xaxtos 
TOV ETITHOEVLATWV AUTAY: Ex TOD OLKOD Lov EXBAAD avTOUS, od LN TpoTOhaw 
tod ayanioat adtovs mavtes ol kpyovtes adtTaY drelWodvtEs. 

g:16 émdvecev Eppdip: tac pilas abtod eEnpdvOn, xaprdv obxeti py eveyny’ d6tt 
xal Edv Yevvnowou, dmoxtev TH ETMIOVUNUATA KOIALAS AdTAYV. 

9:17 AMwcETaL adtOds 6 Bede, StL odx Eionxovoay adtod, Kal Ecovtal TMAaVHTOL Ev 
tots €0veowv. 


9:6 mopevovtat] B, Swete, and Ziegler; mopevcovtat A, Q, and Rahlfs. xAnpovopycet adtd] B, L, 
and Swete; xAypovoyycet A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. oxyvapacw] B (+) and Swete; cxnvapacw 
abdtév Bab (mg), A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. g:9 adt&v (2x)] B, L, Q*, Swete, and Ziegler; adtod 
(2x) A, Q*, and Rahlfs. — g:10_ of E€BSeAvypevot we of NyamyyEvot| B, Swete, and Ziegler; ot 
Hyarnpevot ws of EBSeAvypévor A and Rahlfs. g:1 @deivwv] B*; wdivev B2> and modern editions. 
ovvAnpepewy] B (?) and Swete; cvAnpbewv Q, BP, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 9:3 5v tpdmov] B(t) and 
Swete; 6v toémov elSov Rahlfs and Ziegler. It was likely an error in B caused by homoioteleuton. 
9:14 ujteav] B and Swete; d0¢ adtois unteav Rahlfs and Ziegler. 9:15 év PadyaA] B, Q, L, and 
Swete; cig TaAyaA Rahlfs and Ziegler. éueloyou] B*; guloyou B*> and modern editions. 
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of the feast of the Lord? (6) Therefore, behold, they go from the misery of 
Egypt, and Memphis will receive them, and Machmas will bury them. As far 
as their silver, destruction will inherit it, and thorns will be in dwellings. (7) 
The days of vengeance have come; the days of your retribution have come; 
and Israel will be afflicted like the prophet who has gone mad, like a spirit- 
crazed person. Because of the multitude of your injustices your madness 
increased. (8) Ephraim is an object of desire; in the estimation of God a 
prophet is a twisted trap in all his ways; they firmly established madness in 
the house of God. (9) They were corrupted according to the days of the hill; 
he will remember their injustices; he will avenge their sins. (10) Like grapes in 
a wilderness I found Israel. And like an early object of desire in a fig tree I saw 
their fathers. They entered into Beel-Phegor and were shamelessly estranged, 
and the detestable became like the beloved. (11) Ephraim has flown away 
like a bird; their glories are from childbirths, birthpangs, and pregnancies. 
(12) For even if they bring up their children, they will be made childless of 
people, for also there is woe to them; my flesh is from them. (13) Ephraim, as 
they presented their children for prey, also Ephraim presented them to lead 
out his children for piercing. (14) Give to them, O Lord—what will you give 
to them? A childless womb and dry breasts. (15) All their wickedness is in 
Galgal, for there I hated them. Because of the wickedness of their practices, I 
will cast them out of my house. I will not love them any more; all their rulers 
are disobedient. (16) Ephraim has suffered; he has dried up at his roots; he 
shall no longer bear fruit, for even if he brings forth children, I will kill the 
objects of desire from their womb. (17) God will reject them, because they 
did not listen to him, and they will be wanderers among the nations. 
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ro: "Aumtedog evxAnuatodoa Iopoma, 0 xapmdc evOynvav adtiic xaTta TO MARCOS 
TOV KAPTAV AVTHS EMANSvVEV OUTIATTHOLA, KATA TA HYAER TIS YH adTOD 
MKOSOLUNTEV OTHAAS. 

10:2 euEeploav xapdiag adbtav, vov dpavicOhcovtat adtos KaTaACKdpEt Th OUTLO- 
TTHPLA AVTOV, TAACITWEHTOVEW al OTHAL AdTA. 

10:3 Stott vOv Epodaty Ovdx got Bactreds huety, Sti odx EpoRNOnuev tov Kuptov. 
6 8é BactAeds tl momoet HUiv, 

10:4 AaAdy PYuata Meopadceis Pevdete; Stabycetat Siabyxyv, dvaterel we &ypw- 
oTls KPI Ertl yEpToV dypod. 

10:5 TH LOTXwW TOD olxov “Ov Tapoixnrovow xaToimodvTEs Lapcdoetov, STI ETEv- 
Oycev Aads adtod En’ adtov' Kal KAbwS MAPETINPAVAY KUTOV, ETLYAPODVTAL 
éml thy ddEav adtod, étt petwxiody dn’ adtod. 

10:6 xal abtdv ig "Acouptous dyoavtes, anyveyxav Eevin tH BaotAt Iapetur ev 
Sdpatt Epocup déetau, xal aicyuvOycetat Iopanar év tH BovAy adbtod. 

10:7 amepplipev Lapdpeta Pacirea adtijg wo Pevyavov emt Mpocwrov Udatoc: 

10:8 xal eEaoOycovtat Bwpol’Ov, ducoTmpata tod "Iopanar: dxavOat xai teiBorot 
avaBbycovtat emt te Pvotaotpla adtav: xal Epodat tols dpeow Kadvpate 
neds, xat tots Bovvots Téoate ey’ nudc. 

10:9 &@’ od of Bovvol, Huaptev "Iopana, éxet EotTyoav: od ph KaTAAdBY adtods ev 
TO Bovva moAEpog Eri TH TExvA dSuxtas 

1o:10 TaldedcEe AdTOUS Kal TUVAYONCoVTaL En’ ALTODS Aol, Ev TH MadederOar 
adtovs év tats Suatv ddixtaig adTHY. 

10:11 'Eppdip ddparts Sedidaypevy dyamdy vixos, eyw dé emeAevoopat emt TO 
xOMLOTOV TOD TPAYNHAOD adTIS ETIBIBO "Eppdip, Tapaciwmnaopat loddav, 
EVloXVGEL AVTA ‘Taxw8. 


10:1 evOyvav adtijc] B, L, and Swete; adthc¢ evdyvev A, Q, and Rahlfs; eveyvav adty Ziegler (= 
MT). adtis 2°] B, Q, Swete, and Ziegler; adtav A*; adtod A* (?), Q*, and Rahlfs. @vctactypte | 
B, L, and Swete; td Ovciactypta A, Q, Rahlfs and Ziegler. qxodduncev] B, Swete and Rahlfs; 
@xodopuynoav Q* and Ziegler (= MT). 10:2 éueoicav] B, Swete, and Rahlfs; euepice Ziegler (= 
MT). 10:3 jyetv] B*; uty Be and modern editions. 10:5 xatoiodvtes] B (+) and Swete; of 
xatoimodvtes Rahlfs and Ziegler. Aad<¢] B, Swete, and Ziegler; 6 Adc A, Q, L, and Rahlfs. 10:8 
2Exp0ycovtat] all modern versions and at least B> (see note in Swete); the last three letters (-ta) 
are written in the right hand column, and they may be original or the original scribe may have 
intended the last three letters to be understood by a line above the end of the word (beginning 
with 0) and extending into the right column. (There does not seem to be a v in the ending, but 
in B a line extending into the right column often indicates a v should be understood). 10:10 
mraidedoe] B* (+); modSedoat B*> and Swete; HAVev madedoat Rahlfs; HAGov nodedcar Ziegler. 
10:11 vixos] B*, Q, and V; vetxog B*», A, and modem editions. mapaciwmycopat] B, L, Swete, 
and Ziegler; xal mapaciwnycopat A, Q, and Rahlfs. 
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Chapter Ten 


(1) Israel is a healthy vine; her fruit is abundant. According to the multitude of 
her fruits, she has multiplied altars; according to the good things of his land, 
he built steles. (2) They divided their hearts; now they will be annihilated; he 
will cast down their altars; their steles will suffer misery. (3) For now they will 
say, “We have no king, for we did not fear the Lord, but the king—what will 
he do for us”? (4) Speaking words, false pretexts, he will make a covenant; 
judgment will spring up like grass upon a barren portion ofa field (5) against 
the bull calf of the house of On. The inhabitants of Samaria will dwell as 
sojourners, because his people mourned for it. And as they infuriated him, 
they will rejoice over his glory, for it had been deported from him. (6) And they 
carried him away bound to the Assyrians, tribute to King Iarim. He will receive 
Ephraim because of the gift, and Israel will be shamed by his decision. (7) 
Samaria has cast out her king, like a dry twig upon the face of the waters. (8) 
And the altars of On, the sins of Israel, will be destroyed. Thorns and thistles 
will grow up upon their altars, and they will say to the mountains, “Cover us,’ 
and to the hills, “Fall upon us.” (9) Since the hills Israel has sinned; there they 
stood. The war against the children of injustice will never overtake them in the 
hill. (10) He disciplined them, and peoples will be gathered together against 
them when they are disciplined for their two injustices. (11) Ephraim is a heifer 
taught to love victory. And I will come down upon the fairest part of her neck; 
I will mount Ephraim; I will pass over Iouda in silence; Jacob will prevail over 
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10:12 omelpate Eautots cic Sucatocdvyy, Tovyyoate elg xapTOV Cwis, pwtioate 
Eautots Pads yywoews, exQntyoate tov Kvptov Ews tod éAOetv yevmata 
Stxatoovwys Hutv. 

10:13 Wva tl Tapeciwmnoate doePetav, xol Tag ddtxiag adTIS ETPLYH OTE, EMayEtE 
KaPTLOV pEevOy}; OTL HAmioas Ev Tolg dUAPTHUATIV cov, ev TANGEt Suvdmews 
gov, 

10:14 xal EEavactycetat ATMAELA EV TH AUG Tov, Kal Mé&VTOA TH TEPITETENYITLEVEL 
gov olyncetat. wo dpywv Larapdv é€x tod olxov ‘TepoBodu, ev nuEepoug 
TOAELOV UN TEPA Ertl TEXVOIS NOdgLCV, 

10:15 OUTWS ToMow bytv, olxo¢ TOD "IopanA, dd moocwmoD ddixtag xaxidv DUav. 
dpov dnepsignaav: dnepion Bactreds "Icpana 

11 “Ott wyrtos "Iopana xat eyo nydrnon abtov, xai 2& Aiybrtov petexdAcoa 
TH TEXVEA ADTOD. 

11:2 Kabws LETEKdAETA AdTOD, OUTWS ATMYXOVTO EX TPOTWIOD LOU’ AdTOl TOIG 
BaaAgip e6vov xai toils yAumtots ebupiwv. 

11:3 xal eyw ovvertddica tov "Epodiu, cverAaBov adtov emt tov Boayerove you 
xal odx €yvacav ott topo adtovs. 

11:4 ev dapdopd dvOowrwv, eEetewa adtods ev Seopoics aeyannoews Lov, xai Eco- 
pat adtois ws pariCwv d&vOpwrtos eri tag ctexrydvag abtod: xat emtBAEpouort 
TEPOS AVTOV, SUVTOMAL ADTA. 


10:12 )piv] B and Swete; dytv Rahlfs and Ziegler. The first person pronoun gives the impression 
that the words come from the prophet and not the Lord, and thus it alleviates the tension of 
the Lord commanding the reader to “seek the Lord.” 10:13 auaothpacww] B (+) and Swete; 
&pyact(v) Rahlfs and Ziegler. Cf. Mic 5:9 (Ziegler, 219). 10:14 “IepoRody] B, Q, and Swete; 
IepoBaaA A, Q*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 10:15 adits xoxidv] B (+) and Swete (= MT); xoncadv A, 
Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 6e90v] B* (a second ¢ [resulting in 6e9pou] has been added above the 
line); 3p8p0u B2> and modern editions. The genitive of the adjective 4p9é¢ (“straight”), which 
appears to be the reading of B’, is a very difficult reading; one would expect the nominative 
plural with the plural verb. Furthermore, the genitive form dp8povu is a common adverb in the 
LXX (MUR, 505). It is possible that the genitive form of the adjective (6p86¢) could have been 
understood in an adverbial sense, resulting in a meaning very similar to the corrected reading 
in B; it is difficult to think of any other way to interpret dp9ov. The textual tradition that I have 
been able to trace has no evidence of the reading 6984c, in this verse, except in B*. Thus I have 
concluded that in B the reading dp80u was understood early on to be a mistake for dp9pov, or 
it was understood adverbially in a sense similar to dp@pov. dmepelpyoav] BY; aneppigyoav 
B*, A, Q, and modern editions (Swete has &nepignoav). &nepign] B* and Swete; aneppign 
B, A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 11:1 6tt] B (+) and Swete; Atétt A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 11:2 
adtob] B*; abtobc B*> and modern editions. BawAcip] B and Swete; BaaAip Rahlfs and Ziegler. 
11:3 Beaxetdva] B*; Bpoyidve B*> and modern editions. xai odx] B, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; ovx 
Swete. According to Swete the xai was added by the first two correctors of B; however the xat 
appears to be original in the text of B in a contracted form at the end ofa line. 
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him. (12) Sow to yourselves with the goal of righteousness; reap with the 
goal of the fruit of life; enlighten the light of knowledge for yourselves; seek 
the Lord until the produce of righteousness comes to us. (13) Why did you 
pass over ungodliness in silence and reap its sins? You ate false fruit, because 
you hoped in your sinful deeds, in the multitude of your army. (14) And 
destruction shall rise up among your people, and all your walled places shall 
disappear, as the ruler Salaman disappeared from the house of Ieroboam; in 
the days of battle they dashed a mother to the ground with her children. (15) 
So I will do to you, O house of Israel; because of the unrighteousness of your 
evil deeds, repeatedly they were cast away; Israel’s king was cast away, 


Chapter Eleven 


(1) for Israel was an infant. And I loved him, and out of Egypt I recalled his 
children. (2) As I recalled him, so they went away from me; they kept sacri- 
ficing to the Baalim, and they kept burning incense to carved idols. (3) And I 
bound the feet of Ephraim; I took him upon my arm; and they did not know 
that I had healed them (4) amidst the destruction of people; I spread them 
out with the bonds of my love, and I will be to them like a person slapping 
on his cheeks; and I will look attentively to him; I will prevail over him. 
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11:5 xatoxyncev "Epodiu ev Atyurtw, xat "Agoodp adtog Bactreds adtod, Str 
ovx noednaev ertotpEerpat: 

11:6 xal nolevyaev pourpata ev Talc MOAECtW adTOD, Kal KaTEMAvCED Ev Tals YEpClV 
avtod: xal payovtat Ex THV StaBovAiwy adtav. 

11:7 KALO ANOS AdTOD ETINPELAMEVOS Ex THS KATOLKIAS ADTOD: Kal 6 Jedg Ent TH 
Tita adtod Ouuwhycetat, xat od py Wipwoy adTdv. 

11:3 Tho diaddpat, Eppdip; brepaomid cov, Iopana; ti ce S1ax8G; wo “Adare 
Oycopai ce xal wo LeBwety. weteotpdpy y xapdin Lov Ev TH adTM, TuvEeTa- 
pdxOy n MEeTALEAIA Lov" 

11:99 OV Ly ToIMow Kata THY Opyyy Tod Fupod Lov, od Uy EyxnataAinw Tod 
eEaArpOfjvat tov "Eppcu: dtdtt Gedg eyw cit xat obx &vOpwrtoc: ev coi dytoc, 
xal obx sioeAevaopant Eig TOA. 

11:10 értiow Kuplov mopevcopat wo Adwy epevEeta, Sti adtds wevcetat, xai 
EXTTHTOVTAL TEXVA VOATWV. 

11:11 €xoThoovtat ws Spveov €& Aiyirtov, xal wo meplotepa ex ys Acoupiwv 
xal dToKatacthHaw abtovs Eig TOUS olxoUS ATHY, AEyet KUetoc. 

11:12 'ExdxAwoev pe ev pevdet Egocup, xai ev dceBeta otxog Iopanja nai lovda. 
vov Eyvw adtods 6 PEdc, xal And cytog xexAnoetat Geod. 


12:1 6 6€ "Eppdip movnpdv rvebpe, edlw&ev xavowva Sdnv thy Nuépav: ever 
xal nator enaynouvev xat Siadyenv neta "Acovptwv dteeto, xorl EActov elc 
Alyuntov éveTtopeveto. 

12:2 Kal xploig TH Kuplw Mpd¢ "lovdav Tod Exducijoat Tov "TaxwP xata tag Odods¢ 
avtod, Kal Kata TA EMiTHSEdpata avTOD dmodwoEl AdTH. 

12:3 &v TH xolAia Eextepvicev Tov AdeAGov avdtod, xai ev xOmMOIG adTOD EvioyuceV 
Tpds OEdv, 

12:4 Kal evioyucev LEeTa dyyédov Kal YOvvacdn: ExAavoav xal edenOnocv pov, Ev 
TO olxw “Ov ebpoody us, at Exel EAWANON TPd¢ adTOU. 

12:5 0 0€ Kuptog 6 8ed¢ 6 mavtoxpadtwp eotat LvNUdovvov adtod. 

12:6 “al od ev 0e@ cov émtotpEerbetc: ZAcov xai xpiua pvAdcagon, wal Eyyile TPOG 
tov edv cou dia mavtdc. 


11:8 dix8dpcut 1°] B (+) and Swete; S10 Rahlfs and Ziegler. petaperin] B*, A, and Swete; 
wetopereic Bt, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. s1:g e€oArpOjva] BX; eExAcrpOyjveu Be and modern 
editions. 110 dpevgéta] B (?) and Swete; mptocetat B*>; wpyceta modern editions. 1:1 
exmtyoovtat| B* (?), and Swete; xai éxntyaovtat A, Q™S; exotygovtat B (?); xat exotyaovtat A, Q*, 
L, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. Rahlfs and Swete note it is possible, but unclear, that B has exntyaovtat 
(“they will fly away”). Macintosh, 471, suggests éxotyaovtat may be the original reading in B. 
11:12 dcefelg] B, L, and Swete; dceBetats Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; dceBelag A. 12:2 &modwcet] 
B (+) and Swete; dvtamodwcet Rahlfs and Zeigler. Cf. 12:15. 12:4 Ov] B, L, Q*™8, and modern 
editions (cf. 4:15); omit Ov Q*; wou A and Q*. adtodc] B, V, and Swete; adtdv A, Rahlfs, and 
Ziegler. 
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(5) Ephraim settled in Egypt and Assour; he is his king, because he did not 
want to return. (6) And the sword was weak in his cities, and it ceased to 
work in his hands; and they shall eat from their schemes. (7) And his people 
are hanging on away from his dwelling place, and God will be angered at 
his precious things and will not exalt him. (8) How shall I dispose of you, 
O Ephraim? Shall I protect you, O Israel? How shall I deal with you? Shall 
I make you like Adama and like Seboim? My heart has turned on itself; my 
regret was aroused. (9) I will not do according to the anger of my wrath; I will 
not abandon Ephraim to be wiped out; for I am divine and not human, holy 
in your midst; and I will not enter into a city. (10) I will go after the Lord; he 
will lift his voice like a lion, because he will roar, and the children of waters 
shall be amazed. (11) They shall be amazed like a bird from Egypt and like a 
dove from the land of the Assyrians, and I will restore them in their homes, 
says the Lord. (12) Ephraim has encircled me with a lie, and the house of 
Israel and Iouda with ungodliness; now God has come to know them, and he 
will be called the holy people of God. 


Chapter Twelve 


(1) And Ephraim, an evil spirit, has pursued a scorching wind all the day. 
He multiplied worthless and vain things, and he made a covenant with the 
Assyrians, and he was trading olive oil in Egypt. (2) And the Lord has a judicial 
sentence against Iouda to punish Jacob according to his ways, and he will give 
back to him to requite him according to his deeds. (3) In the womb he tripped 
up his brother, and in his struggles he prevailed against God. (4) And he 
prevailed with an angel and won. They wept and implored me; in the house of 
On they found me, and there it was spoken to them. (5) But the Lord, the God, 
the Almighty shall be his memorial. (6) And as for you, by your God you shall 
return. Keep mercy and judgment, and draw near to your God continually. 
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12:7 Xavdav év xetpl adtod Cuydc ddixelac, xatadvvactevew nydmnyoe. 

12:8 xat elev Egodip Any nerAottyxa, elonxa dverpoyny guavt@. mdvtec of 
TOvol ADTOD ob EdpEeOcovTat aAvTH Sr’ deducing ds Hucptev. 

12:9 ey dé Kuptog 6 9ed¢ cou dvnyayov ce Ex yg AlyUmtov, ETL KATOLMIA CE EV 
oxnvais xabws Nuepat EopThs. 

12:10 Kal AGANTW TMEOS TPO@HTAG, Kal EyW Opdoets EMANILVA, Kal Ev yEpaiv 
TPOPYTAV WLoLwOyv. 

12:11 Et Uy Taradd éotw, doa evdets Hoav év Paradd &pyovtes AvardCovtes, xal 
TH PvataoTy pla AdTHOV WS YEAMVal Ertl EpToV aypod. 

12:12 Kal dvexwoenoev ‘TaxwB eig maidtov Luplac, xal edobAevaev “Iopana ev 
yovarxt, xal ev yovoixl epvrdgato. 

12:13 Kal Ev Tpo~HTH avyyayev KUptosg tov “Iopand ex yc Atybatov, xat ev 
TPOGHTY StequAdyOy. 

12:14 €0bpwcev Eppdin xat mapwpyioev' xal t0 atua adtod én’ adtov exyvdyoetat, 
xal Tov dvidtopov adtod dvramodwoet adt@ Kuptoc. 


13:1 Kata& tov Adyov "Eppa Sixcmpata abtoc eAaBev ev t@ ‘Iopana, xai eeto 
AVTA TH Baar xoxt drrebaver. 

13:2 Kal MooceGevto TOD aaptavelv, xal ETroinoav ExvTots ywvevpa Ex TOD 
apyuptov adtav xat’ cixdva cldwAwy, Eoya TexTOvwy ovvTETeAcopEeva avTois 
avtol Aéyovow Odtoate dvOopwnous, Ldcyxot yap exAeAoinacw. 

13:3 Old TOTO EgovTat WS VEPEAY TEWIVY Kal WS Sodco¢ OPHOIV TOPEVOLEVY, WS 
xvod dnopvawpevos ag’ dAwvos xal ws atpig dd Saxpdwv. 

13:4 &ya@ dé Kiptos 6 Gedg cov, atepedy Tov odpavey xal xtiwy yhy, ob at xelpats 
Extioav nacav tv otpatelav tod odpavod, xal od mapEdetEd cor adta tod 
TopeveOat omticw adtav: xal Eyw dvnyayov ae Ex yg Alyurtov, xai Oedv 
TAH E00 od yvwon, xal cwlwv obx Eottv tape Enod. 

13:5 €Y@ EmMoivevoy ce Ev TH EONMY, Ev YH] doumntw 


12:7 &ducelac] B*; &Suctag Ba and modern editions. 12:8 odx] B* (this appears to be a mistake 
in B* before the rough breathing); ody B*>, and modern editions. 81] B, L, Swete, and Rahlfs; 
dia A, Q, and Ziegler. 12:9 nuepat] B, V, and Swete; nuepa A, Q, and Ziegler; hue Rahlfs. 1221 
Toradd 2°] B, V, A, and Q, and Swete; T'aAyaa C, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 12:12 matdiov] B*; mediov 
B*> and modern editions. 12:13 éx yf<] B, V, L, Q’, and Swete; 2& A, Q*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
1214 dvidiop.dv] B* (2); dvetStopdv B2> and modern editions. 13:2 mpocéevto] B, Q*, Swete, and 
Ziegler; mpocé9eto A, Q, and Rahlfs, xai émoinoav] B, Q, L, Swete, and Ziegler; étt xai emotnoav 
Aand Rahlfs. 13:3 w¢ 3°] B, L, Swete, and Ziegler; womep A, Q, and Rahlfs. Saxpdwv] Band 
Swete; dxpidwv Rahlfs and Ziegler; Saxpdwv xanvoddoyns C (+); xamvodoyns A and Q. 13:4 Tov 
odpavév] B (+) and Swete; odpavev Rahlfs and Ziegler. yeipaic] B*; xetpes (or xetpets in B?>) and 
modern editions. The feminine plural article precedes it, so it must have been understood as a 
feminine plural noun (see Thackeray § 6, [11]). otpatetav] B* and Swete; otpatidy B*, Rahlfs, 
and Ziegler. 13:5 émolyevév] B*; éxotpawédv B> and modern editions (see Thackeray § 6, [11]). 
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(7) Canaan, false scales in his hand, has loved to oppress. (8) And Ephraim 
said, “But I am rich; I have found relief for myself.” None of the fruits of his 
toil will be available to him because of the injustices by which he sinned. 
(g) But I, the Lord your God, brought you up from the land of Egypt; I shall 
make you dwell in tents again, like the days of a feast, (10) and I will speak 
to prophets; and I multiplied visions, and I was represented in the hands of 
prophets. (11) If Galaad does not exist, then rulers sacrificing in Galaad were 
liars, and their altars were like mounds on a barren portion of a field. (12) 
And Jacob departed to the child of Syria, and Israel served for a wife, and for 
a wife he kept watch over sheep. (13) And by a prophet the Lord led Israel out 
of the land of Egypt, and by a prophet he was carefully guarded. (14) Ephraim 
made angry and provoked to anger, and his blood will be poured out upon 
him, and the Lord will pay him back for his reproach, 


Chapter Thirteen 


(1) according to the report of Ephraim. He received statutes in Israel, and he 
established them for the goddess Baal, and he died. (2) And they continued 
to sin more, and they made for themselves a molten image out of their silver 
according to the likeness of idols, works of craftsmen, produced for them. 
They say, “Sacrifice people, for calves have perished.” (3) Therefore, they 
will be like a morning cloud, and like the early dew that passes away, like 
chaff that blows away from the threshing floor, and like vapor from tears. 
(4) But I am the Lord your God who establishes the heaven and creates the 
earth, whose hands created all the host of the heaven. And I did not reveal 
these things to you to follow after them. And I brought you up from the land 
of Egypt, and you shall not know a God except me, and there is no savior 
beside me. (5) I shepherded you in the wildemess, in an uninhabitable land, 
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13:6 KATA TAS Vouas aAdTAV’ xal everrAnaby aay Eig MAHOU, Kat Dpwbyoav ai 
xapdtot AVTHV, Evexa TOUTOV EMEAAOEVTO Lov. 

13:7 Kal eropat adtots we mavOynp xal wo M&pdartg Kata THY Oddv ’"Agaupiwv: 

13:3 dmavtTycopat adtois wo &pxosg dmopoupevy, xal StappyEwW cvyxActopov 
xapdias adtav, xal xatapcyovtat adtods Exel cxdpvot Sovjpod, Onpia dypod 
Stacmacet adTOvS. 

13:9 TH StapSopd cov, ‘Iapana, tig BonOyoet; 

13:10 100 6 Bactreds cov odto¢g; nai Stacwoktw oe ev Thou Tals TOAECIV COU 
xpwatw oe dv cima Adc pot Bactréa xal &pyovta. 

13:11 Kal Ewe cot Pactrea ev doyf Lov, xal Ecyov ev TH Ova prov. 

13:12 TVITPOOHV Adixetag "Eqodty, EvKexpvupevy Y apcaotic adtod: 

13:13 WOElvEes WE TIcTOvENS HEovow adtd. obtos 6 vidg cov 6 Ppdvitos, Stdtt od Ly 
brootH ev ouvtpibH TExverv. 

13:14 &% XEl9d¢ Gov Pdcopat xal Ex Gavatov AvtTpwcopat adtots tod H Sixy gov, 
Odvate; od TO KEVTPOV Gov, KON; TapdxANnoELS KEXPUTITAL ATO OPPAALAY 
od, 

13:15 St6Tt obTOG ava pécov AdEAMHY Stacteret, excEer xavowva &vepov Kbprog 
ex THs Eeyuov En’ adtov, xat dvaEnpavel tas PAEBas adtod, ZEconuwcer 
Tas THYAS avTOO: adbtd¢ KaTAENPAvEt THY iv abtOd Kal mevTA Ta OxEdN TH 
ETOvUnTa avdtod. 


14:1 ApavicOnoetat Lapcpeta, STi dvtéoty Teds Tov Jeov adtHc: Ev Pouqain 
TEecodvtat adtol, xol te VroTiOb1a adtav Edagicycovtal, xai at ev yaotpl 
EXOVTAL AVTHV Stappaynoovtat. 

14:2 "Emtotpd@ytt, Iopana, mpd¢ Kuptov tov Gedy cou, dott yo8evnous ev tats 
aSixetais cov. 

14:3 AdBete ped’ Exvtdv Adyous xal Emiatpdpyte TOs KUptov Tov Gedv Dpov 
elTATE AUTH STtwS WN AGBYTE ASixtav xat AdByTE dyad, nai dvtamodwoopev 
KAPTIOV YELAEWY NLA. 


13:6 mtAyouvyv] B* (?); it is difficult to know if the omicron that is above the line is original 
or, as is normally the case in B, an addition by the correctors; tAyouovyv B*> and modern 
editions. émeAdGevto] B*; éeAdGovtd] B?> and modern editions (see Thackeray §17, n. 10). 
13:8 cuvKAetcpov] B* (?) and Swete; cvyxAetopov B’, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; cvyxAicpov A. 13:12 
aSuceiac] B*; &Suctag B2> and modern editions. évxexpupypévy] B* and Swete; éyxexpuppevy 
B*, Q*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; xexpvypevy Q (cf. 13:8). 13:13 wdetves] B*; dives B2> and modern 
editions. 6 gpdviuoc] B and Swete; od ppdvinos Q’, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 13:14 pdcopat] 
B (}) and Swete; pdcouct adtods Rahlfs and Ziegler. xabowva &vepov] B and Swete, and 
Ziegler; évenov xavowva A, Q, L, and Rahlfs. 14:1 droti8G1a] B*; dmotitO1a] B*, A, Q’, and 
modern editions; trotié1a Q. There were apparently alternative spellings of this word. 14:2 
émtotedpytt] B*, Rahlfs, and Ziegler; émotedeyo B*? and Swete. ddixetouc] B*; dductatg B 
and modern editions. 
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(6) throughout their feedings; and they were filled to the full, and their hearts 
were lifted up, and because of this they forgot me. (7) And I will be to them 
like a panther and like a leopard along the way of the Assyrians. (8) I will 
meet them like a famished bear, and I will break through the enclosure of 
their heart, and a young lion from the thicket will devour them there; wild 
beasts of the field will tear them in pieces. (9) In your destruction, O Israel, 
who will help you? (10) Where is this king of yours? And let him save you. In 
all your cities let him judge you. Of whom you said, “Give to me a king and a 
ruler.’ (11) And I gave you a king in my anger, and IJ held fast in my wrath. (12) 
Ephraim is a wicked assembly; his sin is hidden. (13) Pains like of a woman 
giving birth will come to him; this is your prudent son, because he will not 
withstand in the destruction of children. (14) Out of the hand of Hades I will 
save, and out of death I will redeem them. Where is your punishment, O 
death? Where is your sting, O Hades? Comfort is hidden from my eyes, (15) 
for this one will divide between brethren; the Lord will bring a hot wind from 
the desert against him, and it will dry up his springs; and it will devastate his 
fountains; it will ravage his land and all the desirable vessels. 


Chapter Fourteen 


(1) Samaria will be annihilated, because she rose up against her God; they will 
fall by the sword, and their nursing babies will be dashed to the ground, and 
their pregnant women will be ripped open. (2) Return, O Israel, to the Lord 
your God, for you have fallen on account of your iniquities. (3) Take words 
with you, and return to the Lord your God; speak to him in order that you do 
not receive a penalty for wrongdoing, and you receive good things: “And we 
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14:4 "Agoove ov uy awon Nudc, Eg’ Inmov odu dvaByoducba: odxETt UY ElTWLEV 
Ocoi nUdV, Tots Epyols THV YELOHV NUGV: O Ev col EAeyoEL dpMaver. 

14:5 idcomat Tag KaTOLKlas AdTAYV, dyannTw AdTOS OLoAdyws, Stl dmEoTPEPEV 
THY Opyy Lov an’ adtod. 

14:6 Ecopat wo Spdcog TH "Iopana, dvOycet we xpivov, xat Barret tas PiCag adtod 
ws 6 AiBavoc: 

14:7 Topevdoovtat of xAdSoL adTod, Kai Eota wo Edain xat&xapmos, xal H 
dogpacia adtod wo AtBavou: 

14:8 emlotpepovatv ual xaBrodvton bd THY oxeryy adtod, Cyoovtat xat Ledvabyy- 
govtat citw: xai eEaveycet &umerog pvynpdovvov abtod, we otvog AtBavov. 

14:9 TO Eppdip, thavt® ett xal lSwAoic; eyw etameivwoa avtov, xal xatioxvow 
abtov: yw we &pxevdog muxcCovou, && Euod 6 xapmdc cov eveytat. 

14:10 TIg TOPOS Kal TUVICEL TADTE; TH) TUVETOS Kat EMLYVMCETAL HDTE; SrdTI EvOEtort 
ai ddo0i toB xuplov, nal Sixatot topevoovta ev adtate, of de doeBets do8evy- 
govow ev avtaic. 


14:4 2g’ tnmov] B* (?) Bb, and modern editions. There is some question concerning the reading 
of B*, and it appears that {x was moved from its original position at the beginning of one line 
to the end of the preceding line by a corrector. 14:5 61] B, Swete, and Rahlfs; di6tt A and 
Ziegler. thv dpyyv] B, A, Q, and Swete; y dpyy L, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. adtod 3°] B (+) and 
Swete (= MT); adt@v Rahlfs and Ziegler. 14:8 dyedoc] B (+) and Swete; wc &umedoc B®, A, 
Rahlfs, and Ziegler. pvypdocvvov] B (+) and Swete; To pvypdovvov A, Q, Rahlfs, and Ziegler. 
14:9 xaticyvow] B and Swete (= MT); éyw xaticybow Rahlfs and Ziegler. Oye a] This is the 
subscript at the end of B (and A). 
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will repay the fruit of our lips. (4) Assour will never save us; we will not mount 
on a horse; we will never again say, ‘Our gods’ to the works of our hands; the 
one in you, he will pity the orphan.” (5) I will restore their dwelling places; 
I will love them openly, for he turned my wrath from him. (6) I will be like 
dew to Israel; he shall blossom like a lily, and he will cast forth his roots; like 
Lebanon (7) his branches will go forth, and he will be like a fruitful olive tree, 
and his fragrance will be like incense. (8) They will return, and they will sit 
under his shade; they shall live, and they shall be satisfied with grain; the 
vineyard will blossom, his memory will be like the wine of Lebanon (9) for 
Ephraim. What is there any longer between him and idols? I humbled him, 
and I will strengthen him. I will be like a leafy juniper tree; your fruit has 
been found from me. (10) Who is wise and will understand these things or 
prudent and will comprehend them? For the ways of the Lord are straight, 
and the righteous walk in them, but the ungodly will fall in them. 


COMMENTARY 


A. 11-11 


In Vaticanus (B) Hos is formally divided into eleven sections by capital 
letters in the left column (beta [2] through iota alpha [11]). Although there 
is no capital alpha at the beginning of the book to mark the first paragraph, 
one has been placed at the beginning of this commentary; it was probably 
understood in the manuscript. There are further paragraph divisions in 
Vaticanus, beyond the letters in the left column, which are marked by the 
extension of the text into the left margin, and these are the basis of the 
divisions in this commentary. See the discussion above in the Introduction 
to the Commentary on Hosea. 

Apart from the superscription in 1:1 and the closing in 14:10, the contents of 
Hos naturally divide into three broad sections: 1:2—3:5, 4:1-11:12, and 12:1-14:9. 
Each section begins with judgment and ends with promise. The first section 
is the account of Hosea and his family, symbolizing the Lord’s relationship 
with Israel. The middle and final sections are called a “judgment” (xpictc) 
that the Lord brings respectively against Israel (4:1) and Judah (12:2). Note the 
repetition of the phrase xpictg tH xvpiw mpdc in those two verses. There are 
several other indications of this three part structure, such as the repetition 
of Adyos xvptov in 1:1 and 2 and 4:1 at the beginning of the first two sections, 
and the references to Israel returning to the Lord (3:5) or being restored 
(11:11) at the end of the first and second sections (see also the implications 
of Israel’s restoration at the end of the third section in 14:2-9), and also 
Israel being “amazed” (é&iotyut) in 3:5 and 1110-11 at the end of the first 
two sections. All three sections end with Israel being restored to be “God’s 
people” again (3:5; 11:12; 14:5-8), enjoying the good things of the Lord (esp. 3:5; 
14:3). 

Hos 1:1 is the title of the book, and in Vaticanus Hos 1:2 is a separate 
paragraph summarizing the first section (1:2-3:5), and in a sense the whole 
book. (See the similar pattern in Amos.) In Vaticanus the remainder of the 
first chapter is divided into several paragraphs, corresponding roughly to the 
three children that are born to Hosea and Gomer (1:3; 1:4—5; 1:6—7; 1:8-11). 
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Title and Author, 1:1 


This verse contains the title of the book and the author. The phrase “the word 
of the Lord” (Adyog xvetov) is the normal description of the contents of a 
prophetic book (cf. “the words of the prophet” in Amos 1:1 and Jer 1:1). This is 
the only mention of Hosea in the Old Testament, and the kings that are used 
to date his ministry place him in the eighth century BCE. Since, according 
to the contents of the book, Hosea ministers to the northern kingdom, it is 
unusual that his ministry is dated by four kings from the southern kingdom, 
whose reigns were from 792-686 BCE, and only one king from the northern 
kingdom, Jeroboam II, whose reign was from about 786—746 BCE. Most doubt 
that Hosea’s ministry extended to the time of Hezekiah’s reign (ca. 729-686), 
but perhaps part of the book was written during that period. 


Introduction. 1:2 


“The beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosee’” was taken by Jerome to 
refer to the beginning of the prophetic activity of the writing prophets (see 
BA, 23.1, 24). However, the sentences that follow suggest that it refers to the 
first section of the book of Hos (1:2—3:5, the symbolic message communicated 
through his marriage to Gomer and their three children). “By Hosee” (év 
Qone) means that Hosea was the agent through whom the word of the Lord 
came. The same expression occurs in Hab 2:1 (see also Heb 1:1; 1 Cor 14:21; Matt 
10:20; cf. Rom 9:25 where év t@ ‘Qoné with the article refers to the book of 
Hos). The phrase Adyog xupiov, which is parallel to 4:1 (see also 1:1) contributes 
to the structure of the book (see above). It is noteworthy that the LXX does 
not allegorize the Lord’s command for Hosea to “take to yourself a wife of 
fornication and children of fornication” as the Targum does in its allegorical 
treatment of Hosea’s marriage in chapters 1-3 (see Bons, “Osée 1, 2,” 208-212). 
It is debated whether Gomer was a prostitute before Hosea was commanded 
to marry her. According to the LXX this seems unlikely, because similar to 
the way she is called a “woman of fornication,” the children that she bears to 
Hosea are called “children of fornication.’ A comparison of chapters one and 
three suggests she became a prostitute after their marriage, then she became 
a slave, and she was then bought back by Hosea. Especially important in 
chapter three are 3:1, “Go again, love a woman ...” and 3:5, “And after these 
things the sons of Israel will return, and they will seek the Lord their God 
....” Also important is the future tense, “will prostitute itself” (describing the 
nation in 1:2), because it makes the Lord’s statement an announcement of 
what Israel will do in the future (see Joosten, “Osée 1, 2,” 205), and thus it 
is consistent that Gomer, who represents Israel, would prostitute herself 
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after her marriage to Hosea. Muraoka suggests the rendering “from closely 
following the Lord” for the last phrase of the verse (Mur, 409; see also p. 167). 
Later passages in Hos, like 4:11-14 and 5:4 further validate that the account 
of Gomer’s adultery in 1:2—3:5 is symbolic of Israel’s spiritual adultery in the 
nation’s unfaithfulness to the Lord. 


Hosea Takes Gomer and She Bears a Son, 1:3 


This verse is in a separate paragraph in B; there does not appear to be a major 
division between this verse and the next two verses, because although there 
is a paragraph division between 1:3 and 4, it is not also marked by a short 
horizontal line above the beginning of the text at the left margin, as is found 
at what appear to be more major divisions like between 1:2 and 3 and between 
1:5 and 6. According to 1:3 Hosea does what the Lord commanded him to 
do in 1:2, and in this verse his wife is identified as “Gomer, the daughter of 
Debelaim.” She becomes pregnant and has a son. 


The Naming of Iezrael, 1:4-5 


These verses explain the symbolic significance of the Lord’s command that 
Hosea name his first son by Gomer Iezrael. The name “Iezrael” is often 
thought to be an allusion to Jehu’s violent overthrow of Joram in the valley of 
Jezreel (see 4 Kgdms 9-10; see BA, 23.4—9, 65), and thus, “to avenge the blood 
of Iezrael” would be judgment for Jehu’s usurping of the throne (4 Kgdms 9:21— 
28; but cf. 4 Kgdms 10:30 where the Lord rewards Jehu for doing this). Jehu 
was the great-grandfather of Jeroboam (1:1) and the one who established their 
dynasty in Israel. Joram was a descendent of Ahab and Jesebel. Normally 
with éxdixéw (“avenge”) the accusative designates the transgression, as is 
clearly the case in B, and the preposition émi designates the party receiving 
the punishment or revenge, as is also apparently the case in B (see BA, 23.1, 
65; Hos 2:15; 4:9). However, the reading Iovda in B (see text notes), as the party 
receiving the punishment, raises questions in the context of avenging “the 
blood of Iezrael” and bringing to an end “the kingdom of the house of Israel.” 
Verse 5 continues to speak of the judgment of the northern kingdom. The 
reading Iovéa could be a mistake (perhaps confused with Jehu [Iov or Etov]), 
but it certainly fits the situation after the fall of the southern kingdom and 
the period in which the LXX was translated. The reader of B would likely 
read it as a prophecy of the fall of Iouda. Thus, in B Israel and Judah are 
parallel and both will be judged. It is therefore more likely that a reader of 
B would understand the promise to “avenge the blood of Iezrael” (1:4) to be 
the avenging of the blood of the faithful follower of the Lord, Naboth, whom 
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Ahab killed in Iezrael (3 Kgdms 21), so he could have his vineyard. Ahab was 
the epitome of Baal worship in Israel (3 Kgdms 21:25-26), and the fulfillment 
of Elijah’s prophesied judgment of Ahab and his line (3 Kgdms 21:17—29) is 
apparently understood as a pattern for the Lord’s judgment on followers of 
Baal in Iouda. This pattern of Iouda and her kings following Ahab’s sins is 
picked up in several other places (2 Chron 21:13; 22:3—4; Mic 1:5; 6:16). 

Verse 4 establishes the theme of the confrontation between the Lord 
and Baal, which will occupy the remainder of the book. Judah has also 
followed in the false worship and idolatry of Ahab and Israel, and they will 
also experience the vengeance and judgment of the Lord for their sins. The 
translator and original readers of the LXX have already seen this come to 
pass. The fact that the Lord will “destroy the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Iezrael” (1:5) is perfect justice, because that is the same place where Ahab 
killed Naboth. The concept of judgment or blessing being in the same place 
is explicit in 1:1 (see the use of the phrase “the same place’ there). 


The Birth and Naming of Not Pitied, 1:6-7 


Gomer’s second child, apparently by Hosea, is a daughter, and the obvious 
way to understand “he said to him” is that the Lord is speaking, commanding 
Hosea to name the daughter “Not Pitied.” After the Lord’s command in 1:4 to 
call the first child Iezrael, it is natural to understand the Lord to be speaking in 
the parallel clauses commanding naming in1:6b and 1:9. The child, Not Pitied, 
is also symbolic of the Lord’s relationship with Israel, as are the names of her 
siblings. The name does not have implications concerning the legitimacy 
of the child, but rather, as these two verses indicate, it signifies the broken 
covenant relationship between the Lord and Israel (see also 2:25 and 8:1-4 
and the naming of Ichabod in 1Kgdms 4:21 where the name refers to the 
capture of the ark). The verb (€Acéw), rendered “pitied,” and the cognate 
noun (A¢o¢), rendered “pity,” are important for descriptions of covenant 
relationship in the LXX (ie., Exod 20:6; 34:7; Deut 7:9, 12; 30:3; 2 Kgdms 7:15; 
Ps 135[136 MT]). Muraoka suggests the rendering “I will become their sworn 
enemy” (Mur, 43) for the phrase dvtitacadpuevos avtitaEopat adtots, which is 
more literally, “opposing I will oppose them”; this action is the result of the 
broken covenant relationship. The same exact phrase is found in 3 Kgdms 
11:34, which may have been inspired by Hos 1:6. 

In the MT and the other main LXX mss the Lord promises that in contrast 
with Israel, he will have pity on Judah; however B omits any reference to 
Judah here, and simply says, “I will have pity on the sons, and I will save 
them.” Thus, in B this verse avoids any conflict with the punishment of Judah 
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decreed in 1:5, and by this reading B avoids a contrast between Israel and 
Judah as the recipients of the Lord’s mercy. The natural way to read B is 
that the Lord promises a restored covenant relationship and salvation for a 
future generation from both Israel and Judah; this is consistent with 1:10-11. 
This future salvation, or deliverance, will be completely “by the Lord their 
God,’ without any military assistance, and it follows the punishment decreed 
in 1:4 and elsewhere in this context. The LXX has a tendency to downplay 
the distinction found in the MT between Judah and the other tribes in 4:15, 
6:10—-11, 11:12, and in 1:7 in B, but not in the other main LXX mss (see BA, 23.1, 
147). 


The Birth and Naming of Not My People and Promise of Future Blessing, 1:8-n 


Vaticanus makes no division between 1:9 and 10, and thus, this section 
contains two different emphases. In 1:83-9 Gomer weans Not Pitied, and 
she conceives and bears a third child, Not My People. Since children were 
routinely weaned at two to three years of age, it is likely that the reader 
would understand the symbolic conception, birth, and naming of the three 
children to cover a time period of five or six years. The name “Not My People” 
symbolizes that since Israel has given her loyalty to other gods, she can no 
longer call herself the people of God. Verses 9-10 leave no doubt that the 
names are symbolic of Israel’s relationship with the Lord. The term Aad¢ 
normally refers to the covenant people of God in Hos; it is always so in the 
singular (cf. the plurals in 9:1 and 10:10). On the formula of Israel as God’s 
covenant people, see Exod 6:7 and Lev 26:12; in Hos 1:9 the formula is negative. 
The name “Not My People” is perhaps the strongest and clearest of the three 
names of the children in Hos 1 for communicating the Lord’s alienation from 
Israel and the severing of the covenant relationship. The phrase “and I am 
not your ‘T am’” (xal éyw odx eit buOv) is an allusion to the divine name in 
Exod 3:14 (ey eit o av), which is strengthened in the LXX rendering of Hos 
1:9 by the employment of the present tense of cit (Joosten, “Exegesis in the 
Septuagint Version of Hosea,” 80). Ziegler capitalizes the verb Ei in his text 
to stress the connection with Exod 3:14 and the reference to the Lord. By 
the use of this language Hosea is not denying the existence of “I am,” but 
rather making the point that the Lord is no longer Israel's “I am”; the Lord 
has revoked his covenant relationship with the present generation of Israel. 
The next two verses (1:10-11) indicate that a future generation of Israelites 
will enjoy the blessings and protection of a covenant relationship with the 
Lord. 1 Pet 2:10 uses the language of Hosea 1 to describe the gentile recipients 
of that letter (note the evidence for gentile recipients in 1 Pet 118 and 4:3—4), 
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who were not God’s people before they were born again, but now they are 
the people of God; they had not received mercy prior to their relationship 
with Christ, but now they have received mercy. 

Verses 10-11 are different from the preceding in that they do not contain 
symbolic acts of the prophet; instead they are a prophecy of a future 
reversal of the judgments described in 1:4—-9. The language employed and the 
imperfect tense at the beginning of verse 10 places the situation described 
there in the past, indicating that the time of Israel’s greatness when they 
were great in number was in the past. (The normal use of the imperfect 
tense is for past time, the main exception being the conative use of the 
imperfect [ Porter, 33-35].) The descriptions of Israel’s number refer to the 
promise made to Jacob in Gen 32:13[ MT 12]. The two future tense verbs that 
follow the imperfect (“cannot be measured or numbered”) have the sense 
of subjunctives (see Porter, 45). In the middle of verse 10 (“it shall be”) the 
prophecy moves to the future. The announcement of the reversal of the 
judgment of 1:4-9 is accomplished in 1:10 by reversing the symbolic name of 
judgment, “Not My People’; instead they will be called “sons of the living God.’ 
(“God” should probably be understood to be definite here, since that is more 
normally the case in such a genitive construction [Apollonius’ Corollary], 
because the adjective added to the noun gives it more specificity, and because 
it is unlikely that the true God, who is apparently referred to here, would be 
called “a living god”; see the discussion in Wallace, 250-251; cf. NETS, “sons of 
a living god”.) Note the contrast between the Lord and lifeless idols in 8:4-6. 
‘In the place” (év t@ tomw) would probably be understood to refer to the land 
of Palestine. Thus, the verse contains a promise of future covenant renewal 
in their land. The reading “there” (éet) later in the verse in some mss refers 
to this same place. 

Paul quotes Hos 1:10 in Rom 9:26-—27 (see also the use of part of Hos 1:10 
in Matt 5:9). He employs the last part of the verse in 9:26, following the use 
of Hos 2:23 in Rom 9:25, apparently to support the call of gentiles to be the 
people of God (as in 1Pet 2:9—-10). They were not the people of God in the 
past, but they have now been called to be the people of God. In Rom 9:27 
Paul combines the first part of Hos 1:10 with Isa 10:22—23, and he attributes 
it to Isaiah. In that verse Paul is supporting the calling of a remnant of Jews 
(“Israel”) to salvation. Paul uses Hosea 1-2 to stress the universal nature of 
salvation. In Rom 9:26-27 Paul uses the texts from Hos in the opposite order 
they occur in Hos: he employs 2:23b in Rom 9:25a, 2:23a in Rom g:25b, and 1:10 
in Rom 9:26. The quotation from Hos 2:23 in Rom g:25b follows the vocabulary 
in Vaticanus (“beloved”), and the quotation of 1:10 in 9:26—27 is closer to the 
LXX than the MT. 
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Verse 1 describes a future time when the division between the north 
and the south will be healed; they will be “gathered together to the same 
place” (see Mur u, 211 on the rendering “same place”; the phrase év T@ tomw 
in 1:10 supports this understanding of the phrase éxi 16 abd in 1:1), and 
there will be “one authority” over the united nation. The noun “authority” 
(doy) in the singular, as here, refers to the political authority, and in the 
plural it refers more concretely to the magistrates or authorities (BA, 23.1, 
68; Joosten, “Exegesis in the Septuagint,” 70). Although the LXX avoids the 
title “king” here for the future leader of united Israel, that title is used in 3:5. 
The exact meaning of the last two clauses of 1:11 is difficult. The going up 
“from the land” apparently refers to the gathering together in the same place, 
described in the beginning of the verse. The last clause in 1:0, referring to the 
future greatness of the “day of Iezrael,” is apparently another description of 
the future blessing in the place where the covenant was previously broken; 
this emphasizes the Lord’s justice in judgment (see 1:4—5) and restoration 
(111). The “day of Iezrael” will be a memorable day of victory like the “day 
of Midian” (Isa 9:3; see Judg 7). It is unlikely that readers of the LXX would 
understand the etymological connotations of the Hebrew “lezrael’” (i.e., “God 
sows’). 


B. 211-23 


An Allegory of the Lord’s Judgment of Israel, 2:1-15 


Although some LXX manuscripts connect 2:1 with the preceding context, in 
B 2:1 is the first verse of the long section ending in 2:23. In B it appears like 
there is a division in the section between 2:15 and 16, since the first letter of 
verse 16 is extended into the left margin at the beginning of this verse. It is 
difficult to be sure about this, because in the middle of verse 15 the first nu in 
abveotv also extends into the left margin, and there is no break at that point. 
(This nu is likely a later addition.) However, it is likely that the scribe meant 
to signal the beginning of a second paragraph in the long section 2-23 at 
2:16, since verse 16 seems to begin a new division of thought in the text and 
since the break at that point is between two verses (and clauses). 

The plural command from an anonymous speaker at the beginning of 2:1 
is probably to be understood as coming from the Lord, and it is apparently 
addressed to the “sons of Ioudas and Israel” referred to in 1:10—-11. The Israelites 
are to speak to “My People” and “Pitied,” names that are the reverse of their 
names in 1:6 and 9; these new names give hope and affirm God’s forgiveness 
(see also 1:10—11; 2:23). The singular “brother” and “sister” (cf. the MT readings 
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“brothers” and “sisters”) remind the reader of the family allegory that was 
introduced in 1:2-9, which is picked up again in 2:1. (In 110-11 Israel is 
addressed in the plural.) 

Verses 2-5 contain the charge against Gomer or Israel. The allegory in this 
chapter is so thinly veiled that it obviously refers to the Lord’s relationship to 
Israel. As the allegory continues in 2:2, “My People’ and “Pitied,’ apparently 
representing restored Israel, are to bring a legal charge (see Mur, 330, on 
xptvw) against their mother. This verse contains the main charge against 
the mother; she has been unfaithful to her husband (“she is not my wife, 
and I am not her husband”) and committed adultery. Verse 5 describes her 
as playing “the whore.” The Lord’s active interest in what she is doing is 
emphasized by the first person in the clause “I will remove her fornication 
out of my presence.” The charge in 2:2 ends with hope of restoration from 
her immorality and unfaithfulness. 

In 2:3 the Lord begins to enumerate the measures he will take to restore 
his wayward wife. The rendering émw¢ dv at the beginning of 2:3 gives the 
discourse that follows a sense of assurance and severity (see BA, 23.1, 70, 
which discusses the difference between the sense in the LXX and the MT). 
The Lord is going to take action to restore her. In B he plans to release her 
naked (the verb éxAvow rather than éxdvcw; see text notes); this reading is 
likely a copyist’s mistake, but it gives the impression that the Lord is sending 
her out somewhere. The idea of shaming an adulteress by stripping her is 
found in several allegorical contexts in the OT (Jer 13:22; Ezek 16:39; 23:26). 
Thus, she will again be as she was on the day of her birth. The fact that the 
Lord will “make her a desert” (see text notes) is perhaps literary variation, 
omitting w¢ (thus changing from simile to metaphor), because w¢ is found 
in the following similar clause. The Lord will not only leave her naked and 
dried up, but he will also “kill her with thirst.” If taken literally, this speaks of 
condemnation rather than restoration. The restoration theme throughout 
the passage and the fact that thirst is one of the punishments for breaking 
the covenant relationship with the Lord (Deut 28:47—48; Isa 5:12-13) suggests 
that this last clause should be read as a figure of extreme thirst. 

The reason the Lord will not have mercy on the children is because they 
are “children of adultery” (2:4). Thus, the children are guilty because of their 
association with their mother. Verse 4 appears to conflict with the titles 
in 21, which indicate the children are God’s people and recipients of his 
love. But since this is poetry, logical consistency is not required; the people 
are responsible as individuals to hold each other accountable (2:2), but the 
nation is also addressed as one guilty entity (ECB, 676). The passage offers 
hope and also promises judgment for the nation. In Hos the translator uses 
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vlog consistently in the phrases “sons of Israel” or “sons of Judah” (1:10, 11; 3:1, 
4, 5; 4:1) but in 2:4 the translator uses the plural of téxvov (“children”) twice. 

“For” (6tt) at the beginning of verse 5 introduces the reason why these 
children are “children of adultery” (NETS and Brenton have “children of 
whoredom’): their mother has played the whore. The object (“them”) is 
understood in the phrase “shamed them” (so Mur, 297); thus, she not only 
“acted shamelessly” (NETS), but more specifically she “shamed” her children 
(see 1:2). The conjunction yd introduces the explanation of how she shamed 
her children; she shamed her children by playing the prostitute with her 
lovers and thinking that they have supplied all the things she enjoys (see also 
the list in 2:9), which she thinks are “due” her. “Linens” (d96vtov) occurs twice 
in this context (see also 2:9 and Judg 14:13 B, its only other occurrences in 
the LXX). Spicq (2:564—567) notes that this term refers to “garments of fine 
cloth” in the LXX (this is clear in 2:9), which is also its “dominant meaning 
in the papyri.” He comments further: “in Egypt the production of these fine 
materials was monopolized by the state workshops and the temples, which 
paid a fee to the treasury for the right to make them.” In other literature the 
word refers to linen cloths, and it is used in John’s Gospel for the material 
with which Jesus’ body is wrapped (John 19:40; 20:5, 7; see also Luke 24:12). 
The value of this linen indicates that the lovers supplied Gomer with more 
than simply her necessities, and thus, it requires that the verb xa@yxw at the 
end of the verse not refer to “necessaries” (LEH, 219), but rather the payment 
“due” or entitled to Gomer because of her harlotry (Mur, 277; see a similar 
use of xa8yxw in Deut 21:17; BDAG, 491 suggests “proper, fitting”). The noun 
uic8wpo in 2:12 confirms this sense of 2:5b. Gomer’s life of harlotry and all 
that it involves, including the luxury and self-indulgence described in this 
verse, affected her children, and therefore they are “children of fornication” 
(1:2; 2:4). 

The Lord’s judgment of Israel is developed in verses 6-15, and it is marked 
by the repetition of 61a todto (“therefore”) in 2:6, 9, and 14, which in each case 
introduces the consequences of the sin described in the preceding context. 
The sins and unfaithfulness of Gomer (Israel), which are the reasons for the 
judgment, are described in each of these contexts preceding 514 todto; the 
sin in each context involves following after her lovers and worshipping Baal 
(2:5b, 8, 13). In verse 5b Gomer resolves to pursue her lovers, and “therefore” 
the Lord will counter her plans (2:6). The summary of the Lord’s plans for 
her in 2:6 involves confining her. He will put a hedge of thorns in her way 
and “wall up” the ways, so she will never again find the path to her immoral 
lifestyle. The verb dvomodoew has the sense of “wall up,” as in Lam 3:9 (Mur, 
40); in the LXX much of the terminology of Lam 3:9 is similar to Hos 2:6, and 
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it is possible that there is an intra-Septuagintal borrowing involved between 
these verses (Turner, 492-493). She will “eagerly search for” (BDAG, 516 on 
xatadiwxw and Hos 8:3) and “seek” her lovers, and “she will never find them” 
(2:7). The verbs xatadiwxw and xataAupBdavw give the impression that she is 
in hot pursuit of her lovers and that she is the initiator in her relationships 
with them. The noun “lovers” (pact) has illicit connotations, and it is used 
figuratively in the LXX for “unfaithful Israel's partner” (Mur, 227; see Jer 4:30; 
22:20; Lam 1:19; Ezek 16:33). In her desperation and self-interest Gomer will 
realize that she had it better with her “former husband” than she does now, 
and she will decide to return to him. On the use of mpdtepog referring to a 
“former husband,” see Deut 24:4. 

The lists of items in 2:8 and g relate back to the list in 2:5 and all the things 
she thought her lovers had given her. There is some repetition between the 
lists (ZAatdv in 2:5 and 8; ivdtiov and 60éviov in 2:5 and 9; and otvog in 2:8 and 
g), and the fourfold repetition of “my” in 2:9 connects that list with the list 
of things the Lord gave her in 2:8. What Gomer did not know was that the 
Lord was really the one who gives all good things, and he had given her the 
things she attributed to her lovers, even the gold and silver, which her lovers 
apparently paid her (2:8b, 12). The sin is all the more serious because Gomer 
used the silver and gold that the Lord gave to her to make “things” for Baal 
(2:8). The use of the neuter plural form of the adjectives “gold” and “silver” 
indicates that the phrase does not mean she earned money (gold and silver) 
for Baal; instead she “made things for Baal” from the gold and silver. 

A feminine article precedes “Baal,” and NETS renders it “the goddess Baal”; 
however, Baal was not a goddess. It is more likely that the feminine article was 
placed before “Baal” to remind the readers that they were not supposed to 
pronounce “Baal” (Hos. 2:17), and so they would substitute the feminine word 
“shame” (aicyvvy); the LXX does this in 3 Kgdms 19:18 and 25 (see also Hos 
g:10). It is also possible that the feminine article was an allusion to Astarte, 
the Canaanite goddess, who was the consort of Baal (see BA, 23.4—9, 340 
and ABD, 1:491-494). (See BA, 23.4—9, 340 and 23.1, 72 for further discussion.) 
With the development of the passage it becomes clear that the purpose of 
the Lord’s judgment or discipline is to restore or reform his wayward wife, 
Israel, not to destroy her. 

The second section developing the Lord’s judgment of Israel is 2:9-13 (81¢ 
tobto in 2:9). The theme of this passage is that the Lord is going to punish 
her by taking things from her. The sin of Israel, which is the reason for the 
judgment in 2:9-13, is at the end of 2:8: “she made silver and gold things 
for Baal.” Therefore her husband (the Lord) “will return” to his former wife 
(2:2) to “recover” what he gave her (2:9). The verb “recover” (xouiZw) only 
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occurs this one time in the Twelve (26x in the LXX); Mur (324) suggests 
the verb has the sense “carry off for one’s own use” here; but in this context, 
referring to the things that the Lord gave his wife, it is better to render the 
middle voice according to Mur’s third category: “to recover” (as in Gen 38:20; 
see BA, 23.1, 73). The two different expressions for time in 2:9 both have 
the idea of the time or season when something regularly happens, here the 
harvesting of grain and grapes (Mur, 282-283, 610). Her husband will take 
from her the “garments” and the “linens” that he had given her, so that she 
“may not cover her nakedness” (Mur, 73 suggests it refers to her “private parts, 
pudenda’; see Exod 20:26). Several allegorical contexts in the OT refer to the 
practice of stripping an adulterous woman to shame her (Jer 13:22; Ezek 16:39; 
23:26). The noun dxa8apota in 2:10 (in “I will expose her immortality”) could 
have a number of different ideas. It designates ritual impurity in biblical 
Greek (see BA, 23.1, 74; Lev 5:3; 7:20, 21; etc. NETS renders it “impurity”). It 
also refers to immorality (Prov 6:16), and is sometimes placed in parallel 
with BdeAvypds (Nah 3:6); again Mur (14) takes it as female pudenda. I have 
rendered it “depravity” in the sense of moral corruption (Demosthenes 21. 
I19; Mic 2:10; Nah 3:6; see Mur, 14). Although é&a19éw often has the idea of 
“rescue” or “deliver” in the middle voice in Koine (see 5:14), especially with 
God as its subject, the idea of rescuing from God’s hand is not appropriate 
and here the context requires the idea “free, remove, take away, or tear” (see 
BA, 23.1, 73-74 and Spicq, 215-16). The two sentences in 2:10 emphasize that 
her husband will have his way with her in the sense that he will expose her 
sins for what they really are, and none of her former lovers will be able to 
do a thing about it. This verse contributes to the contrast in Hosea 2:9-13 
between the Lord taking things from Israel and no one taking Israel from 
him. 

Verse 11 continues the development of things that the Lord will take from 
Israel in his punishment of her with a list of festivals that will end when the 
Lord takes away the natural resources (2:9, 12). These events would have been 
the primary occasions when Israel’s idolatrous worship would have occurred. 
The verb d&noctpépw can have the idea “do away with, remove” (Mur 61), and 
that idea is consistent with the emphasis of this context. The first word in 
the list of events, “festivities” (eb@pocbvy), occurs 170 times in the LXX, and 
it is only plural two other times (Tob 2:6; Prov 14:13). It normally has the 
idea of “mirth, merriment, gladness”; however since it is one item in a list 
of plural festivals, the plural suggests it is another type of, or description of, 
a festival (LSJ, 737, has the entry “festivities”; it refers to merry making that 
occurs esp. on festivals, Mur, 240). “Feasts” (opty) is a common word in the 
LXX (120 x). The final item in the list, “festal gatherings” (mavyyvetc), refers 
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to “a major gathering of people to celebrate a formal occasion” (Spicq, 3:5), 
“a festal assembly in honour of a national god” (LSJ, 1297; italics original); 
see the discussion at Amos 5:21 and Hos. 9:5. The use of these terms with 
descriptions of specific Jewish festivals broadens the possible application of 
the passage beyond Jewish feasts. 

The Lord will also “destroy” (&pavi@w; see 5:15; 10:2; 14:1) her “wages,” which 
she received from her lovers as a salary for her prostitution (2:12); these 
include her “grapevine” (Mur, 24) and “fig trees.” “Wages” (uic@wpc) occurs 
13 times in the LXX, often in the context of prostitution; it is used 7 times in 
such a context in Ezek 16:31—41 where it can refer to the wages a prostitute 
receives (16:31) or the gifts she gives to her lovers (16:33, 41); see the discussion 
in Spicgq, 2:516—517. This verse is connected with the preceding, because these 
vines and trees would be the source of her great joy and be important for the 
festivals mentioned in 2:u. That this destruction is “a witness” and that the 
“beasts ... birds ... and reptiles” will devour the vines and fig trees parallel 
ideas in 2:18, a verse that appears to have influenced the translator in 2:12 (see 
BA, 23.1, 74). On “for a witness” (13 x in LXX), see especially Amos 1:11 (also 
Mic 1:2; 7:18; Zeph 3:8). As a witness of Israel’s sin the Lord will destroy her 
vineyards and fig trees, and the wild animals will overrun and devour them. 

The final punishment that the Lord will bring against his unfaithful people 
is to “avenge” them for their idolatrous worship. The verb rendered “avenge” 
(exdixéw) can have the more general sense of “punish” (12:2; Amos 3:2) or 
the idea of “avenge” (1:4; 4:9; 12:2), which is common in the context of the 
Lord’s punishment of Israel's sins in Hosea. “The days of the Baalim’ refer to 
“the period of Baal worship” (Mur, 160), and it is noteworthy that the plural 
Hebrew ending (“-im”) is rendered as part of the proper name (BA, 23.1, 74). 
The Lord will avenge Israel for those days when she forgot him. Three verbs 
in the imperfect tense (“used to sacrifice ... put on ... and go”) describe Israel's 
sin during those days; the imperfect tense emphasizes the iterative nature 
of the actions. “Necklaces” (xa8dpptov) is only found here in the LXX (see 
also LSJ, 856). It is unlikely that readers of the LXX would understand all 
the possible references to “Caananite cultic feasts” in this verse (Wolff, 40), 
but they would probably know that to forget the Lord involves more than 
absent-mindedness (Deut 6:12—-14; 8:1, 14, 18; etc.). In this context it is to tum 
away deliberately and willfully from the Lord to pursue other gods. 

Hosea 2:14-15 is a third section in chapter two developing the Lord’s 
judgment of Israel (8t& todto in 2:14; cf. 2:6, 9). As in the Lord’s two previous 
announcements of judgment in this chapter, the sin of Israel, which is the 
reason for the judgment in 2:14—-15, immediately precedes the announcement 
of judgment: she went after her lovers, but she forgot the Lord (2:13). The 
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specifically stated sin that results in the Lord declaring judgment on Israel 
in this chapter (immediately preceding 61a todto) is Israel’s worship of Baal, 
which includes going after her lovers and forgetting the Lord (2:5, 8, 13). In 
this section the Lord’s response to Israel's sin still includes judgment, but it 
moves more to restoration than the two previous sections did (cf. 2:6-8 and 
2:9-13). The verb mAavaw, which normally has the idea of leading away from 
the right path in the active voice (Mur, 459), must have a positive sense in 2:14, 
with the Lord as its subject. It probably would have been understood with 
implications of entice or allure. He will “deceive” Israel in order to restore 
her to himself. The second clause of 2:14 is similar to 2:3. (B does not have w¢ 
before gpnuov in 2:3 but includes it in 2:14; see the textual notes.) As in 2:3, the 
Lord will make Israel desolate (here: “like a desert”); thus, 2:14 serves as an 
inclusio with 2:3 around the judgments of the Lord described in this section. 
In B the Lord does not lead Israel into the desert to restore her; instead he 
makes her desolate, “like a desert.” In that situation the Lord “will speak to 
her heart.” This last phrase has connotations of tenderness, affection, and 
especially comfort (see Gen 50:21; Ruth 2:13; Isa 40:2; and esp. Judg 19:3). It 
is a literal rendering of a Hebrew idiom, which became a calque that was 
understood by Greek readers also. The imagery of an unfaithful wife is used 
throughout this chapter, and in this context “speak to her heart” implies that 
the Lord is offering Israel a new relationship with him (2:16—23; see BA, 23.1, 
75): 

The Lord is in total control of Israel, and he gives possessions to her (2:15). 
The adverb éxet8ev must be temporal in B, since there has been no mention 
of a geographical location yet (Mur, 333, suggests it means “source of supply,’ 
apparently referring to a place; see LSJ, 505 for the temporal sense). In B 
the Lord does not lead Israel into the desert; he makes her “like a desert” 
(2:14). Also it is possible that xtyjua refers to landed possessions or estates 
here in parallel with “the valley of Achor,” but the more general meaning of 
the word, “possessions,” would likely be understood, especially in the plural 
(LSJ, 1002), and it would make more sense to the urban congregations of the 
Jewish diaspora (Wolff, 31 and Macintosh, 76-77). It could include land, but 
it need not be limited to that. “The valley of Achor’” is also mentioned in Isa 
65:10, a passage describing the repossession of the whole land; that seems 
to be its impication here also, since 1:1 and 2:23 refer to the restoration of 
Jezreel. The valley of Achor was on Judah’s northern border (Josh 15:7), and 
it was the site where Achan was cursed (Josh 7:22-26; see ABD, 1:56). 

The purpose for the Lord giving Israel her possessions and the land is “to 
open her understanding” (2:15). He wants her to know that good gifts come 
from him and not from her lovers (cf. 2:12). “There” (xe) apparently refers 
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to the “valley of Achor’” a part of the land of Israel, where the Lord will “open 
her understanding,’ “Understanding” (ctveots) does not have the sense of 
“union, uniting” in the LXX (see LSJ, 1712); it always refers to some aspect of 
intelligence or knowing. Knowing and understanding are major emphases 
in Hosea, and here it is worth noting that the translator is rendering “hope” 
(mn in MT) with “understanding” (BA, 23.1, 75-76). (See Luke 24:45 and 
2Macc 1:4 on the use of Stavotyw for opening minds or understanding.) Israel 
will be humbled (see tazetvdw applied to Israel in 5:5; 7:10; 14:9); this could 
have the idea of being devoted to the Lord (see Jer 2:2—3) or it could simply 
mean humbling because of her sin (see 7:13). The imagery is similar to 11:1, 
which uses “child” (vy7toc), rather than “infancy” (vymtotys, 4x in LXX; see 
also Ezek 16:22, 43, 60). Divine initiative, as at the Exod, will be the cause of 
Israel's future blessings and restoration. 


An Allegory of the Lord’s Restoration of Israel, 2:16-23 


The extension into the left margin of xat at the beginning of 216 signals a 
break in the long section 2:1-23 and the beginning of a new paragraph. Hos 
2:16—23 is the final section of the long paragraph comprising chapter two. 
The phrase “in that day,” which is repeated in verses 16, 18, and 21, is the main 
theme in this passage, which describes Israel's faithfulness and blessing in 
her restored relationship with the Lord. The Day of the Lord, or “that day,” is 
a time of the Lord’s special intervention in the affairs of this world; here it 
especially involves his relationship with Israel (see Amos 5:18, 20; 8:9). 
Verse 16 begins exactly like verse 21 (xai gotat ev exetvyn TH NUEEA A€yet 
xvptoc), and all of verses 16-20 address Israel’s relationship with the Lord from 
the perspective of a restored marriage. Thus the allegory of 2:1-15 continues 
in this section, but instead of describing Israel’s judgment it now describes 
their restoration. Within that section verses 16-17 address Israel’s relationship 
to the Baalim. In the past she had called the Lord Baalim (see the discussion 
on the plural Hebrew ending (“-im”) rendered as part of the proper name in 
2:13), and a reader of the LXX would probably take Baal in this context as the 
name of the Caananite god (see BA, 23.1, 77 on the double sense in Hebrew). 
Thus, the passage suggests syncretistic worship. Now she will call the Lord 
“My Husband,’ in contrast to 2:2 where the Lord said he was not her husband 
and she was not his wife. That the Lord will take the names of the Baalim 
out of her mouth (2:17a) is likely parallel in meaning to the second half of 
the verse; she will no longer remember the Baalim or refer to them. She will 
be completely attentive to the Lord. Support for this understanding comes 
from Isa 14:22 and 2Kgdms 14:7 where to take away someone’s name means 
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they have no ancestry or remembrance. To have their names taken out of her 
mouth could also mean that she will no longer use their names in religious 
oaths or formulas (See BA, 23.4—9, 340), but that does not fit the parallelism 
as well. 

Hosea 2:18—20 is the second division of 2:16—-23. It begins with another ref- 
erence to “that day,” and 2:21 introduces another division with the repetition 
of the phrase “And it shall be in that day, says the Lord” (cf. 2:16). Verse 18 is 
the clearest announcement in the book that the Lord will make a “covenant” 
with Israel in the future day of his direct intervention (“that day”). There are 
two descriptions of this covenant: it is a covenant that the Lord makes with 
the animal world, and it will give Israel security in the land. The categories of 
animals in 2:18 are also found in Gen 1:26, 28, 30, and Hos 4:3. The covenant 
that the Lord makes with the animal world is for Israel's benefit (adtoi¢; dative 
of interest or advantage), and apparently it also involves the relationship 
between Israel and the animal world, similar to the pattern instituted by the 
Lord in Gen1 and 9, in which Israel has dominion over the animals and there 
is a divinely-intended balance of creation. The animals will not harm Israel 
or their crops. The second description of the covenant guarantees that the 
weapons of Israel’s enemies will be destroyed (cf. 1:5) and the enemies will 
not harm them in the “land.” The LXX makes the end of the verse personal, 
changing from the preceding third person pronouns to the second person 
singular: “I will establish you in hope” (see also 2:19—-20). “Hope” (éAmtg) in 
the LXxX is not eschatological (BA, 23.1, 78); the Greek word has the basic idea 
of expectation (LSJ, 537), but here the context suggests security. (Mur, 175 
allows this latter idea in the LXX, but does not suggest that is the meaning 
here.) The same Greek phrase is used in Zeph 2:15 in a sense of having false 
“hope” (y xatotxodoa en’ eAntdt). 

Verses 19-20 return to the imagery of marriage. The verb “betrothed” 
(uvnotedw; 3 x in 2:19-20) only occurs nine times in the LXX, and all other 
occurrences are referring to a literal marriage betrothal (Deut 20:7; 22:23, 25, 
27, 28; 1Macc 3:56). The main question in these verses is the force of the five 
adverbial prepositional phrases beginning with év, which all modify the verb 
‘I will betroth.” The preposition could have the idea “in return for,’ indicating 
that the Lord will betroth Israel in return for her “justice, etc.” (Mur, 181), or 
it could have the idea “by means of” (Mur, 181), thus referring to the Lord’s 
‘justice, etc.” However, neither of these understandings is compelling, It is 
not likely that Israel’s character is being described, nor is it likely that the 
Lord’s character should be understood as the “means” by which he betroths 
Israel to himself. More likely this adverbial use of the preposition would be 
understood generally, and it points to the attributes or characteristics of the 
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Lord, which will characterize his betrothal of Israel. (Mur, 182, categorizes 
this use with the rendering “under the control of, gripped by.”) It is because 
justice, judgment, mercy, compassion, and faithfulness characterize the Lord 
that he will betroth Israel to himself again. The result of this betrothal will be 
that Israel “will know the Lord” (cf. 5:4). They verb “know” (émtytwwaoxw) has 
the idea here that they will come to know the Lord’s “character and nature” 
(Mur, 212); it is more than recognizing him. See the fuller discussion at 4:1. 

Another reference to the day of the Lord in 2:21 (cf. 2:16 and 18) marks 
the third division of 2:16—23. This section (2:21-23) describes a restored 
relationship between God and his people; it speaks of a time of blessing 
and abundance when the judgments that were symbolized by the names of 
Hosea’s three children are reversed, and the Lord, not Baal (2:16—-17), causes 
the land to abound. The verb énaxovw is repeated four times in 2:21-22. (It 
only has two other occurrences in the Twelve in Zech 10:6 and 13:9.) It must 
mean more than “hear” in this context, and Barr builds a strong case for 
rendering it “answer” in this context and often elsewhere in the LXX (Barr, 
67-72). This meaning of this verb is found as early as Homer (LSJ, 605), and 
it is often required of this verb in the LXX (Dan 6:21—22; Gen 30:33; 1Kgdms 
28:24; Sir 46:5; etc.). As many of the previous examples demonstrate, it was 
often used for “divine answering” in the LXX (Barr, 71), but the usage was often 
extended to refer to humans and even cosmic elements, as in Hos 2:21—22. 
The verb takes its object in the genitive (often), dative (often, as 3x in this 
passage), and the accusative (only in this passage and Job 33:13 in the LXX). 
The case of the object does not seem to change consistently the meaning of 
the verb (see BA, 23.1, 78), and the accusative objects in 2:22 do not change the 
meaning from its usage with dative objects in 2:21 and 2:22b. In this context 
the Lord answers the heaven (apparently with moisture; see Deut 28:12; cf. 
Lev 26:19), and then the heaven answers the land (apparently with rain), and 
then the land answers the crops (providing what they need to grow), and 
then the crops answer Iezrael (providing the people with abundance and 
blessing). Thus, the judgment decreed on Iezrael in 1:4 is reversed. The name 
Iezrael, which symbolized judgment in 1:4—-5, now symbolizes grace, blessing, 
and covenant renewal. 

The “her” in 2:23 must be Iezrael, representing the people, whom the 
Lord establishes (“sows”) back “in the land.” (On the phrase “in the land” 
[ent tH¢ ys] see 41, 2.) The work described in 2:21-22 is the Lord’s, and it 
is done ultimately for his benefit or glory (“for myself”). The Lord, not Baal, 
has total control over the forces of nature. When the covenant was broken 
the land mourned (4:3), but these verses describe a time of blessing and 
covenant renewal. The fact that these things are done by God means that this 
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is something new, never experienced under the old covenant. The restored 
covenant relationship described in these verses must refer to a new covenant, 
unlike the old one that Israel could never keep. According to Hos 2:16—23 “that 
day” will be a time when God's punishment and judgment of his people has 
accomplished its purposes (2:4—15), and he turns them back to himself forever 
and restores them to himself in blessing under a new covenant relationship 
(2:18). 

Hos 2:23 is used in Rom 9:25 and 1Pet 2:10 to refer to gentiles, who had not 
been the people of God but become the elect people of God under the new 
covenant. The Romans passage uses a reading that is found in B, “Not Loved” 
(or “One who has not been loved”; Thy ovx Hyanynpevyy). 


I. 3:1-5 


The Lord Commands Hosea to Buy Back Gomer as a Picture of the Lord's 
Future Restoration of His Relationship with Israel, 3:1-5 


This chapter, which is one unit in B, continues the biographical narrative 
about Hosea and his family from chapter one, which is symbolic of the 
Lord’s relationship with Israel. Chapter three is the only part of the first 
three chapters in which Hosea speaks in the first person; the biographical 
narrative in chapter one is in the third person and gives the impression that 
the prophet is being retrospective. Hosea’s symbolic and prophetic action 
in chapter three (3:1-3) represents the Lord’s steadfast love and faithfulness, 
and it is parallel to his symbolic and prophetic action in chapter one, which 
represents Israel’s unfaithfulness. The symbolism is made explicit in the 
Targum. 

The woman whom Hosea is told to love in chapter three is not clearly 
identified, which is consistent with the fact the main concer of the book 
is not the prophet’s personal life, but the Lord’s relationship with Israel. 
However, since the woman must be married if she is an adulterer (Exod 
20:14), she must be Hosea’s wife, because it would not signify the Lord’s 
love for Israel if Hosea entered into a relationship with someone else’s wife 
(Macintosh, 97). Furthermore, that the woman is Hosea’s wife makes good 
sense of the commands in 3:1 to “Go again, love a woman,” which parallels 
1:2—3. The adverb “again” (étt) could go with the preceding verb, “the Lord 
said” (cf. 1:2), or with the command to “go,” which immediately follows it 
(cf. 1:2-3). The change from Badidw in 1:2 (it is topevouat in 3:1) weakens the 
connection between the two commands to “go,” and suggests that perhaps 
“again” does not modify “go.” But the use of mopedopat in 1:3, when Hosea 
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obeys the command, and the proximity of ét1 to the command to “go” in 3:1 
support the connection of “again” with the command to “go” in 3:1, rather 
than with the Lord speaking; either understanding gives essentially the same 
sense to 3:1. In the LXX she is “a woman who loves evil things” (cf. Amos 5:13). 
The present participle “loves” (&yand@cav) in this context emphasizes the 
continuing or ongoing nature of her love (esp. following the aorist command 
to “love”); this love is characteristic of her. Furthermore, in this verse her sins 
are not obscure as they were in 1:2; here it is clear that she is “an adulteress.’ 

Although it is clear in the larger context that Hosea’s love for the woman 
is prophetic of the Lord’s love for Israel, in the LXX the woman's love for evil 
is placed in juxtaposition to God’s love and is compared with God’s love for 
Israel. Muraoka (“Hosea III,” 243) suggests that the rendering 6 §¢6¢ may be 
due to the translator’s desire to contrast this term with the following @eovd¢ 
&Motptous. (“God” [6 62d¢] in this context renders “LORD” in the MT, which is 
very unusual [see also Mal 2:17; BA, 23.1, 79; Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 243]). God 
loves (again present tense) the Israelites even though they give their attention 
to foreign gods. The verb emiBAerw (“gaze with affection upon”) has the idea 
of gazing “caringly, with affection” (Mur, 212); this reading, found in B, is not 
as strong as d06Aénw, which is found in many manuscripts (see text notes) 
and has more the sense of turning away or apostasy (Spicq, 1:174; Muraoka, 
“Hosea IIl,” 243). The Israelites’ attention was focused on “foreign gods” (Geovd¢ 
&Motptous), gods associated with “pagan religion and practices” (see Mal 2:11 
and Mur, 20). The text does not say they loved these “foreign gods’; it says 
they love the things associated with the worship of these gods, “cakes stuffed 
with raisins” (see Mur, 521). These “cakes” (méua) were apparently aspects of 
the worship of pagan gods, but the term is only found elsewhere in the LXX 
(11x) in Ezek 45-46 in a section describing the worship in the eschatological 
temple. The singular form of ota gis (“raisin”) is apparently a collective, as in 
Num 6:3 and 1Kgdms 25:18; thus it is rendered as a plural. There is a tendency 
in the LXX, as here, to use the verb gtAéw (rather than é¢yamdéw) for a “fondness 
for food” (Gen 27:4, 9, 14; Prov 21:17; see Swinn, esp. 67, 71); thus one should 
not make too much out of the variation of verbs for love in this verse; after 
all, &yamdéw is used for the woman's symbolic and prophetic love for “evil” 
earlier in the verse. Nevertheless, the contrast in the verse is stark: Israel has 
forsaken the Lord for the love of sensual pleasure, but the Lord still loves 
them in spite of their unfaithfulness to him. 

The verb “hired” (utc80w) in 3:2 is often used in Greek literature in the 
aorist middle, as here, with the sense “hire for oneself”; the reflexive pronoun 
reinforces the middle sense. The object can be a thing or a person (Spicq, 
2:513—514). In this verse there is no object explicitly stated, but the “woman” in 
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3:1 is implied, and therefore “her” is added in the translation. The verb could 
suggest buying a prostitute, but the following context indicates Hosea is 
buying her out of prostitution (cf. the use of the verb in Gen 30:16). The price 
of her purchase is indicated by the use of several genitives of price (yoo 
and vefeA are both indeclinable, and must be understood to be genitive). 
“Homer” (youop) is a transliteration of the Hebrew (see also Ezek 45:11, 13, 
14); the similarity in sound to Touep, the prophet’s wife, should be noted 
(Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 245). “Homer” is a unit of capacity or dry measure 
(Mur, 102). Here it probably refers to a unit of about 220-260 liters (see BA, 
23.1, 80 for a thorough discussion of this term). The phrase a “goatskin bottle 
of wine” (veBed olvov) occurs also in1Kgdms 1:24 and 2 Kgdms 16:1 (Muraoka, 
“Hebrew Hapax Legomena and Septuagint Lexicography,” 214-215); barley 
and wine are mentioned together in 2 Chr 2:14. 

Verse 3 contains Hosea’s words to his wife after he has “hired” or bought 
her back for himself. Now that Hosea possesses her he says that she will “stay, 
remain” (Mur, 277; the verb is x&@ypo, which literally means “sit”; see 3:4) 
‘next to me” (éz’ éuol). The preposition with a dative of person “indicates 
physical proximity” (Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 246; see Hab 3:17). The emphatic 
negative, o0 py (2x in this verse), is not rendered “never” here, because the 
accusative of time, “many days,” defines the time referred to; however, the 
context suggests the woman will never commit sexual immorality again. The 
phrase “be with a man” means “to enter intimate relationship with a man” 
(Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 246); see its use in Ruth 1:13 and Ezek 16:8. Although 
many witnesses have étepo¢ here, B does not include it (see text notes), 
and thus, it is clear in B that the woman, apparently Hosea’s wife, does not 
have sexual relations with any man, including him, for this period of “many 
days.” The phrase émi coi in the last clause of the verse corresponds to the 
earlier phrase é7’ éuoi and suggests that ellipsis of the verb x&@jy0t should be 
understood in the LXX (i-e., ey [xabvjcopot] ent cot) corresponding with the 
earlier use of the verb. The verse implies that Hosea and his wife reestablish 
a normal sexual relationship after “many days,” but the focus of the narrative 
is on their restraint. Hosea will “remain beside” her throughout the days of 
restraint. 

The causal “for” or “because” (6161) at the beginning of verse 4 makes 
most sense if the experience of Hosea and Gomer in verse 3 is understood to 
be symbolic of Israel’s experience in verse 4. Furthermore, the conjunction 
helps the reader understand why the Lord called on Hosea to do the things 
described in chapters 1 and 3. The “many days the sons of Israel will remain’ 
in verse 4 is compared with the “many days” Hosea and Gomer remain with 
each other in restraint in verse 3. Thus, the “many days” Hosea and Gomer 
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remain together without sexual relations is symbolic of the “many days” the 
sons of Israel are deprived of the leaders of their society and their religious 
institutions. The imagery implies that Israel will not be independent during 
this time, but will be ruled by foreign powers. 

Muraoka calls the four genitive absolutes in verse 4 “a praiseworthy stylistic 
achievement ... which is by no means frequent in the LXX” (Muraoka, 
“Hosea Ill,” 247). The use of the negative od with participles is classical style 
(Smyth, § 2045, 2728); yy is normal in Hellenistic Greek (BDF, § 430). The 
first two categories that the Israelites will be deprived of are political: “king” 
(BactAetc) and “ruler” (&pywv); these two words are often used in conjunction 
and in this order, indicating that the “ruler” has “less power and authority 
than” the king (Mur, 70; Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 247; see 8:10). The rendering 
“altar” (8vataotyptov) was probably influenced by the preceding related word 
for sacrifice (@vaia). (See Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 247 and Macintosh, 108.) In 
the LXX this word for “altar” (8vctaatyptov) is almost always used to refer to 
the “altar of Israel’s God” (see 1Macc 1:59; Hanhart, 346-347). The noun dfA0¢ 
(“manifestations”) only occurs this once in the Twelve, and in the plural in 
the LXX it refers to “some device for discovering God's will” (Mur, 112), like 
the Urim or Thummim. Hos 4:4 is a prelude and foreshadowing of the later 
polemic in Hosea against the priesthood and the sacrifices (4:4—14; 6:6, etc.), 
and, as later in the book, the king and rulers are not spared either (5:1, 10; 
7:16; 8:10; 9:15; 10:7; see BA, 23.1, 82 for more details). 

Verse five fleshes out the hope for Israel implied in the symbolic language 
of 3:1-3 and indicates that after the judgment described in 3:4 (“after these 
things”) Israel will return to the Lord and “seek the Lord their God and Dauid 
their king.” The phrase pet& tadta (“after these things”) is only used here and 
in Joel 3:1 in the Twelve, both times in an eschatological sense; in the reference 
to Joel 3 in Peter’s Pentecost sermon in Acts 2 this phrase is interpreted to 
mean “in the last days” (év tats éoycrtag nuEpats), which is noteworthy since 
an almost identical phrase is employed at the end of Hos 3:5 (én’ ecyatwv 
THY NuEPOv) to refer to the same period of time as “after these things” (see 
also Mic 4:1 on “in the last days”). Both of these phrases employed in Hos 
3:5, especially the latter one, refer to an indeterminate time in the future, 
which is not necessarily eschatological but may be if the context so dictates. 
The compound form ém@téw (“seek”) may have been used to match the 
preceding verb émtotpe@w, or perhaps to vary the style from the much more 
common @téw (Muraoka, “Hosea III,” 249; cf. BA, 23.1, 82). The language 
here about Israel seeking (e71@ytéw) the Lord is similar to the description 
of the gentiles seeking (€x@yjtéw) the Lord in Amos 9:12. In Hosea 3:5 Israel 
will also seek “Dauid their king,’ a promise that could have had messianic 
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connotations for early readers of the Septuagint (so Augustine, City of God 
18.28). The language in the last clause of the verse supports that possibility. 

Hos 3:5, which is the last verse in the first main section of the book (1:2— 
3:5), is parallel to the ending of the second main section in their references to 
Israel returning to the Lord (3:5) or being restored (11:11); also both passages 
have the verb é&lotyut (4x in Hosea—3:5; 5:8; 11:10, 11; see also Mic 7:17 in the 
Twelve). The verb é€iotyt must have a good sense here, because the basis of 
this action is “the Lord and his kindnesses.” Thus, although Spicq suggests 
the rendering “reverence,” based on the Hebrew Vorlage (2:25-26), in this 
context the verb must have more the idea of “be astonished, amazed, stunned” 
(Mur, 198); the repetition of this verb in Hos emphasizes the expectation 
of stunningly good things from the Lord in the future. The preposition én 
following the verb (2x in 3:5) has the sense of “in the matter of, regarding” 
(Mur, 208); see the parallel construction in Mic 7:17. 

The first section of Hosea ends with a promise of the restoration of God’s 
relationship with Israel. The promise will not be fulfilled immediately, but 
will come after a time of being ruled by other nations. As the wayward Gomer 
was restored to Hosea and normal relations with him after a time of restraint, 
so the Lord promises Israel that she will return and be restored to him and 
enjoy the good things resulting from that relationship “in the last days.’ The 
phrase “in the last days” often has eschatological connotations, as here (15 x 
in LXX; see esp. Mic 4:1; Ezek 38:16; Dan 10:14). 


A. 41-19 


Israel Has Gone Whoring from the Lord, and the Lord Brings an Indictment 
against them for their Unfaithfulness, 4:1-14 


Chapter four is the beginning of the long middle section of the book, which 
extends to the end of chapter u. This section is a “judgment” (xpiats) that 
the Lord brings against Israel (4:1), and the last section of Hosea (chs. 12— 
14) is a “judgment” (picts) against Judah (12:2). Note the repetition of the 
phrase xpiots T@ xvpiw mpdg in 4:1 and 12:2. The repetition of Adyog xueiov 
at the beginning of the first two sections of the book (11-2 and 4:1) is also 
parallel. In B 4:1 also begins section delta that continues to the next command 
to “hear” in 5:1 (cf. "Axovoate Adyov xupiov, viol Icpana in 4:1 and ’Axovoate 
tadta, ot tepets in 5:1). Section delta in B, or chapter four, appears to have one 
break in it between verses 14 and 15. 

The first paragraph in chapter four (4:1-14) can be divided into three parts: 
(1) an introductory indictment against the people that begins the second 
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section of the book (4:1-4a); (2) an indictment against the people and the 
priests (4:4b-10); and (3) a description of the spiritual whoredom of the 
people (4:1-14). The second paragraph in chapter four is a charge for Israel 
to stop its infatuation with idolatry (4:15-19). 

The introductory indictment in 4:1-4a approaches the language of a law 
court. It first addresses what the people are lacking (4:1); then it moves to 
a list of sins that is reminiscent of the Decalogue (4:2); and it concludes 
by describing the universal effects of the Lord’s judgment (4:3—4a). The 
chapter begins on a solemn note: The Israelites are to hear the word of 
the Lord because (67) the Lord has a “judicial sentence” against them. (It 
is grammatically possible that the conjunction 6t1 introduces the content 
of the word of the Lord [a case against Israel], and such a reading would 
not change the sense of the passage.) This “judicial sentence” (xpicts), or 
forensic judgment, which the Lord has against Israel, apparently continues 
throughout this section of the book to 11:12. The construction xptats tit mpd¢ 
twa, which occurs here and in 12:2 and Mic 6:2 (cf. Jer 27[50 MT]:34; Hab 
1:3; Mal 3:5), is a normal way to say that one has a judicial sentence or case 
against another (see Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 27). Here “the inhabitants of the 
land” are the residents of Israel; in the book of Revelation (9 x; i-e., 8:13) a 
similar phrase, “the earth-dwellers” (with the addition of emi), is used to refer 
to unbelievers. (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 27, notes that xatoixéw is used with and 
without a preposition following it in the LXX.) 

The reason the Lord is bringing the “judicial sentence” against Israel (8t6tt) 
is because they lack three qualities: truth, mercy, and the knowledge of God. 
This is the only mention of “truth” in LXX Hosea; however, “mercy” is a more 
common theme in LXX Hosea, and it always occurs in a context that refers 
to the “knowledge of God” (4:1; 6:4; and especially 6:6) or a relationship with 
God (2:19 and 12:7; in both of these verses it is clustered with other positive 
attributes). The contexts in which mercy is found indicate it is more than an 
intellectual quality, and the third quality mentioned, “knowledge of God,” 
supports that understanding. 

Knowledge is a central theme in LXX Hos, and it is found twice in the 
phrase “knowledge of God” (éntyvwots 6200; 4:1; 6:6; see also extyvwots in 4:6). 
A person who possesses this quality truly believes in the Lord, as is seen in its 
use in Hosea and in Prov 2:5, and his life evidences such belief by loyalty and 
obedience to the Lord. The LXX translator makes a distinction between two 
kinds of knowledge in Hosea by translating the same Hebrew verb with two 
different Greek verbs. When he is referring to the true knowledge of God that 
the Lord requires, he uses éntytwwwoxw or ettyvwats (4 x—2:22; 4:1; 6:6; and 
14:10). The verb ywwoxw (10 x) is much more flexible in Hos; it describes the 
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Lord’s knowledge (awareness) of Israel (5:3; in 11:3 it describes Israel’s lack 
of awareness of the Lord) and his knowing Israel in a relational sense (6:3; 
13:4); it also describes Israel's true relational knowledge of the Lord (2x in 
6:3) and Israel’s inadequate and superficial knowledge of the Lord (8:2). The 
simple noun yvactc, in its two occurrences in Hos (4:6; 10:12), seems to refer 
to true knowledge of God, which Israel is lacking. In LXX Hos the people do 
not have a true knowledge of God (4:1, 6; see also 2:10; 5:4; 11:3). What the Lord 
requires involves more than “whole burnt offerings” (6:6; see also 13:4; 14:10). 
The people protest that they know the Lord (8:2), but only the Lord can bring 
one to a true knowledge of him (2:20). The direct discourse in 6:1-3 reports 
what they will say when they truly return to the Lord (ytvwoxw 2x in 6:3). 
(See BA, 23.1, 28-29 for a fuller development of “knowledge” in Hosea; this 
source mentions that three times in LXX Hos [2:15; 4:15; 10:12] the translator 
introduces the idea of knowledge into the Greek text, although it is not in 
the MT.) Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 34-35, contends that the difference between 
the simple and compound form of the noun (in 4:6) is that the noun with the 
prepositional prefix “indicates an act of knowing, seeking to know,’ whereas 
the simple noun indicates “the result of such an act, ‘acquired knowledge.’” 
This explanation makes sense of 4:6, but it is not clear that there is such a 
consistent distinction between the meanings of the two nouns in Hosea. 
The people of Israel do not know God or possess the qualities that are 
consistent with such knowledge (4:1), and in keeping with those facts the 
land is full of sin (4:2). There are five nouns that describe their sin. In this 
catalogue of vices the first noun (&e&) must be understood in its negative 
sense (“cursing”; Mur, 64), rather than in a neutral sense (“swearing”; see 
Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 28). The sins mentioned remind one of the commands 
in the second table of the Decalogue, but here they are “poured out upon 
the land.” (Mur, 597, takes yéw as “spread out,” but that rendering suggests 
more than the context requires.) The people have filled the land with sin to 
the degree that the land is immersed or engulfed with it; the perfect passive 
verb emphasizes the settled condition that has come upon the land. Note 
the only other occurrence of éni ts ys in Hosea in 4:1. (This phrase is a LXX 
addition in 4:2.) Instead of the knowledge of God “in the land” (4:1), adultery 
is poured out “upon the land.” (The more common verb root éxyéw is used 
2x in the Noahic covenant in Gen 9:6 to describe murder and the prescribed 
penalty for it.) The idea of the phrase “mix blood with blood” is that they 
add murder upon murder (Mur, 208) or “perpetuate repeated murders” (Mur, 
376). The use of ént in the phrase “blood with blood” is unusual (although see 
the similar usage in Hos 10:14 and Exod 23:18), and it may be influenced here 
by the previous occurrence of this preposition in 4:1 (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 
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29). “Blood” is often used figuratively for murder in Greek, and the plural 
(2x in 4:2) is normal in this use (LSJ, 38). The point of the last clause in 4:2 
is that murders are so common in the land that the land is immersed or 
overwhelmed by the abundance of them. 

As a result of the sin in the land (81 todt0) “the land will mourn.” Here 
the “land” is clearly the sphere inhabited by the people described. Their sin 
affects the land as well as the people and animals described in the remainder 
of the verse (4x abv shows “accompaniment”; Muraoka “Hosea IV,” 29). The 
list of creatures in the LXX includes the addition of “creeping things of the 
land” (see also 2:18 and the similar addition in 2:12). The divisions of animals 
into four categories is reminiscent of Gen 1:24-30 and 9:2 and emphasizes 
that the judgment described is a reversal of creation. The disaster involved 
affects mankind and nature (see Rom 8:22, also with the prefix ovv-), and 
several of the images suggest that the sin described is like that of the people 
of Noah’s day. This prophesied judgment will apparently come before and be 
removed by the covenant arrangement described in 2:18, which also includes 
the animal world. 

In the LXX the first half of 4:4 is connected to 4:3, and it continues the 
word of the Lord addressed to the people of Israel (4:1). The conjunction énw¢ 
“is most likely consecutive or modal in force, ‘so much so that’” (Muraoka, 
“Hosea IV,” 31). The consequence of the preceding judgment that is described 
in 4:4a is that there is no system of justice in the land; no one sits in judgment 
(see LSJ, 428, on dtxd&@w) or accuses another person. The situation in the land 
is so bad that there is no justice or judgment of wrongdoing. The language 
reminds one of Amos’ accusations against Iereboam and Amasias (Amos 
710-17) and their resistance to his charges; Hosea 4:4a pictures a worse 
situation than Amos 7 in which no one is making such accusations. 

In 4:4b-10 the LXX addresses the people who are like the priests (4:4) 
and the priests who will be like the people (4:9). Rather than addressing the 
priests, as in the MT, in the LXX the people are compared to the priests in 
4:4b. It follows that the religious leaders are a central part of the problem 
with the people, and they come to the forefront in this section. 

It is difficult to discern whether the priests or the people are the referent 
of the pronouns in this section. The third person verb at the beginning of 
4:5, which is the form found in B and most LXX manuscripts (see text notes), 
complicates the passage. Since the “people” have been the main subject in the 
preceding context and a third person singular verb is used with “people” in 
4:6, the implied subject of the first verb in 4:5 could also be the “people.” But 
the verb’s proximity to the generic singular reference to “priest” at the end of 
4:4 and the alteration between the “people” and the “priest” throughout the 
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passage swings the evidence in favor of the “priest” as the implied subject of 
the verb. The use of the second person singular pronoun in 4:6 to refer to the 
“priest,” as it must also in its first occurrence in 4:5 with this understanding, 
supports this interpretation. I have rendered the implied subject of the first 
verb in 4:5 as “he,” referring to its close antecedent, the “priest.” Throughout 
4:4b-10 the translator means to alternate between references to the people 
and the priests (see 4:9a), who are being compared to each other. The people 
are the subject again in 4:6a, but the second person singular that follows in 
4:6 is apparently addressing the priests again, who are rejected from “serving 
as priests.” This also suggests that in 4:5 in B the first occurrence of the second 
person singular pronoun refers to the priests, who were addressed earlier, 
and the second occurrence of the second person singular pronoun in 4:5 
would make sense in its context to refer to the “people,” who are referred to 
in 4:6. 

The “large number” in 4:7 could refer to the people or the children of the 
priests (mentioned at the end of verse 6), but the third person plural in 4:7-8 
is best understood to refer consistently to the priests (with the exception of 
the final odtév in 4:8, which must refer to the people, Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 
38). In 4:8a the verb “they will devour [the sins of my people]’ must refer to 
the priests; the same verbal form in 4:10a also refers to the priests (“they will 
devour”). The return to the singular in 4:9b (as in 4:5-6) apparently refers to 
the priests again, using the generic singular. Since 4:10 begins with a reference 
to the priests (“they will devour”), they are apparently described throughout 
the verse. The variation of singular (second and third person) and plural to 
refer to the priests in this section is awkward, but it follows the MT. 

The comparison that begins the section compares the people to an 
“impeached” priest (so Mur, 43). The basic idea of this attributive participle 
(dvtiAeyw) is “to speak against,” but in the passive it has the idea “disputed, 
questioned” (LSJ, 158), hence “impeached” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 31; see 
esp. 3 Macc 2:28 and 4 Macc 8:2 where it has the sense “resist”). The expression 
suggests that there is no justice or judgment by the people in the land (4:4a), 
and the Lord has made a decision concerning the people; they are like a 
priest (generic use) that has been dishonored and removed from his office 
(4:4b). 

Verse 5 probably gives the consequences of verse 4b: “he [third person 
sing. in B, referring to the priest] will fall during the day” (gen. of time). The 
third person is awkward here with the second person pronouns at the end of 
the verse, the first of which apparently also refers to the “priest.” In “the day” 
when they should be strong they will be weak and fall. “The prophet” (generic 
use), who is with the priest, will also fall, implying that they are also guilty 
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of the same sins as the priests. The verb da8evew, which occurs twice in this 
verse (7x in Hosea), has the sense “be weak, languish, fail” (Mur, 71), but often 
in Hosea the contexts in which it occurs suggest the idea of “fall,” as here 
(see also 14:2, 10). With the modifier “during the day” the translation “fall” is a 
better picture of futility than the other possible renderings of &08evew. Thus 
the prophet will fall with the priest; like the priest (4:4b, ga), the spiritual 
state of the prophet reflects the spiritual state of the people (4:5a). In an 
abrupt transition, using metaphorical language, the “mother” (generic again) 
is made like night (the dative is not temporal, Muraoka, “Hosea IV,’ 33; the 
dative often occurs with duotdw to show what something is made like). This 
figurative language could refer to sin or lack of knowledge; the next verse 
suggests the latter (see also 4:1b), although the two are related in Hosea (see 
4:1 and 6:6). If the translator was attempting to make a contrast between 
“day” and “night” in his rendering of 4:5, it does not come off well. 

The comparison at the beginning of 4:6 is constructed differently than the 
one at the end of 4:5, perhaps for literary variation, but more likely because 
of differences in the Vorlage. (Another example of the comparative w¢ with 
the verb 60l6w is found in Isa 1:9.) The people, who are clearly the subject in 
the first clause, have become like someone not having knowledge (yvaow). 
See the discussion above (4:1) on “knowledge” in LXX Hos. 

The singular “you” in the rest of 4:6 probably refers to the priesthood (as 
in its first occurrence in 4:5), described generically throughout the passage 
(see 4:4). The Lord will remove you (priests) from serving as priests because 
“you rejected knowledge [éniyvwow]” The two nouns rendered “knowledge” 
seem to have the same meaning in this context (see the discussion above 
under 4:1); it is possible that the simple noun could refer to a more general 
knowledge in 4:6a, but that is not required or clear, and it is parallel to seeking 
the Lord in 10:12. 

The repetition of verbs in the last part of the verse emphasizes the 
fairness of the Lord’s judgment of his people. The translator was striving for 
parallelism (xéyw 2x and the repetition of the verbs; see Muraoka, “Hosea IV,’ 
35). First, because you (sing.) rejected (aww) knowledge (apparently of 
the Lord), he will reject you from serving him as priests. The verb “serve as 
priests” occurs normally in the Pentateuch in passages describing the priests 
and their ministry; a passage that is helpful for understanding its meaning in 
Hos 4 is Ezek 44:13 where it is used to describe the Levites who will not be 
allowed to offer sacrifice because of idolatrous worship and practices. Second, 
“you have forgotten the law of your God, and I will forget your children.” 
Forgetting here has the connotation of neglecting or being negligent. In this 
verse “forget” (emtAav@dvouct) takes its objects in the accusative (see also Isa 
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51:13; Jer 2:23) and genitive case (as is more common). The mention of the 
judgment reaching to the “infants” in a context concerning the priests may 
reflect the hereditary nature of the priesthood; if the parents are rejected 
from priestly ministry, it would affect the children also (see BA, 23.1, 87). The 
passage suggests a connection between the priests rejecting knowledge of 
the Lord and forgetting his Law and the people not having knowledge of the 
Lord. 

Verse 7 has another comparison, this time employing the comparative 
ottw¢ (see also 4:9). The sin of the priests (or perhaps their children who are 
mentioned in 4:6b) is commensurate with their large number (so also in 10:1). 
The dative (apparently reference or respect) is used with the verb auaptévw 
to indicate the person against whom or before whom a sin is committed 
(BDAG, 50). A fundamental semantic feature of the dative case is to specify 
a relationship (Porter, 98), and this construction specifies the individuals 
involved in the relationship affected by sin (“they” [the priests] sinned against 
“me” [the Lord]). The result is that the Lord will change Israel's glory (i.e., 
honor and distinction; Mur, 133) to dishonor (see also 4:18 on dishonor). This 
last clause is similar to Jer 2:11 and Ps 105[106 MT]:20. 

In 4:8 the priests are described in the plural: they devour the sin offerings 
of the people (see Lev 6:19[26 MT]). The noun c&uaptia often refers to a sin 
offering, especially in Lev (see also Exod 29:36); here the context requires 
such an understanding of it (see Mur, 22; Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 36). The idea 
may be that the priests are encouraging the people to sin and thus offer 
more sin offerings (Daniel, 299-328). The second clause is parallel to the first, 
further describing what the priests do in relation to the people: they take 
their lives (see Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 37; 2 Kgdms 14:14; Jonah 4:3; Ezek 33:6; 
3Kgdms 19:10, 14; Ps 30[31 MT]:14). It is possible that in this context the last 
clause would be understood as an idiom for covetousness (Mur, 340). The 
means by which the priests take the lives of the people is by “their injustices” 
(év here indicates means or instrument, Mur, 181). 

The correspondence between the priest(s) and the people is developed 
further in 4:9—-10: “as the people so also the priest.” Thus, since both are equally 
guilty, the actions of the Lord in regard to one apply to both. The third singular 
pronouns in the latter part of 4:9 all refer to “the priest” in 4:9a, a generic 
description of the priesthood. That the Lord will avenge the priests for their 
“ways” is an unusual statement, because normally with éxdixéw (“avenge”) 
the following accusative is an explicit transgression (see discussion on 1:4), 
which is avenged. But here the neutral term “ways” is employed, which refers 
to the sinful “ways” or “practices” (Mur, 114) of the priests. The rare word “evil 
schemes” (dtaBovAtov) occurs ten times in the LXX, and four times in Hos 
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(4:93 5:43 7:2; 11:6; see also esp. Ezek 11:5, which may have been influential on 
the rendering here). This rendering is very interesting (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,’ 
40-41), and it suggests that this is an important theme to the translator. The 
Lord will repay people and priest for their deeds and schemes. 

Although 4:10 apparently refers primarily to the priests, according to 4:9a 
it also relates to the people. The image of eating and not being satisfied 
pictures the effects of sin (Mic 6:14; see also Amos 4:8; cf. Joel 2:26). The second 
sentence is parallel to the first, and it gives another picture of the futility 
of Israel's sinful ways: they have been unfaithful to their covenant partner 
(“gone whoring” from the Lord), and “they will never prosper” (emphatic 
negation). The verb xatev@dvw means basically “to move in a straight line” 
or “to lead (straight)” (BDAG, 532; Mur, 3n; BA, 23.1, 88-89), but here it must 
have the related idea “to prosper.” It only occurs two times in the Twelve 
(also in Mic 2:13). The Targum has paraphrased this clause, “they shall take 
wives and not beget children” (Cathcart and Gordon, 37). The fundamental 
reason (6t0tt) for the sin and resulting futility of Israel is given in the final 
sentence in 4:10: “they have forsaken the Lord.” The end of the final sentence 
in 4:10 is problematic. The first word in verse 11 (opveia) could be one of 
the compound objects of the first verb in 4:11 (Seyopat), or it could be the 
object of the infinitive from @vAdcow at the end of 4:10. The latter must be 
the correct understanding of the construction, since tov xdptov as the object 
of the infinitive would be a “harsh construction” and tov xvetov does not 
make sense as the object of puAd&a, because “in the Biblical language God 
watches over or protects man and not the other way around” (Muraoka, 
“Hosea IV,’ 43). This is the way the sentences are divided in B and in the 
modern editions by Ziegler and Swete. Thus, the infinitive from @vAdcow 
gives the purpose for them forsaking the Lord: they were intent on their 
whoredom; they chose spiritual adultery instead of faithfulness to their 
covenant partner. I have rendered the infinitive “to cherish”; it normally 
means “to avoid, guard one (or oneself) against it” when it has “a sinful 
object or act as its (grammatical) object” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 43; but cf. 
Jon 2:9 in the middle voice and Ps 30[31 MT]:7 with a compound form of 
the verb); however, here it must have the idea of cherish as in Hos 12:6 (Mur, 
589). 

In 4:4b-10 the priests play a central part in the corruption of the people, 
who are themselves willingly involved in their own sins. The collapse of 
morality in Israel and the corruption of the people are connected with the 
collapse of true religion and the failure of the religious leadership, i.e., the 
priests and the prophets. This results in a collapse of society itself, as will 
become more clear in the next verses. 
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The next section of chapter four is a description of the spiritual whoredom 
of the people (4:11-14). Its themes are similar to the preceding section, but 
the priests are no longer in view, and the sins of the people (4:1-13a) and 
the results of those sins (4:13b-—14) are the focus of the section. The end of 
this section is marked by the vocative and command at the beginning of 4:15. 
The LXX is quite different from the MT in 4:1; the translator switches the 
subject and object in the MT, misses the metaphorical language at the end 
of the verse, and joins the first word of 4:12 (“my people”) to 4:11. According 
to LXX-Hosea 4:11 the root of Israel's sin is in their hearts; they are God’s 
people, but their hearts have “received with approval” (Mur, 111) “wine and 
strong drink.’ Four of the five times “strong drink” appears in the LXX it is in 
combination with wine (see also 1Kgdms 1:0 and 15 and Mic 2:11; see further 
Judg 13:4, 7, and 14 in B). These verses show that a person who is sober and 
godly, i.e., a Nazarite, does not partake of strong drink. The context of the 
other use of this word in Jer 13:13 connects strong drink with being confused, 
failure, and defeat. 

Some of the sins of the Israelites are detailed in 4:12. At the beginning 
of the verse the translator uses two imperfect tense verbs, rendering the 
Hebrew habitual imperfect, to describe practices of divination; with each 
verb he employs a prepositional phrase, using év to show the means or 
instrument involved. They were enquiring by means of “omens, tokens, signs” 
(ctuBorov); this word only occurs two times elsewhere in the LXX (Wis 2:9; 
16:6; see LSJ, 1677 and Mur, 83, 530). The verb “enquire” (emepwtdw) is used 
elsewhere in the LXX in the context of divination (Judg 18:5; 1Chr 10:13; and 
esp. Ezek 21:26[21 MT]). The second and more specific description is that 
they were “interpreting by means of rods.” These are apparently “divining 
rods as in Herodotus 4,67” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 46; see again Ezek 21:26[21 
MT]). The verb dnayyéw can have the sense of “interpret,” i.e., “to tell in 
the sense of explaining or interpreting a mystery” (Mur, 45; also LEH, 44; 
see esp. Gen. 41:8). The two third person personal pronouns in the second 
clause represent the pronominal suffixes in the Hebrew Vorlage; however, the 
rendering is overliteral, and they do not fit with the plural verb forms. The 
second occurrence of wdtod in B is apparently a mistake, influenced by the 
first occurrence, and I have rendered it as the object of the verb anayyéw, 
which must have been its sense. 

The people have been led astray, and the dative mvebuatt explains the 
cause of their deviation: “by a spirit of fornication.” “Spirit” here refers to an 
“animating principle or influence with certain moral or religious propensity” 
(Mur, 465; see also Hos 5:4; Zech 12:10; 13:2). The noun “fornication” (mopveta) 
and its cognate verb (in a compound form) “they went whoring” (éxmopvebw) 
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connect the last two clauses; the spirit of fornication led them astray in going 
whoring or fornicating. The combination of éxmopvetw and a6 is an “un- 
Greek collocation,” based on the Hebrew Vorlage (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 47; 
see Hos 1:2). The point is clear: God’s people, Israel, have not been faithful 
to him, and they have rebelled against him (azo); they have turned to other 
gods, and they have been influenced more by a spirit of unfaithfulness than 
by dedication and love to him. 

Verse 13a describes Israel's idolatry and in this context connects idolatry 
with the unfaithfulness and adultery described in the preceding context 
and illustrated in the first three chapters in the family of Hosea. Thus, 
4:13a describes the spiritual adultery that Hosea has been addressing. Ezek 
6:13 is a good commentary on the kind of worship described in 4:13a; it 
involves idolatry and sacrifice to gods, as well as cultic sexual orgies (4:14), 
after the conscience had been numbed by alcoholic drinks (4:11). The hills 
and the mountaintops were natural locations for sacrificial worship, and 
shrines were often associated with sacred trees on the heights. For evidence 
of licentious worship of false gods in such locations, see Deut 12:2; Jer 
2:20; Ezek 6:13; 20:28; 3Kgdms 14:23. Muraoka notes that the use of ézi 
with the accusative (2x) in this verse “is an example of the breakdown 
of the classical rules concerning the distinction between the three cases 
possible for this preposition” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 48; BDF, § 233); one 
would expect a genitive. Readers of the LXX may have associated the “oak” 
(Sp¢) with the “same tree that was sacred to Zeus, who gave his oracles 
from the oaks of Dodona,” Homer, Od. 14, 328 (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,’ 50). The 
“white poplar” (Aedxy) is not found much in Palestine (Macintosh, 154), and 
this rendering (of MT’s “poplar”) suggests a provenance for the translation 
outside of that land (Symmachus and Theodotian have zevxyv [-y<] “pine’”). 
It is also suggested that Ezek 6:13 (see above) may explain the rendering 
“shady tree” (Sévdpou svaxidCovtos; see BA, 23.1, 91 and BA, 23.4—9, 287-288 
“shady” is a LXX addition). Although Theocharous notes that “[d]escriptions 
of ‘shady’ or ‘leafy’ trees are found throughout ancient Greek literature, 
and it would be difficult for one to argue for an exclusive borrowing from 
LXX Ezek by the Greek translator of Hosea” (78). She concludes that the 
reason the translator introduces the idea of “shady” tree here is because he 
“recognizes the pattern of idolatrous worship under shady trees, such as is 
reflected in Deuteronomy 12:2—among other scriptural passages—behind 
what Hosea 4:13 describes” (78). Muraoka (“Hosea IV,” 48-49) helpfully charts 
“the Hebrew-Greek correspondence of the related cultic terms in XII.” 

The next clause, “for the shade was good,” which gives the reason why they 
sacrificed under the trees, especially the “shade tree,” seems out of place and 
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simplistic. Furthermore, there is a lack of concord between “shade” (fem.) 
and “good” (neut.). The meaning of the clause seems clear, however; it simply 
states that shade is “advantageous, beneficial, desirable” (Mur, 286; as in Gen 
3:6 “the tree is good”). 

The result of the sin (81& todto; see 4:3) is described in 4:13b—14; the results 
extend far beyond the men addressed, who are involved in the idolatrous 
worship and orgies, and it will affect their society, even their own children 
and families. Herodotus (Hist. 1, 199) reports a Babylonian practice, in which 
young women do service to their equivalent of Aphrodite (Mylitta) by selling 
themselves for sex in her temple. However such general practices, if they 
existed in the time the LXX was read, would not satisfy the grammatical 
requirements in this passage, unless the licentious acts could be shown 
to follow from the apostasy of the people described in 4:1-13a. The two 
future tense verbs in 4:13b indicate that the whoring of the daughters and 
the adultery of the daughters-in-law are “subsequent future consequences of 
the apostasy just described” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 50). 

Verse 14 continues the thought of 4:13b and elucidates it; the addition of xai 
at the beginning of 4:14 in the LXX makes the connection more explicit. The 
first part of the verse describes the Lord's response to the sins of the daughters 
and daughters-in-law who were introduced in 4:13b. In the first half of 4:14 
the compound recipients of the action of the verb émtaxéntowat are both 
designated by éxt with an accusative object, followed by parallel temporal 
phrases (with étav); they are the two groups mentioned in 4:13b, and the 
same verbs are employed in 4:14a that were used in 4:13b (with the exception 
of the simple form of mopvetw in 44a). The verb émiocxentopat can be hostile 
or positive in its connotation (see the two occurrences in Zech 10:3; Muraoka, 
‘Hosea IV,’ 51-52); in 414 its meaning is emphatically negative. It normally 
has a positive connotation in the Twelve, and it is noteworthy that when the 
underlying Hebrew verb in 4:14a (1D), which also has a double connotation, 
is understood to be negative or hostile in the Twelve, it is normally rendered 
with éxdixéw (Hos 1:4; 2:13; 4:9; 8:13; 9:9; 12:3). In 4:1ga émtoxertopet apparently 
has a positive connotation: “to consider for the purpose of helping” (Mur, 
219-220; Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 51-52). 

The particle 6tt in the middle of the verse introduces the reason for, or 
cause of, the Lord’s reaction to the sins of the daughters and daughters-in- 
law. The reason (6tt) the Lord will never consider helping the daughters and 
daughters-in-law when they commit sexually immoral acts is because of what 
the “men” (adtot, apparently with intensive force) have done. The masculine 
personal pronoun abtoi requires that the daughters and daughters-in-law 
not be the subjects of the clauses following 6t1; the subjects are apparently 
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the “men” who are the fathers and fathers-in-law and who are the sinners 
described in 4:11-13a. The fathers and fathers-in-law are responsible for the 
sins in Israel. The contrast between the two groups in the first and second 
parts of the verse is clearer in B than in most other mss, because B does not 
include a third occurrence of xat after 6tt. Thus, the idea of 4:14 is that the 
Lord will never consider helping the daughters and daughters-in-law in their 
immorality, because the fathers and fathers-in-law (representative of the 
“people”) are responsible; their unfaithfulness to the Lord and attraction 
to their idolatry has led the next generation to commit sexual immorality. 
The older generation lost its moral authority, and the Lord is holding them 
responsible for that; but the younger generation will also suffer for it (see 
also 4:6). 

The actions of the men involve sexual immorality. The verb “associate with” 
(cvupu@bew) only occurs once elsewhere in the LXX (Sir 12:14; see also Ezek 
22:6); the modifying prepositional phrase (uet& THv Topvav) leaves no doubt 
as to its meaning. It is noteworthy that all three verbs in 4:14b are imperfect 
tense, emphasizing that the actions of these men were repeated or habitual. 
The “initiates” (teteAeopLevwv) they were sacrificing with would have probably 
been understood to be temple initiates, since it is a technical term used in 
the mystery cults (LSJ, 1772; BA, 23.1, 92); itis used elsewhere in the LXX (Num 
25:35; Ps 105[106 MT]:28) in contexts of ancient Israel's involvement in the 
Baal cult. The men were perhaps involved in the worship connected with 
the mysteries. In B the last clause of 4:14 is difficult to understand; the verb 
oupmAexw means to entangle or join, and used here with “a harlot” it must 
have the idea “to embrace” (Mur, 531). In B the most difficult issue in the last 
clause of 4:14 is that it is people who have understanding that are embracing 
a harlot. Elsewhere in Hosea (2:15; 4:5, 15) lack of knowledge or ignorance is 
attributed to sinners, but in this last clause it is those who have understanding 
who are sinning. There is a textual problem in the clause, and apparently 
the scribe who translated or copied B confused the negative particle and the 
definite article (see text notes), but that does not help us understand what 
the reader of B would have understood in the text. Apparently it would have 
meant that things are so bad that even the people who had knowledge were 
involved with harlots. This is very difficult to reconcile with 4:15. 


The Lord Charges Israel to Stop Their Infatuation with Idolatry, 4:15-19 


There is a minor paragraph break in B between 4:14 and 15. The vocatives 
and commands to Israel and Ioudas signal a new segment. Muraoka is 
surely correct that the command to Israel (second person singular) not to 
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be ignorant involves more than “passive lack of knowledge or absence of 
consciousness for which one cannot be legally held responsible or penalized” 
(Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 54). The ignorance referred to is “to sin willfully 
ignoring and disrespecting divine injunctions” (Mur, 5), and in this context it 
must involve a lack of knowledge of the Lord or relationship with him (see 
discussion on 4:1). LXX Hosea emphasizes knowledge and understanding; 
see 2:15 and 7:1 (also BA, 23.1, 93). The four present imperatives in 4:15 are 
probably general commands with the idea “make it your practice not to 
...” (see Fanning, 336). See the discussion of the verb cicnopevouct in Amos 
2:7 and 5:5. Muraoka feels the translator uses “On” to adapt his translation 
to its Egyptian sitz im Leben for his Jewish readers in the Jewish diaspora 
(Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 55). It is also possible that this rendering of the Hebrew 
“Aven” was a transliteration (see BA, 23.1, 93). The translator renders the 
Hebrew word consistently in Hos (5:8; 10:5; see also 10:8; 12:4; AMOs 1:5; 5:5). 
Whatever the translator intended in his rendering of “On,” it is likely many 
readers would have connected it with Egypt; however, in the Twelve it does 
not refer to a place in Egypt (see 10:5, 8; Amos 1:5). It seems rather to be a 
figure used to refer to a place of false worship, like that at On (i.e., Heliopolis; 
see the discussion at Amos 1:5 and ABD, 3:122-123). The use of On to render 
Bethel in 12:4, in a context that is contemporized, suggests that the translator 
understood On to refer to Bethel and the syncretistic worship there (see 12:4). 
Several commentators discuss the accusative with 6uvupt in 4:15 (Muraoka, 
“Hosea IV,’ 55; BA, 23.1, 93; see also Amos 4:4; 8:14); itis one of several common 
oath formulas in Greek. 

The reason for the commands in 4:15 (616tt) is because Israel is behaving 
like a mad heifer (4:16). The verb mapototopdw in 4:16 means “to be mad, 
frenzied, out of control” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 57; BA, 23.1, 94; LSJ, 1342; Mur, 
440); this compound form of the verb only occurs one other time in the 
LXX (Ezek 2:6), which rendering Muraoka thinks may have influenced the 
rendering here. The LXX rendering softens the emphasis on “rebellion” in the 
MT (Joosten, “Exegesis,” 71). “Heifer” (Sc&poAtc) also occurs in Hos 10:1, Amos 
4:1, and Joel 1:17. In the LXX the last clause in 4:16 is best taken as a promise 
for Israel, if they will obey the commands in 4:15 and return to the Lord. The 
adverb v6v that introduces the last clause has the sense “under the present 
circumstances, this being the case” (Mur, 390); thus, even though Israel is in 
unbelief when the promise in 4:16b is given, it still applies. 

“Ephraim” occurs 39 times in LXX Hos. As here, it is often a synonym for the 
northern kingdom in the Scriptures, since the tribe of Ephraim gained suff- 
cient status to give its name to the whole kingdom. See BDF, § 182, on Letoyxo¢ 
with the genitive as in in 4:17; it has the idea of associating, participating, 
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or sharing in. Muraoka notes that “it is not impossible that a nominal clause 
without a copula is intended here against Ziegler’s punctuation: ‘An associate 
of idols is Ephraim’” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 57; Ziegler has no punctuation 
dividing the verse.); this suggestion is certainly correct in B, which has a 
punctuation mark between Egpatu and é6yxev. Spicg (2:480) comments, 
“a wetoxos can have a share in material goods or in spiritual realities.” The 
verse suggests Israel is entering into covenants with idols and is part of the 
community of idol worshippers, having full membership and participation 
in it. The word is commonly used in the NT for the Christian’s association 
with Christ (Spicq, 2:480—482). See LXX Ezek 16:29 on the multiplication of 
covenants with the Chaldeans; such an action is implied here. 

The last clause in 4:17 is a “free rendering” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 58), 
and oxdvdaAov is a LXX plus. Idolatry is connected with oxdvdadov in Wis 
14:1, and the Caananites are associated with oxdavéarov in Josh 22[23 MT]:13. 
These links may explain the connection of thoughts in 4:17-18a; idolatry and 
the Canaanites are “stumblingblocks.’ “Canaanites” is a free rendering also 
(Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 58; BA, 23.1, 95). The verb “choose” (aipeti@w) has an 
ironic sense here, because it is often used in contexts of God’s choice of Israel 
(Num 14:8; Ezek 20:5) or of David’s house (1 Chr 28:4, 6, 10; Hag 2:23[24 MT]). 

The remainder of 4:18 continues to describe the sins of Israel. The participle 
and cognate finite construction (with the prepositional prefix) emphasizes 
the spiritual prostitution of Israel (following the Hebrew idiom). They do 
what they do, becaue they “love” or “delight in” it (ayaméw). They actually 
“delight in dishonor” (see also 4:7), which is an ironic truth that comes out 
of, or “results from” (Mur, 156; Muraoka, “Hosea IV,” 59), her pride (gptaypa). 
(“They” and “her” [in B] in this clause must both refer to Israel or Ephraim.) 
The word gpvaypa (6 x in LXX) could refer to “arrogance” or the object of 
one’s pride (Mur, 587); the latter idea is more common, especially in the 
Prophets (Zech 11:3; Jer 12:5; Ezek 7:24; 24:21), and makes good sense of this 
passage (contra Mur, 587). Israel’s delight in its dishonor is really a derivative 
delight, which it is willing to live with, because it is a result of its delight 
in the thing that it takes pride in, its idolatry and all that goes with it. The 
pronoun “her” in both 4:18 and 19 follows the MT, and it is best to take it as 
literary variation, referring to Israel, rather than referring back to “dishonor” 
(aT uAtcr). 

The referents in mind in 4:19 are difficult to sort out, because of the 
references in the verse to “you” (av), “her” (adtij¢), and “they” (subject of 
last verb and adtév). “They” and “her” apparently both refer to Israel or 
Ephraim, as in 4:18; the referent in mind for “you” is more difficult, but if the 
first clause is parallel to the second, in which Israel causes its own problems 
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(as throughout this passage), it makes most sense to see Israel or Ephraim as 
also the referent in mind for “you.” This is consistent with the use of “you” 
(ob) in 4:15, and there are no other good possibilities. Muraoka contends that 
“her” (abti\¢) refers to Israel or Ephraim (“Hosea IV,” 60), and he is probably 
correct, even though in 5:1 and 13 Ephraim is masculine (BA, 23.1, 96). Thus, 
Israel or Ephraim is a whirlwind in its own (“her”) wings. On the Greek phrase 
“whirlwind” (cvatpogy mvebmatos), see the same phrase in Sir 43:17 (also LSJ, 
1736; Mur, 542). The noun ovatpogr (11x in LXX) refers to a “conspiracy” in 
Hos 13:12 and Amos 7:10. Ephraim carries itself away in its sin and idolatry 
(see the same image in Zech 5:9). 

“The altar” (tod 9vctactyptov) could refer to an illegitimate altar (Amos 
2:8; 3:14 [2x]), but the term usually refers to an altar of the true God (LEH, 
210; see the discussion at Amos 7:9 and 9:1). Sometimes altars were used 
for purposes different than those for which they were built (1Macc 1:54, 
59), and it may be that these legitimate altars were given over to worship 
of other gods, or perhaps they were built for other gods. The point is that 
the people will be ashamed because of them. On the causal understanding 
of xataybvw éx, see BA, 23.1, 96; Zeph 3:1; and Mic 7:16. The sense of 
“shame” here is “the shame and disappointment that come to one whose 
faith or hope is shown to be vain” (BDAG, 517; see also Rom 9:33; 10:11; 
1Pet 2:6). This sense is “peculiar to biblical Greek” and “it is not that they 
are going to feel guilty about offering sacrifices on the altars, but more 
pragmatically, they are going to ‘be let down’ by them or ‘lose face’ on 
account of the high hopes they pinned on them” (Muraoka, “Hosea IV,’ 60-— 
61). 

In this last section (4:15-19) the thought moves from one of warning in 
verse 15 to judgment at the end. Israel is maddened with her idols, and 
there seems no way she can avoid the shame that will result from her empty 
religious pursuits. However, there are glimmers of hope, such as the promise 
in 4:6b that “the Lord will feed them as a lamb in a large space.” 


E. 5:1-7 


The Apostasy and Punishment of the Leaders and People, 5:1-7 


The fifth major section of Hosea in B is 5:1—-7. This short section continues 
the Lord’s lawsuit against the priests and people from chapter four (4:1; 5:1), 
and it adds a new group in the indictment, the royal court. It is impossible 
for Israel to return to the Lord because of the spirit of whoredom that is in 
them and because they do not know the Lord (5:4); the Lord has turned away 
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from them (5:6), because they abandoned him (5:7). The themes of Israel’s 
sin and unfaithfulness to the Lord in this section will continue into the next 
section also. 

The “lawsuit” (xpive; Mur, 330) in 5: refers back to the one announced 
in 41 (xpiots). There are several parallels between 4:1 and 5:1, beside the 
lawsuit terminology: the command to “hear” (and several parallel verbs in 
5:1), mention of “Israel” (again with several other groups in 5:1), and the 
preposition mpd¢ indicating the one the law-suit is against. (There is no 
copula in 4:1.) The reason for the aorist imperative of dxobw (followed by 
two present tense imperatives) could be that the present imperative is the 
same form as the indicative and therefore not distinguishable (see Muraoka, 
“Hosea V,” 120); the aorist gives intensity and specificity to the first command, 
which is addressed to the priests, who were a major focus in chapter four. 
The “house of the king” is apparently the royal household or court, the 
political leaders of the nation. “House of Israel” indicates the people as a 
whole, and it overlaps with the priests and royal household. The reason 
(8t6tt) these groups are to pay attention is because the “lawsuit” is against 
all of them. The reason (671) that the Lord is bringing the “lawsuit” against 
them is because they are a “snare” or “trap” (nays; LSJ, 1284; “figuratively 
used also in secular Greek, esp. of women,” Muraoka, “Hosea V,’ 121) to 
the “lookout” or “watchmen.” In classical Greek the noun cxomid refers 
literally to a lookout place, but it can also refer metaphorically to people (LSJ, 
1614). The metaphorical understanding (Mur, 515, “a group of watchmen”: 
Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 120, suggests the formative -ta has “collective force”) 
fits well with the related noun “snare,” and thus, the “snare” is “to the 
watchmen” and not “in the watchtower.” (The noun “watchmen” [collective 
sing.| is apparently generic, referring to a group.) The imagery suggests 
that the people mentioned are an entrapment to those who would warn 
the people, understood by Theodor of Mopsuestia to be the prophets 
(PG 81.1577); see 9:8 and Ezek 3:17 and 33:1-9, which liken the prophet to 
a watchman. 

The last image that describes the people addressed in 5:1 is that of a “net 
spread over the Itabyrion.” Here the metaphorical language is marked by the 
addition of ws. Itabyrion is apparently an adjectival expression referring to 
Mount Tabor (Thackeray, § 11 [15]; see also Jer 26(46 MT):18 and Josephus, 
BJ. 1V 1.8; AJ. V 1.22; XIII 15.4; see also the adjectival expression for Carmel in 
3Kgdms 18:19 ff. and 4 Kgdms 2:25 and 4:25). It is unclear why the translator 
refers to the place here, i-e., Tabor, and in the preceding parallel clause he 
metaphorically describes Mizpah (MT) as “watchmen.” It may have been 
because he had the prophets in mind, as Theodor suggested (see above). 
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It is clear that the priests, royal house, and the people themselves have 
become like a snare and a net, and they are trapping the nation with their 
sins. 

The antecedent of the neuter relative pronoun at the beginning of 5:2 is 
the “net” in 5:1, and the free rendering in 5:2a further describes the net as 
one that they will not escape. The last clause of 5:2 is a contrast with the 
preceding (6€), “but I am your instructor.’ The second person pronoun (buav) 
refers to the three groups addressed by the second person imperatives in 5:1. 
The “instructor” (ma1Sevty¢) can also be a corrector or chastiser (Heb 12:9; BA, 
23.1, 29), and that idea is not lacking in this verse. The idea of the Lord being 
the “instructor” of his people is well developed in the LXX (BA 23.1, 98), anda 
close parallel to this last clause is Pss. Sol. 8:29 (see also Pss. Sol. 10:2; 14:1; Sir. 
37:19; LSJ, 1287; and Spicq, 3:1-3). Hos 7:12-16 describes the Lord’s instruction 
of Israel (matS5ebw 2x). Note also the surprising reference to natdeia in Amos 
3:7 (Glenny, 248). 

According to the second sentence of 5:3 Israel “has not moved far from” 
the Lord (dew). Thus the Lord’s knowledge of Ephraim in the first clause 
of the verse, which is parallel to this idea, must have a positive sense also; it 
involves interest or personal knowledge (see 6:3; 8:2; 13:4) and not only facts. 
The positive statements of the first two lines of 5:3 are followed by the present 
sinful conditions described in the remainder of the verse. The conjunction 
dt6tt is apparently causal, and the adverb vv has the sense “under the present 
circumstances, this being the case” (Mur, 390; see 4:16). Thus, together they 
have the sense “because, for now,” suggesting the present sin of Israel and 
Ephraim is not the last word. 

In LXX Hos it seems one should not make a distinction between “Ephraim” 
(39 x) and “Israel” (44x), unless the context demands it. This is especially 
supported by the use of “Ephraim” in connection with the historical context 
of the northern kingdom (5:13; 6:11; 7:11; 8:9; 9:3; 1:5). They are parallel titles, 
referring to the northern kingdom of Israel, and they are distinguished from 
“Judah” (in 5:5, 12, 13, 145 6:5; 11:12). 

Verse 4 describes the inner condition of Israel. “Their evil schemes” 
(StaBovAtov; see also 4:9; 7:2) is the apparent subject of the first clause 
(following NETS; cf. Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 124; BA, 23.1, 97). The use of this term 
(see discussion at 4:9) further develops the emphasis in LXX Hos on Israel’s 
thinking and mindset as foundational to their sin and estrangement from 
the Lord. The verb diSwut has the sense of “allow, grant” (see Gen 23:4; 31:7; 
Num 20:21; Deut 5:29); with an impersonal subject the idea “allow” is the best 
rendering. Israel is entrapped by their “evil schemes,” but it is noteworthy 
that God is still “their God.” The conjunction 6t introduces the reason why 
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they are not able to return to “their God,” and the second half of the verse 
further explains the first. On “spirit of fornication” see the discussion at 4:12; 
see also 12:1. Foundational to their “evil schemes’ is the “spirit of fornication” 
that is influencing them. Even though the Lord has known Ephraim (5:3), 
Israel has not known the Lord. 

The first clause of 5:5 is exactly the same as 7:10a, except for the absence of 
an article in 7:10. (Both sentences are also the same in the MT.) To the Greek 
mind bBptcs (8x in the Twelve) would signify more than “pride”; it involves 
“arrogance,” and it has the sense of outrageous behavior, involving “insolence” 
or “wanton violence” in some contexts (LSJ, 1841). The term suggests excess 
in behavior (BA, 23.1, 98; BA, 23.4—9, 212). The theme of the Lord bringing 
down “pride” and “arrogance” is common in the Bible (Prov 29:23; Isa 10:33; 
25:11; etc.). Muraoka, “Hosea V,’ 124, lists passages where tptc is used with 
tametvow (see Job 22:12; Isa 13:11; and 25:11). The phrase “in his face” (in various 
forms) can have purely spatial (Gen 2:7; Lev 16:2) as well as more hostile 
connotations (Num 12:14; Deut 25:9; Ezek 3:20). Here there is an aspect of 
hostility in the context; it indicates, “humiliation inflicted or suffered” (Mur, 
493). The verb dc8evew, used twice in the last part of the verse, could be 
rendered “fall,” as in 4:5 and 14:10, or it could have the more general sense of 
“be weak,’ which seems better in this context (see 4:5). In 4:5 it was the priests 
and prophets who were to fall, but in 5:5 there is an advance in the thought 
because now the people are included; this does not mean it is impossible 
for them to return to the Lord (14:2; BA, 23.1, 99). The preposition év (in the 
phrase “in their injustices”) has causal force (Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 125; see 
14:2). Judah will “also grow weak with them.’ 

Verse 6 describes a time when the Lord’s people will seriously seek him 
with valuable animal sacrifices, but even then they will not (emphatic 
negation) find him (see 2:7 and 3:5). They will not be able to call upon him to 
help at their whim and fancy after they have been unfaithful to him and paid 
no attention to his advances toward them. The Lord will not be manipulated 
or taken for granted. The time when they will not find the Lord could be the 
days described in 3:3-4. The compound verb éxtytéw does not seem to have 
any different idea than the simple form in Hos (see Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 126), 
but in Hos the compound forms of the verb (3:5; 5:6, 15; 7:10; and 10:12) are used 
of pursuing the Lord, and the simple form is used of seeking other competing 
“lovers” (2:7). Causal 611 introduces the reason why Israel, Ephraim, and Judah 
will not find the Lord when they decide to seek him: “he has turned away 
from them.” 

The chain of cause and effect continues into 5:7 with the first étt. The 
reason the Lord has “turned away from them” (5:6) is because they have 
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“forsaken” him. The second 671 in 5:7 is more explanatory than causal (see Mur, 
420-421), explaining how they have “forsaken the Lord.” The verb ¢yxataAcinw 
has the idea “forsake” or “abandon” (see 4:10; 5:7; 1:9). The phrase téxva 
&otpta occurs only this one time in the LXX. The more common phrases vtd¢ 
a&Mdtpto¢ (Gen 17:12, etc.) and especially 926¢ dAAdtpto¢, which is found in Hos 
3:1, would influence the readers understanding of the phrase téxva dAAOTpIa. 
The one who is &Adtptos is defined in 3 Kgdms 8:41 as one who is “not of thy 
people” (d¢ obx Eotw a0 Anod gov). Important also for understanding this 
phrase is Josephus’ description of the Essenes, who do not marry but instead 
“take other persons’ children” (tovs & &Motptous maidac exAapBavovtes, By., 2, 
120). The phrase in Hos 5 could refer to “children born from ethnically foreign 
mothers or children exposed to influences of religious symbiosis,” and it 
could be a combination of both ideas (Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 127; Wolff, Hosea, 
101), although the context suggests more of a cultic or religious emphasis 
than an ethnic one. The clause indicates that the children are following in 
the steps of their parents’ religious infidelity (BA, 23.1, 99), and it implies that 
the parents bear responsibility for the sins of their unfaithful children. 

Walters (77) suggests the translation “mildew” for épucify (Mur, 231, 
suggests the rendering “rust” that is “destructive of trees and crops’). In Joel 
1:4 and 2:25 the word refers to a “natural disaster mentioned with varieties of 
locusts” (Mur, 231). The use of this word suggests that this judgment is a curse 
for breaking the covenant (see Deut 28:42; Ps 77[78 MT]:46). It will devour 
the people and their “allotments” (xAjjpo¢). “Allotments,” i.e., farms or lands 
that have been given by the Lord (Exod 6:8), is a figure here for the crops and 
produce of their lands. 


F. 5:8-7:12 


Israel’s Foolish Sins and the Lord's Discipline of Them, 5:8-7:12 


This long section in B is divided in only one place; there is a paragraph break 
between 6:3 and 4. A scribe has also marked a division in the middle of a 
line between 6:11 and 7:1, thinking that there should be a break at this point, 
perhaps based on chapter divisions. (The divider is also indicated in the 
margin above the column.) However, the real division of thought is between 
6:0 and un, and therefore the text is divided at that point in this commentary. 
BA (23.1, 107) suggests that 6:4—-10 addresses the sins of the countryside and 
7:3-12 addresses the sins in the capital city, Samaria (7:1). The section 6:1—7:2 
connects these two larger sections (6:4—10 and 7:3—-12), and it focuses on the 
blessing and judgment when God intervenes more directly in Israel. 
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The first main section (5:8-6:3) describes Israel’s annihilation (5:9, 15) and 
their search for help from Assyria (5:13); it concludes with instructions from 
the prophet concerning their return to the Lord (61-3) after he chastens 
them (5:14—-15). I will divide the second main paragraph (6:4—7:12) into three 
parts, based on the divider inserted in the text after 6:1 and the change in 
topic at 6:1 and a change of emphasis at 7:3. LXX Hos 6:4—-10 is focused on the 
ephemeral and superficial nature of Israel’s religious life and commitment 
to the Lord. Then in the next section, 6:11-7:2, the prophet tells of the Lord’s 
future blessing and judgment and encourages the people to prepare for the 
Lord's intervention. In 7:3-12 he explains in more detail their “wicked deeds,’ 
comparing Ephraim to a “cake not turned” (7:8) and a “silly dove” (7:11). 


The Lord Allows Ephraim to Be Destroyed in order to Draw Them to Himself, 
5:8-6:3 


The noun “destruction” (dpavicpds in 5:8) and its cognate verb dpaviCw (5:15) 
form an inclusio around the first part of this paragraph. These words have 
the idea of “destruction” (as in 2:12) or “annihilation”; the latter rendering is 
not appropriate here, because this is not a total “annihilation” and it leads 
to a return to the Lord (5:15). The “destruction” in this passage is despite 
Israel's best efforts to avoid it, and it is from the Lord (5:14). Realizing that the 
judgment is from the Lord, Ephraim (Israel) returns to the Lord for healing 
and restoration (6:1-3). 

“Blow a trumpet” (Mur, 506) is literally “trumpet with a trumpet” (see 
also Joel 2:1, 15; sixteen times the Greek phrase occurs with the article in 
the LXX; see Num. 10:8, 10, etc.). Muraoka notes that the juxtaposition of 
the “hills” and “heights” with “the house of On’” later in the verse suggests 
the translator is thinking of these high places as “the profane cult centers, 
not merely as physical elevations from which a warning sounded could 
travel far” (“Hosea V,” 128). See 4:15 on the use of “On” here and 5:1 for 
other examples of the type of actualizing translation of unfamiliar sites in 
the Holy Land that is found in this verse (Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 128). The 
different cases following éxt do not give any distinction in meaning here 
(BDF, § 233-235), and év frequently indicates “a place where a proclamation 
is made” (Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 128). Thus, the trumpet warnings (perhaps 
for war) described in this passage ironically sound out from “profane cultic 
centers,” and as a result “Beniamin is terrified.” (See Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 
128-129, on é&{otyut in the Twelve; other possible renderings of it in this 
context are “amazed,” NETS; “weak,” BA, 23.1, 99-101; see also Spicgq, 2:25— 
26.) 
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There are no punctuation marks in this section of B until the end of 5:9. 
Ephraim has been “destroyed” or “reduced to ruins” (Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 129; 
see also 2:12; 5:15) in the days of the Lord’s reproof; these days are described 
further in 5:14-15. The aorists here and at the end of 5:8 may have been used 
because “the translator looks back on the actual fulfillment of the prophecy 
brought about by Shalmaneser” (Muraoka, “Hosea V,’ 129). In this context 
the neuter plural mtoté, which the Lord has demonstrated or shown among 
the tribes of Israel, probably refers to his deeds or words, but as the object 
of the verb Seixvuut it is best rendered in English as his “trustworthiness” or 
“faithfulness” (Mur, 459). His interventions have revealed his faithfulness and 
fidelity to Israel (BA, 23.1, 101). 

The removal of landmarks (5:10) results in the covenant curse (Deut 27:17; 
see also Prov 23:10), and the rulers of Judah are “like” those who do this, 
perhaps in their selfishness and treachery. The next line suggests they will 
experience the judgments that result from breaking the covenant. The noun 
dpa (“indignation”) has the sense of anger or indignation in its three 
occurrences in the Twelve (see also Amos 1: where I rendered it “violent 
impulse” and Hab 3:8); in his extended discussion of this noun Muraoka 
(“Hosea V,” 130-131) summarizes that “its metaphorical use with reference 
to emotional outburst of wrath or indignation” is typical of the translator 
of the Twelve. He continues that our translator is “the first to delimit so 
narrowly the range of application of the word, which in general signifies 
‘strong urge, impulse.” It is a fitting word for something poured out “like 
water” (see Ps 45[46 MT]:4 where it describes “rushing streams” or “strong 
currents” of a river). 

In context 5:1 means that Ephraim “has overpowered” (so NETS; LEH, 233- 
234 suggests “has prevailed against,” but the connotations of this rendering 
are not strong enough for this context) his adversary, who here is apparently 
“his accuser” or the plaintiff (Mur, 42) in the lawsuit, but it could also refer 
to his enemies (Pisano, 307). The article in B with xpiwa suggests this might 
be the same lawsuit mentioned in 5:1 (or xpiua could more generally refer to 
justice, Mur, 330); however, they would not have prevailed in a lawsuit brought 
by the Lord, and therefore the lawsuit is more likely the one implied in the 
first part of this verse by the “accuser” (&vtidixo¢). The verb xataduvactedw 
is used often in the LXX “of outrages against the poor, widows, and orphans” 
(BDAG, 516; see Amos 4:1 and 8:4, and in Amos 4:1 this verb is employed in 
conjunction with xatamatéw, as in Hos 5:11). Ephraim (apparently the leaders) 
is overpowering and domineering those who bring a lawsuit against it for its 
injustices (&dtxta, 5:5). (See the collocation of &dixto and xatadvvactedw in 
12:8 also.) The 6t clause gives the reason for Ephraim’s injustices described in 
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the first two clauses of 5:11; Ephraim has gone after “worthless things” (ud&tatog; 
see also 6:8). Sometimes this noun refers specifically to idols, as in Amos 2:4 
where it is modified by the LXX addition, “which they made” (& émoincav). 
Here, giving the reason for the preceding, it could be used more generally, 
referring to Ephraim’s spiritual adultery (4:10-13), that is their idolatry (4:13), 
and their superficial, hypocritical religious life (6:6—9). However, the phrase 
“began to go after,” which is identical to Jer 2:5, suggests idols or false gods 
are in mind here also (BA, 23.1, 102). Theocharous concludes that the phrase 
“to go after the worthless things” is a “stock phrase” that is used here by 
the translator to attribute “Ephraim’s condemnation to the sin of idolatry” 
(94). 

The Lord will not let his people continue in their injustice and unfaithful- 
ness to him without his reproof and correction (5:12). He is like “an upheaval” 
(tapayy) to Ephraim, meaning he causes upheaval for them (Mur, 549; LEH, 
469), and he is a “goad” (xévtpov; see also 13:14) to Judah. These two Greek 
nouns render difficult words in the MT with more general terms that indicate 
the Lord will trouble his wayward people with confusion and pain to bring 
them back to himself. According to verse 13 this reproof causes them to see 
their needs, but they do not turn to the Lord for help. 

When God's people acknowledge the “sickness” (voco¢) and “pain” (d8bvn) 
that comes as a result of the Lord’s chastisement, Ephraim compounds their 
problems by appealing to the Assyrians for help (5:13). For information on 
Israel’s tribute to the Assyrians during the time of Hosea, see 4 Kgdms 15:19-30 
(see 2 Kgdms 16:10 on Ahaz’s (Judah’s) visit to Tiglath-Pileser in Damascus). 
According to 5:13 and 7:11 Israel was appealing to Assyria and Egypt for help. 
The LXX addition, “ambassadors,” supplies the missing element in the ellipsis 
in the Hebrew (Joosten, “Exegesis,” 77; Muraoka, “Hosea V,” 134), and the 
proper name “Iarim” is the LXX rendering of “the great king,” the title of the 
king of Assyria (see also 10:6). The verb idopat (“to heal”) is normally used 
with God, ora divine agent, as its subject, and Gepamedw is normally employed 
with a human subject (Wells, 103-110); thus the LXX language suggests that 
the King of Assyria is not able to give healing, which only God is capable 
of performing (BA, 23.1, 102). The verb dtamavw (“leave, cease”) occurs only 
elsewhere in Lev 2:13 in the LXX, and “the intransitive use of the verb in the 
active voice is unattested elsewhere” (Muraoka, “Hosea V,’ 135). In his lexicon 
(Mur, 18) Muraoka suggests a rendering of it according to the sense of the 
passage (“you will never be free from suffering”). 

The conjunction dt6tt beginning verse 14 is apparently causal, giving 
further reasons and explanation for the Lord’s jealous love for and judgment 
of his unfaithful people. In B there is a punctuation marker after Iovda, 
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and that is reflected in the translation of verse 14. The figure of the Lord 
being “like a panther ... and like a lion” suggests violent behavior on his 
part and suggests that the verb co7&@w must mean more than “snatch away” 
in this context. The rendering “plunder” (LSJ, 246) fits well here (also in 
NETS); “tear” is also a possible sense of the word here and in 6:1 and Mic 
3:3 (see Mur, 67), but it is more than the context requires here. The verb 
mopevopat in 5:14 corresponds to the occurrence in 5:15; verse 14 refers to the 
Lord determining to go to the people to judge them, and the occurrence of 
Topevopat in verse 15 refers to his calculated departure from them. When 
this verb is closely bound with another verb, as in 5:14-15, it “indicates a 
determined and deliberate action” (Mur, 475). The staccato-like string of 
verbs in 5:14b connected by xai (4 x) suggests fast, intense action. Muraoka 
suggests the rendering “take for oneself” for AwuBdve in 5:14 based on the 
translator's understanding of the Hebrew verb (“Hosea V,’ 136); this makes 
sense in the LXX context, and it is likely the reader would have understood 
that sense also. The verb “destroyed” reminds of the cognate noun in 5:9, 
and “the days of reproof” spoken of in that verse. The Lord will reprove 
until his people no longer seek help elsewhere (i.e, Assyria, 5:13) but instead 
they seek him. The “destruction” described in this section does not prevent 
them from seeking the Lord again when the time of reproof is finished (see 
also 3:5 where their return to the Lord is “in the last days”). To seek the 
Lord’s “face” (medcwmdv pov) is to seek his presence (Pss 30[31 MT]:20; 26/27 
MT]:9). 


Chapter Six 


B has a punctuation marker after mpdcwmdv ov and has no punctuation 
marker after the participle, “saying” (a LXX addition also found in the Targum 
and the Peshitta); thus, in B it is best to end chapter five after npdcwndv 
pov (see BA, 23.1, 103-104). The verb ép@pi@w has the sense of being early, 
eamest, or diligent (Mur, 213; BDAG, 722), which would be fitting for people 
in “affliction.” This verb is cognate to the noun “dawn” (dp@po0¢) in 6:3, and 
with the LXX chapter division these cognate words form an inclusio around 
the section 6:-3 and make the people’s desire for the Lord (6:1) parallel to 
his readiness to respond to their desire for him (6:3). To emphasize that 
connection I have rendered it “look early” (see the discussion in Tov, “Greek 
Words and Hebrew Meanings,” 124-128). The participle A¢yovtes introduces 
their words as they seek the Lord, which are reported in the direct discourse 
that follows. 
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The remainder of 6-3 contains the words of Ephraim and Iouda when 
they seek the Lord, as described in 5:15. The words are to be understood as 
coming from the prophet, reporting what the Lord requires when his people 
repent (ie., “they will ...”; 5:15; 6:1; Macintosh, 217). The verb mopevopat is again 
employed to describe the actions of God’s people (also in 5:13), paralleling 
its use to describe the Lord (5:14 and 15). Again it “indicates a determined 
and deliberate action” (Mur, 475; see above on 5:14—15), now on the part of 
the afflicted and hurting people, and further emphasizes (see the discussion 
of dp8pt@w and dp8po¢ above) the reciprocal relationship described in this 
passage. The hortatory subjunctives at the beginning of 6:1 further emphasize 
the determination and deliberation of the people. The LXX addition, “our 
God,” gives further confidence, emphasizes the covenant relationship of 
the people with the Lord, and gives further support that he will respond 
to their calls for help. The repetition of the important verb émotpégw in 
6:1, which is important for Hosea’s preaching (see esp. 2:9; 3:5; 5:4; 13 x in 
Hosea), also connects this verse with the immediately preceding context 
(esp. 5:15). 

The reason God’s people will return to him (6t1) is because they will realize 
he did what he said he was going to do in 5:14; he “plundered” (ap7a&@w) them 
(see the discussion of the word in 5:14). If he could “plunder” or “tear,” he 
can also “heal,” which the king of Assyria could not do (see the discussion 
of idopot in 5:13). They need to realize he is sovereign in their chastisement 
and their healing. The future tense, “he will strike us” (Mur, 442), seems out 
of place in view of the parallel aorist, “he has plundered,” but it emphasizes 
that the words of 6:3 are the prophet’s report of what Israel must realize 
and say in the future when it repents and returns to the Lord. It also suggests 
that there is still more chastening and correction to come from the Lord. 
Consistent with the context, after the Lord “strikes” them, he will “dress the 
wounds” (Mur, 338 and 442; LSJ, 1.48, gives the meaning “plug a wound with 
lint” for the LXX hapax Lotéw). 

The word for “heal” in 6:2 (by1&@w; 10 x in LXX) has the sense of “cure” (Mur, 
566), and the reference to “after two days” may indicate a short period of 
time but it is parallel to and functions literarily to explain and emphasize 
the following phrase, “on the third day.” “The third day” (6 nuépa 6 tpito<, 
28 x in LXX) is often a simple measure of time, but it is noteworthy that it 
is also the day of healing in 4Kgdms 20:5 and 8 and it is the day the Lord 
meets with Israel at Mount Sinai in Exod 19:n, 16. Some have interpreted 
the verb dvictyut in 6:2 (“we will rise up”) to refer to resurrection from the 
dead. Most importantly, that is how the Targum understands this verse, 
omitting any reference to the second or third day, perhaps to try to limit 
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its use by Christians. (The Targum renders 6:2: “He will give us life in the 
days of consolations that will come; on the day of the resurrection of the dead 
he will raise us up and we shall live before him,’ Cathcart and Gordon, 
41; Cathcart and Gordon note that “‘days of consolations’ ... refers to the 
future messianic age when resurrection would take place.”) The concept of 
resurrection from the dead was not foreign to the cultures surrounding Israel, 
including Egypt (see the excursus, “Resurrection on the Third Day,” in Wolff, 
Hosea, 117-118, which also discusses the use of this passage in the Church). 
However, what is emphasized in Hos 6:2 is the rising up or resurrection of 
the people, not of a god, as in many of the ancient myths (Macintosh, 223). 
Rashi and Kimchi, rabbinic commentators, understood the rising up in Hos 
6:2 to be Israel’s national resurrection from the present exile, which will 
take place with the building of the third temple (Macintosh, 222; Cathcart 
and Gordon, 41, n. 4). This verse is not cited in the New Testament, nor is 
it used by early Church Fathers to support the resurrection; Tertullian was 
the first to use it as a proof text for the resurrection (Adversus Marcionem 
iv. 43, 1; Adversus Judaeos xiii. 23; Macintosh, 222-223; Wolff, 118; see also 
BA, 23.1, 104 and Ferreiro, 27-28, on the interpretation of this verse in the 
Fathers). 

The combination of the words “on the third day” with “we will rise up” 
(&viotynpt) and “[we will] live” suggests the resurrection from the dead in 
Hosea 6:2 (see the discussion of dviotmpt at Amos 8:14), and the reference to 
“the third day” leads many Christians to think that this is one of the verses Paul 
had in mind in 1Cor 15:4 (“he [Christ] was raised on the third day, according 
to the Scriptures”) and that is referred to in Luke 24:46 (“it is written that 
the Christ should suffer and rise from the dead on the third day”; see also 
24:7). It is possible that the early Church considered this passage to be a 
prophecy of Christ's resurrection, and it would be no more unusual for the 
Apostles and early Christians to make that connection than some of the 
other typological connections in the New Testament where Christ is the 
fulfillment of Scriptures that originally referred to Israel (e.g, Hos 11:1 in Matt 
2:15). However, neither the New Testament nor an early Church Father before 
Tertullian makes this connection, as mentioned earlier. 

For the early readers of the LXX, who were reading Hosea 6:2 in its context, 
the verse would be understood first of all to refer to the Lord’s restoration 
of his people, Israel, to himself and the nation’s resurrection back to life 
after a period, hopefully short (“the third day”), of his chastisement of 
them. This is in keeping with the context of this passage (esp. 6:1 and the 
mention of the Assyrians in 5:13) and other passages of Scripture that speak 
of the Lord’s restoration of the nation (Hos 3:5; 14:4—8; Amos 9:11-12; Zech 
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14:11) and passages like Ezek 37 that connect the idea of resurrection with 
national restoration. Thus the readers would have probably understood this 
passage to refer to a future restoration of the nation of Israel; however, some 
may have seen references to more than that in the language, perhaps even 
eschatological restoration or resurrection in keeping with passages like Ezek 
37 and Dan 12:1-2. (See Macintosh, 222, and Wolff, 117, on the connection 
made sometimes in the OT between sickness and death, in the sense that 
the sick were considered to be in the realm of death and their healing was 
in a sense a resurrection from the realm of death and a restoration to the 
presence of the Lord, i.e., Ps 4o[ 41 MT].) 

B has a break after xai yvwodueba, which is also reflected in Swete; however, 
this phrase is placed at the beginning of 6:3, following modern verse divisions. 
The understood object of the knowledge must be the Lord, as is clear from 
the next phrase and 6:6. The future tense indicates the determination and 
resolve of the repentant people when they return to the Lord (“[we will] 
come to know”), as pictured in the direct discourse of 6:1-3 (see Mur, 99, on 
this rendering of ywwwoxw). Their determination is further emphasized by 
dtwxw (“we will press on”). The repetition of the verb ywwaoxw emphasizes 
the importantance of “knowledge” for a relationship with the Lord in Hosea; 
living before the Lord involves having knowledge (see the discussion at 4:1). 

The last half of 6:3 uses two similes to explain the confidence that Israel 
will have in the Lord when they truly seek him. First, they will find him 
“ready [€totjwoc| as dawn” (see 6:1 on “dawn” [dp9p0¢]). “Certain” is also a 
possible rendering of étotjog (BA, 23.1, 105; LSJ, 704). This figure suggests 
the Lord will be ready and waiting for them when they truly seek him. 
That he will come to them “like the early and latter rain” indicates that 
the presence of the Lord is life giving, satisfying, sustaining, and will meet 
their every need. The dative yf is a dative of advantage, “for the earth’; 
just as the rains are for the benefit of the land or earth, so the coming 
of the Lord to his people when they seek him will be for their benefit. 
The direct speech concludes at the end of 6:3. That this speech does not 
represent the situation at the time of the prophet is clear from 6:4. As 
mentioned above, 6:1-3 contains the words of Ephraim and Iouda when 
they seek the Lord, as described in 5:15. These words are to be understood 
as coming from the prophet, reporting what the Lord requires when his 
people repent (ie., “they will ...”; 5:15; 6:1; Macintosh, 217). They are words of 
instruction, teaching the people what the Lord requires, but, as the following 
context indicates, the people have not yet come to seek the Lord in this 
way. 
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The Superficiality and Unfaithfulness of Israel’s Commitment to the Lord, 
6:4-10 


All of 6:4—7:12 is one paragraph in B. I have divided it into three parts to 
make it more manageable and because there seem to be some breaks in 
the development of thought. BA (23.1, 107) suggests that this section, 6:4— 
10, addresses the sins of the countryside and 7:3—-12 addresses the sins in 
the capital city, Samaria (7:1). The section 6:1—7:2 connects these two larger 
sections (6:4—10 and 7:3-12), and it focuses on the blessing and judgment 
when God intervenes more directly in Israel. Although a later scribe has 
placed a line between 6:11 and 7:1 in B, it appears that the line indicates the 
chapter division, and it does not mark an important division in the thought 
development of the text. (See a similar mark in B between Heb 1 and 2 on 
Plate 13 in Metzger, 74-75.) 

This section, 6:4—10, addresses Ephraim and Ioudas, the northern and 
southern kingdoms of Israel. Verses 4—6 describe the superficiality of their 
religious life, employing the metaphor of a “cloud” or “dew.” Verses 7—10 
compare them to a person who transgresses a covenant. Thus, even though 
Ioudas is also addressed (6:4, 10), the main focus continues to be on the 
northern tribes. 

The two rhetorical questions at the beginning of 6:4 stress the Lord’s 
frustration with his people (see also 11:8) and the fact that the words of 6:1-3 
are instructive and not indicative of the state of the people. Their “mercy” is 
‘like a morning cloud and as morning dew that goes away” (the exact Greek 
phrase [eight words] is repeated in 13:3 in another description of Israel]; it 
is also repeated in the Hebrew). “Mercy” (€Ae0¢; 5 x in Hosea), which in this 
context is man’s mercy for fellow man, is parallel to “knowledge of God” twice 
in Hos (4:1 and esp. 6:6). It is also parallel to “compassion,” “judgment,” and 
“truth” (2:21; 4:1; 12:6). In this verse it is shorthand for the goodness or piety in 
one’s relationships with others that reflects a true relationship with the Lord. 
All of Israel’s good intentions pass away like a morning cloud or like early 
morning dew; both disappear when the hot summer sun rises in Palestine 
(see Isa 44:22; Job 7:9). The repetition of mopevouct (cf. 5:11, 13, 14, 15; 6:1) and 
the use of dp8ptvdc, which is a cognate of “[look] early” (6:1) and “dawn’” (6:3), 
connect this verse with the preceding context (see the discussion at 6:1). 
While the Lord is as certain as the morning and as substantial as the early 
and latter rains that sustain the land, Israel’s character is ephemeral and 
changing like a morning cloud or dew. 

The implications of Israel’s hypocrisy and superficiality are given in 6:5 
(At& todto0). The cutting off and killing of the prophets reminds of 4:5; the 
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“them” in the second clause most naturally also refers to the prophets and not 
the people (for the differences from the MT, see BA, 23.1, 105-106). The Lord’s 
judgment (pia; see esp. 5:1, 11) is by means of the word (dat. of means), 
coming directly from his mouth (gen. of source). Often these “prophets” have 
been understood to be false prophets (BA, 23.1, 106), and other passages in 
Hos suggest that the majority of them, if not all, would have been such (see 
g:8 and the discussion at 4:5). The manner in which this judgment goes forth 
is “like light,” perhaps implying it will be instant, unstoppable, penetrating, 
or some such things. Isa 51:5 and Ps 36(37 MT):6 describe the Lord’s salvation 
and righteousness going forth “like light.” 

Verse 6 is a classic explanation of what the Lord requires of his people 
(see also Matt 9:13; 12:7), and it summarizes the message of Hosea. See the 
discussion of “mercy” and “knowledge of God” above (6:3—4); they are parallel 
expressions of the Lord’s will, which are basic to a covenant relationship with 
the Lord. As the next verse states (and the previous chapters teach), Israel 
has broken the requirements of the covenant. The reading “and not” (xai 
ov), found in many manuscripts in the first clause of 6:6 emphasizes that the 
Lord does not desire sacrifice at all, but the comparative (7) in B softens that 
contrast a little (see text note and Jer 8:3). The comparison in B is not as bald 
as the alternative reading; it alleviates some of the tensions of reconciling 
the statement that the Lord does not desire sacrifice with the teaching in 
the Law to offer sacrifices, and yet it would still be an encouragement to a 
sincere believer who sought to obey the Law and could not offer sacrifice 
because he lived in a place far from the Temple. With either reading the 
passage teaches that there is something more basic to a relationship with the 
Lord than sacrifices and ritual (see also Isa 1:10-17; Amos 5:21-27; Mic 6:6-16; 
Jer 7:21-27; 1Kgdms 15:22). The cultic ritual and sacrifices of the people mean 
nothing to the Lord because they are only external, and the people do not 
have the moral integrity and devotion to the Lord that he desires (Jer 7:21-22; 
Exod 21:3-7). In a sense this verse serves as a theodicy, giving the reason 
why the Lord must judge his people (6:5; see Macintosh, 134), but it is also 
a positive statement of exactly what the Lord requires from his covenant 
people. 

The conjunction 6¢ in 6:7 introduces a contrast with the covenant fidelity, 
which the Lord desires, described in 6:6. This is not a new paragraph, but 
covenant breaking now becomes the focus of attention. The people of Israel 
are “like a man transgressing a covenant.’ The general word “man” makes the 
simile in 6:7a applicable to any situation in which a person breaks a covenant, 
with man or with God. It also makes this text understandable to readers who 
would not be familiar with the traditions or historical references that one 
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might find behind the MT’s reference to ‘Adam’ (see also 5:8; Macintosh, 336- 
339; BA, 23.1, 107-108). The “covenant” in 6:7 could be a compact or agreement 
with God (8:1) or with men (12:2); breaking either would be to despise the Lord 
(6:7b). In the context of Hosea it would be natural to understand “covenant” 
to be the Lord’s covenant with Israel, but that involves relationships with 
other people also (6:6a; 7:4). 

There is no punctuation marker that separates the second part of 6:7 from 
the first clause of 6:8 in B, and the two apparently go together, as in Swete’s 
text. There are punctuation markers in B between d1a9yxyv and éxet in 6:7b 
and between pataia and tap&ccovce in 6:8a. The scribe who was responsible 
for B apparently took PoAaad moAtc (“the city of Galaad”) in 6:8a to be the 
subject of the third person singular verb xateppévycev in 6:7b, which has 
no other expressed subject and is awkward after the preceding third person 
plural verb in 6:7a. (Another option is to understand the third person singular 
verb in 6:7b to have an implied subject, e.g., the “man” in the simile in 6:7a; 
thus, the second clause continues the analogy in the simile. However, the 
punctuation in B makes that an unlikely understanding of the text in that 
manuscript.) “There” (éxet) in 6:7b could refer to a hypothetical place (as in 
Matt 5:24; 24:28) where someone broke a covenant, but the punctuation in B 
suggests that “there” is in “Galaad.” “Despise” (xatappovew) “connotes a lack 
of respect or consideration” (Spicq, 2, 280; see also pp. 281-284) which one 
owes to an authority and to his decisions, laws, and wishes (see BA, 23.1, 108; 
Zeph 1:12). In this context it denotes a lack of attention to, or fulfillment of, 
the details of a covenant arrangement. 

The means by which Galaad despised the Lord in 6:8a (participle épya- 
Couévy) was by “practicing vain things” (Mur, 227, suggests the translation 
“perform” for the participle; see 1Cor 9:13; Num 8:11). The neuter plural noun, 
“vain things” (u&tatog), could refer to idols (see the discussion at 5:11; see 
also 12:2), but in this context, as the object of “practiced” or “performed,” it 
must refer to things that are “meaningless, worthless, or vain.” Such things 
could be idolatry, and some Fathers understood the phrase to refer to the 
“manufacturing of images for worship” (Mur, 357; Cyril I.145; Theophrastus 
PG 126.681). 

The second participle in 6:8 and its object (tapdccovca tdwp) are a separate 
sentence in B. It is possible that this participle, which also modifies “Galaad 
despised me,” gives another means by which Galaad did this. However, 
because it is a separate sentence and because of the sense of the words, 
it is more likely it communicates the result of Galaad despising the Lord. The 
phrase is used in the LXX to describe waters agitated by superhuman forces 
(Ezek 32:2; Hab 3:15; see also Homer, Od. 5, 291 where Poseidon troubles the 
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sea) and waters stirred up or fouled so they are undrinkable (Ezek 34:18-19; 
see BA, 23.1, 108). The latter idea is close to the sense of the words here; they 
suggest the confusion, turmoil, and pollution (moral), which would result 
from Israel despising the Lord. 

In verse g the Lord again addresses the people directly. The people 
addressed in 6:9 must be Iouda and Ephraim; the last previous “you” 
(although plural) referred to them, as the Lord addressed them in 6:4. Thus 
“your strength” is the strength of Israel (Ephraim and Iouda). The genitives 
avdpo¢ metpetod in a relationship of simple apposition with cov clarify who 
the “you” is. The noun metpats means “brigand, pirate” (Mur, 446), and it 
describes one who uses violence and strength to pillage and rob (3x in LXX; 
see also Job 16:9; 25:3) It is a synonym of Ayotys “robber, brigand,’ which is 
used in 7:1 (rendering the same Hebrew word; see Spicq, 2:389—395; BA, 23.1, 
uo), and both words describe a person who is a more serious criminal than a 
simple xAentys, who simply “contrives to appropriate another’s property” 
(Spicgq, 2:389; also in 7:1). The image conveyed is one of strong people who 
are ferocious and take whatever they want. 

Several manuscripts (A and Q) have xvupiov after “the way” in 6:9 for 
clarification, and although B does not include the words, they are implied. 
The priests have hidden the way of the Lord by their actions and words. 
Also “they [implied subject] have murdered Sikima.” The “they” is most 
naturally understood to be the priests, who have hidden the way of the Lord 
from the people. “Sikima’ is the object of the verb “murdered.” “Sikima’” is 
a common rendering in the LXX for the city Shechem (i.e., the people of 
Sikima; see Gen 33:18). It also often refers to an individual (BA, 23.1, 109). 
Theocharous (213-214) notes that when used as a name in the LXX “Sikima” 
is understood to be feminine singular or neuter plural, but she allows for the 
possibility that it could have been used as a masculine plural personal name 
also. Building on that possibility, she argues that it is likely the translator 
meant to connect Hos 6:9 with the murder of Shechem, the son of Hamor, in 
Genesis 34. In that context Simeon and Levi kill Shechem for raping their 
sister, Dinah. Theocharous suggests the translator connected Hos 6:9 with 
the murder of Shechem, son of Hamor, by means of Jacob’s condemnation of 
Simeon and Levi for this deed in Gen 49:5-7, “which is a clear allusion to the 
Genesis 34 incident” (Theocharous, 204). Thus, in the LXX Hos 6:9b could be 
understood to refer to Levi, the representative of the Levitical priestly line, 
who murdered Shechem, the representative of the men of Shechem, who is 
here called Sikima. There are several reasons why the Greek reader might 
understand Hos 6:9 this way. First, usually the object of the verb “murdered” 
is a person. Second, Levi is the representative of the Levitical priestly line. 
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And, third, there was a “living tradition” from the second century BCE that 
linked Genesis 34 and 49:5-7, as is evident from Testament of Levi 2:1-2 and 
6:3-6 (Theocharous, 204). Thecharous concludes that the LXX translator 
“‘historicizes’ the act [of Levi] as an incident in Israel’s past for which the 
priesthood is condemned” (205). 

The next break in B comes after “in the house of Israel” in 6:10; thus, “they 
did lawlessness in the house of Israel” (cf. NETS, “they did lawlessness. In 
the house of Israel”). The noun évopia only occurs this once in Hosea (4x in 
the Twelve); &dixia is much more common (14 x in Hos; 31x in the Twelve). 
Exactly what the LXX is referring to by these acts, which are in breach of the 
law (Mur, 40), is difficult to determine. The Fathers connected it with the 
acts of the priests mentioned earlier in the verse (BA, 23.1, 109): Theodore 
of Mopsuestia connected it with the acts of Simeon and Levi (the priest) in 
Gen 43, and Basil of Caesarea understood the priests as the assassins of the 
soul (De Baptismo 2, 10). More likely is the interpretation of the Pesharim 
from Qumran; the Pesher of Isaiah (4Qplsa‘) appears to cite Hosea 6:ga (“a 
band of priests”) and connects it with the rejection of the law (Horgan, 103, 
120-121). In B the lawlessness is “in the house of Israel,” here apparently the 
whole nation (6:10). 

In the next sentence in B, “I saw there the horrific fornication of Ephraim,” 
the adjective ppixwdy¢ (“awful, horrible” something “that causes shuddering 
or horror” [LSJ, 1955]), which is a LXX hapax (masculine or feminine, acc., 
sing.), modifies mopveta, and the scribe ends the sentence after “Ephraim.” 
On the hapax gpixwdys, see the cognate verb gpicg(tt)w (which is 7x in 
the LXX and has the sense “to be horror-stricken, shake, be afraid”; LEH, 
507-508; LSJ, 1955; Mur, 597; see Jud 16:10; Job 4:15; and esp. Jer 2:12 where 
the heavens are “horror-struck” at the sins of Judah) and the related noun 
gptxy (2x in the LXX; “anger” in Amos 1:1 and “horror, dread” in Job 4:14). 
The “fornication of Ephraim’ is their unfaithfulness to the Lord (e.g., “spirit 
of fornication” in 4:12 and 5:4), and the defilement (taivw) of Israel and 
Iouda also involves spiritual defilement, and not defilement of the body, 
in keeping with the use of such imagery beginning in chapter four. BDAG 
explains concerning the verb juaive: “The primary sense ‘to stain’ (as of dye 
[Illiad 4, 141]) prepares the way for the transferred sense of causing defilement 
through socially or cultically unacceptable behavior. It is well to keep in mind 
in connection with the use of this term and cognates that in the Greco-Roman 
world harmonious relations with the transcendent realm were understood to 
be dependent on careful observance of certain moral and ritual proprieties. 
Individuals were subordinate to interests of the community and violations of 
standard moral and ceremonial expectations could jeopardize the delicate 
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balance between an entire populace and its deities. In our literature [it is] 
only in [a] transferred sense” (BDAG, 650). See 5:5 and 13 for other instances 
of special mention of Judah (“and Judah’). 


The Lord’s Future Blessing and Judgment, 6:-7:2 


In B 6:4-7:12 is one long paragraph. I have made three parts out of this long 
paragraph in order to break it up. (See the discussion above at the beginning 
of the section 6:4-10.) There is a break in thought between 6:10 and 11 that 
is marked by the imperative in 6:11. In the context (see esp. 7:1) the singular 
command, “begin,” is addressed to Israel. The dative ceauté (“for yourself”) is 
a dative of advantage. In 6: the verb tovydw (“harvest”) is used in a figurative 
sense (Mur, 563), and the harvesting must be understood in a positive sense 
like in 10:12, which reads, “Sow for yourselves unto justice; reap [tevydw ] unto 
the fruit of life” (NETS). It refers to a positive harvesting, because the Lord 
commands it, and it is in conjunction with a time of blessing. Compare 10:12 
with 10:13 where the verb is used in a negative sense: “harvest [tevydw | its 
injustice.” The time when they are to “begin” is apparently immediately, and 
they will “harvest” to their benefit or advantage when the Lord returns the 
captivity of his people; thus, I am taking the temporal phrase (év plus the 
infinitive) to modify the participle like the preceding prepositional phrase 
does. The present tense infinitive of émictpéqw suggests that the “return” 
of the captivity of the Lord’s people will be a process or ongoing event (cf. 
the aorist infinitive at the beginning of 7:1). Some suggest this idiomatic 
phrase (“return the captivity”; see Zeph 3:20) meant simply the restoration 
of a happy situation (BA, 23.1, 10; BA 23.4—-9, 71). Although it definitely has 
such connotations, it is unlikely that a reader of the LXX would think that 
was all it meant. 


Chapter Seven 


The first clause of 7:1 continues the thought of 6:11. The time when the Lord 
returns the captivity of his people will be a time of healing for Israel (parallel 
temporal phrases with év plus the infinitive in 6:1 and 7:1). It is doubtful if 
readers of the LXX would have considered this to be fulfilled yet, and thus, 
they were probably still looking for fulfillment of promises of restoration 
and healing (see Glenny, 251-259, esp. p. 256). The remainder of the events 
described in 7:1 must precede the Lord’s restoration and healing of his people. 
They will not be able to play the hypocrite any longer, because the Lord will 
reveal their “injustice” (&dixto; see 4:8 and 5:5) and “wickedness” (xaxtc). 
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These singular nouns suggest their state of being more than individual acts of 
sin. The reason their wicked and unjust character is revealed (6t1) is because 
they have “performed lies,’ which suggests a life of hypocrisy and falsehood 
(see John 8:34, 44; Rev 21:27; 22:15). The Lord requires a realistic evaluation of 
their sin and moral depravity before they can be healed. 

The Lord’s judgment is further described in 7:1 as a thief coming “in 
to him” (i.e, Ephraim). This clause with eicgoyouet (see 9:4, 10; 11:9) and 
the contrasting reference to the “way” following gives the picture of a 
thief entering into Ephraim’s house (BA, 23.1, 109-110); it suggests a thief 
entering into the inner places of the nation. The participle from exdidvoxw 
(“plundering”; idea of spoiling, stripping, robbing) would normally modify 
the finite verb cicépyouct, but since it is the only verbal in the final phrase, 
which is parallel to the preceding clause, it is best understood to serve as 
the verbal in the final phrase of 7:1 (see punctuation in Rahlfs, Ziegler, and 
NETS; BA, 23.1, 110). “Will come in to him” and “in his way” form a merism 
that pictures the widespread extent of the Lord’s judgment. For a discussion 
of “thief” (xAémty¢) and “brigand” (Ayotys) see 6:9; these two nouns are used 
together in Obad 5, and such imagery is common to describe the corruption 
of God’s people (Jer 7:11; 18:22; Ezek 22:9). Jerome understood this imagery to 
refer to false prophets and heretics (BA, 23.1, 110). 

The translator had trouble with 7:2 (BA, 23.1, 11; Macintosh, 253-254). In 
the LXX it gives the purpose of the activity of the “thief” and “brigand” in 
7:1 (6w¢ with the subjunctive). The LXX hapax cvvddw has the sense “be in 
accord,” a meaning attested by LSJ (1692). The particle ws could possibly be 
temporal (“when singing in their heart”), but that complicates the meaning 
further and the comparative idea is much more common; the comparative 
reading (“like those who sing”) is preferred, even though it requires the 
reader to supply an implied article before the participle (%6w). The ideas of 
“being in accord” and “singing with their heart” (“with their heart” is a dative 
of manner) are unnatural in this context of judgment, but the translator 
understood them as the purpose for the Lord’s judgment and visitations on 
the nation described in 7:1. This connection emphasizes that it is by openness 
concerning their sin (7:1) that they will have harmony. They cannot hide their 
sins from the Lord; he has remembered “all their wicked deeds’ (see 9:15; here 
it is the plural of xaxia, rather than the singular, as in 7:1). “Their schemes” 
(StaBovAtov; see 4:9 and 5:4) have “encircled them” (xvxAdw), which can have 
the idea of encircling to protect or with hostile intent (Mur, 34); here it is 
the latter, as in Jonah 2:4 and 6. Also, in keeping with the emphasis on the 
revelation of their wrongdoings (7:1) and the Lord’s remembrance of them 
(7:2), the plans and schemes, which were in their minds (Mur, 014), have 
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come before the Lord’s face and are fully known to him. B is the only uncial 
having the plural verb form (€xdxAwoav) with the neuter plural noun (see 
text notes). 

This brief section (6:11-7:2) promises restoration and healing for the 
nation, but it is not automatic. It is connected with the revelation of their 
sinful character and deeds. The Lord knows all of their thoughts and deeds, 
and he will make their thoughts and deeds manifest so that they may be 
restored to him and live in harmony with one another. 


Corruption and Violence in Government, 7:3-12 


There is not a paragraph division in B at this point, but I have started a new 
section here to help to break up the long paragraph 6:4—7:12 in B. (See the 
overview of 6:4—7:12 at the beginning of the section 6:4-10.) This section 
addresses the sin and violence that characterized and was reflected in the 
government of the northern kingdom of Israel in its last days. This was 
referred to in 1:4 (“the blood of Iezrael”) and is recorded in the historical 
record (4Kgdms 15, esp. 15:16, 25, 30). The mention of the leaders of the 
nation in 7:3, 5, and 7 makes this connection explicit, but the people are 
also incriminated. The last part of this section (7:8-12) uses several figures to 
emphasize the fervor and stupidity of the leaders and people with respect to 
their sins. 

Verse 3 is two parallel lines with the verb in the first line understood in the 
second line. The implied subject must be Ephraim and Samaria (7:1); the flow 
of thought and the connection of sins (pevdy¢ in 7:1 and 3 and xaxia in 7:1, 2, 
and 3) support that understanding. By their lies and wicked deeds (referred to 
in 7:1-2) the people have gladdened the corrupt leaders of the nation (“kings” 
and “rulers”). This is consistent with the fact that they will be many days 
“without a king, and without a ruler” (3:4, the only other occurrence of the 
same two nouns together in Hos). This verse reflects the wicked character of 
both the people and their leaders. 

Verse 4 must also refer to the nation, including the leaders; they all 
are adulterers (present participle), probably again a metaphor for their 
unfaithfulness to the Lord. The remainder of the verse is difficult; it is a simile 
(w¢) describing these adulterers. They are “like a burning oven for cooking by 
burning from the flame.’ “Cooking” (mé1pt¢; LSJ, 1398) is a hapax, as is “mixing, 
kneading” (pvpactc) in the next phrase. “By burning” is better understood as a 
genitive of means than a genitive of content (“of a burnt thing”; see LSJ, 893), 
since this is the more normal understanding of xaté&xavpa in the LXX. The 
words call to mind a very hot furnace, and the last phrase in the verse gives 
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the duration of its flaming heat (70 ... €w¢), “from the kneading of dough 
[Mur, 521] until it is leavened.” The main sense of “dough” (até) is “the fat 
attached to animal meat,” but in this context, referring to it being leavened, 
it must mean “dough made from the flour of spelt,” a primitive species of 
wheat (Mur, 521), or made from wheat (Ps 80/81 MT]:17). Sometimes otéap 
seems to be a synonym for otaic, such as in 2 Kgdms 13:8 where B has otats 
(“dough”), and A has the reading otéap. The “adulterers” are enflamed with 
their sins like a burning oven that flames for a length of time. 

In B there is not a break at the end of 7:4; instead the break comes after 
HeEpat TOV Baotrewy buav in 7:5. The function of this phrase in B is difficult. 
The nominative, “days,” cannot be an independent nominative (pendent), 
because an independent nominative begins a sentence. One could supply a 
verb to make the phrase a clause, but no verb seems natural here. Therefore, 
in B it is simplest and best to understand the phrase as temporal, “in the 
days of your kings,” given the context of the unfaithfulness in 7:4 (see the 
discussion in BA, 23.1, 113). 

The discussion of the leaders of the nation continues in verse 5 with a 
reference to “the rulers,” perhaps a group distinguished from the “kings”; 
it could be a broader group including the kings, or a different one. These 
leaders of the nation “began to be inflamed from wine.” The verb “inflamed” 
(8vpxow) is more often rendered “be enraged,’ but in this context, referring to 
people being hot as ovens (7:4, 6), “inflamed” fits well (so LEH, 209; to become 
irritable, Mur 264) and still communicates the idea of rage. The source of 
their emotional outbursts is that they are under the influence of wine (2& 
olvov). 

The subject and meaning of the last clause of 7:5 are obscure. Perhaps 
the subject of éxtetvw is the king; the phrase “stretch out the hand” (49x in 
the LXX) often describes the Lord’s judgment. The common idea in almost 
all of its uses is the initiation of an action, and in 7:5 it is in company with 
or in common “with destroyers” (uet& Aotwdv). The only other time that 
“destroyers” (“pestilent,” LSJ 1060; “pernicious, dangerous,” Mur 349) occurs 
in the Twelve is in the eschatological context of Amos 4:2 (see the discussion 
there). The “destroyers” in this context are probably the “rulers” mentioned 
earlier in the verse (BA, 23.1, 113-114). The king, or whoever is the subject 
of éxteivw, has commenced activity in league with other rulers who are 
pernicious “destroyers” under the influence of wine. 

Verse 6 gives the cause (81671; an inferential idea does not make sense here) 
of the destructive behavior described in verse 5, repeating the essence of 7:4 
and 7; they are burning with emotion and passion for their idols and sin. The 
temporal phrase év 7@ xatapdocetv adtovs explains when their hearts became 
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hot with passion. The present infinite suggests an ongoing activity, and the 
verb has the sense of “tearing down” or “breaking in pieces” (LSJ, 908 [intrans. 
“fall down’ |; see Mur, 304); I have rendered it “destroy” to connect the action 
with the “destroyers” in 7:5, who, with the king, seem to be the subjects of 
the infinitive. They sleep at night, and then when morning comes they are 
again passionate (dvaxoiw 2x in this verse) for their sins and destructive 
behavior. The phrase “filled with sleep” (tvov) is not found elsewhere in 
biblical literature, but it is attested in classical Greek literature (Plato, Republic 
503d and Xenophon, Cyropaedia 4, 2, 41; see BA, 23.1, 114). Other occurrences 
of mpwi eyevy oy are found in Exod 10:13 and 16:13 (see also Gen 1:5, etc.). I have 
followed the divisions in B in my translation and discussion of 7:6. 

For the third time in four verses (see 7:4, 6) 7:7 uses the image of an oven to 
describe the passion of the royal establishment in Samaria for revolution and 
counter-revolution during their last days. The prime example is the way they 
demolish and depose their leaders (here xptty¢ for the only time in Hos). 
“Judges” here should probably be understood to include rulers in general. 
The translator has a tendency to use “devour” (xatec8iw) when the subject 
is an animal or a fire (2:12; 5:7; 8:14; Joel 1:4; Amos 1:4, etc.) or in a figurative 
expression, as here (and 7:9). When the subject is a human he tends to use 
the simple verb éo@iw (BA, 23.1, 14). The passage seems to be a glimpse back 
into Israel’s history from the viewpoint of the translator, and the imperfect 
tense copula (7v) in the last clause is consistent with that understanding of 
it. The verse refers to the “series of bloodthirsty revolutions” that destabilized 
the whole structure of the state in the last years of the northern kingdom 
(Macintosh, 265). “All their kings fell” summarizes those last years. Instead of 
depending on and “calling upon’ the Lord, they put their trust in the next king 
or the next revolution; this was their passion. The translator of the Twelve 
prefers the compound verb émiaAéw to signify invoking help from someone, 
often a divinity (Hos 7:11; Joel 3:5; Jonah 1:6; etc. [see also Amos 9:12]; he 
prefers the rare wetaxoAéw when the Lord is summoning Israel [Hos 11:1-2] 
and the simple xaAéw when a name is given to someone [Hos 1:4, 6, 9, 10; 2:16; 
12:1]; see BA, 23.1, 15). This use of é1xcAew is common in the New Testament 
also, often in quotations from the LXX (Acts 2:21; Rom 10:13; see also Rom 10:14; 
1Cor 1:2; BDAG, 373). See Mur, 215, for various constructions with émmaAew 
(in the middle voice) with the sense to appeal for help, including énmaAéw 
Tpd¢ TIva, as in this passage. 

Whereas in 7:8 in the MT Ephraim mixes among other “peoples,” in B 
Ephraim “was mixing together with his peoples.” The common use of A06¢ 
to refer to Israel in the LXX (Mur, 341; see esp. BA, 23.1, 16) validates this 
understanding, and in B the presence of the pronoun avtod leaves not doubt 
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that the clause refers to relations among Israelites (but cf. the use of the plural 
to refer to other nations in 9:1 and 10:10). The passive form of cvv[av]aptyvupt 
has an active sense (BDAG, 965). The second clause continues the cooking 
theme: “Ephraim has become a cake not turned”; évxpugiag (see text note) is 
a cake baked hidden in the ashes of a coal fire (Mur, 143; also LEH, 128). The 
image suggests that they persisted in their sins and did not repent. 

The “foreigners” (Mur, 20; see use in 3:1; 5:7; 8:7 and 12) in 7:9 must be 
the nations to whom Israel looked for help and who came to dominate 
Israel when its own kings were successively dethroned. As the situation in 
Israel imploded, Israel became their plaything, and they “devoured” Israel’s 
wealth (4 Kgdms 15:19; 16:8; see also Isa 39:1). The noun toyuc refers to “wealth, 
material possessions,’ as an indication of strength (Muraoka, “Septuagintal 
Lexicography,” 41-42). The image of grey hairs sprouting out suggests a 
decrepit old man. The emphasis of the verse is that Israel “did not know 
it” (2x, apparently alternating emtywwoxw and ywwoxw for literary effect; see 
the discussion at 4:1). In their passion for power and their foolishness (7:11-12) 
the leaders did not know what was happening to them and the nation. As 
they focused on their short-term advantages they were “unable to perceive 
the disastrous effects of their policies and thus the reality of the situation” 
(Macintosh, 272). As they did not know the Lord (5:4), they did not know 
what was happening to them (2:10). 

The first line of 7:10 repeats verbatim 5:5a, except for the absence of the 
genitive article before IcpanA; see the discussion at 5:5a. The future tense 
verb must be understood from the perspective of the original prophecy and 
is a promise of what will follow Israel’s insolence and arrogance. The second 
line contains some of the same vocabulary as 5:4 and 6; see the discussion 
of éx@ytéw in 5:6. In spite of (“in all this”; ¢v m&ot tobto1¢) domination by 
foreigners (7:9a), growing feebleness (7:gb), and the promise of being brought 
down (7:10a), Israel did not return to the Lord. 

The image ofa “silly dove” in verse 11 returns to the theme of knowledge and 
understanding, which is common in LXX Hos (see 2:15; 4:15). The adjective 
“silly” (dvoug 4.x in LXX; see 2 Macc 11:13; Ps 48[49 MT]:11; Prov 13:14) has the 
sense “without understanding or intelligence, senseless” (LEH, 39; Mur, 41). 
The “heart” is the center of the person and “the seat where human thoughts, 
intentions and attitudes are generated and take place” (Mur, 288-289), and 
to be “without heart” parallels and enforces the idea of lack of understanding 
(see BA, 23.1, 06). In 11:11 the image of a “dove” is employed again to picture 
Israel flying out of Assyria when they are restored to their land. In this verse 
Israel, as a “silly dove,” goes to Assyria and calls upon Egypt for help, thus 
depending on foreign alliances rather than seeking the Lord (see 5:3 and 
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4Kgdms 17:4 on Israel’s appeals to other nations for help during the time 
of Hosea). See also the discussion of “call upon” (émtmoAéw) in 7:7. On the 
constant association of Egypt and Assyria in Hosea, see also 8:13; 9:33 11:5, 15 
12:2 (BA, 23.1, 126). 

The combination of the particle @ and a present tense subjunctive with 
the conjunction xa w> at the beginning of verse 12 makes the statement 
general and in this case temporal (Mur, 25 and 279), thus “whenever they 
go.” As soon as they make a move toward another nation to help them, the 
Lord will cast his net over them and they will be like birds caught in a net 
by a fowler; this common image suggests the Lord’s total control over their 
situation and the futility of their plans (“I will bring them down’). The last 
clause of 7:12 refers to a theme that is common in Hos to describe the Lord’s 
relationship with his people, his discipline or instruction of them (5:2; 7:15, 
16; 10:10; see also Amos 3:7; Zeph 2:1). The genitive following the noun dxoy 
gives the contents of the message or rumor (Isa 52:7; Mark 13:7; Josephus, A. 
J. V, 150; VI, 74; see also Nah 1:12; Hab 3:2 where axon has the sense of fame, 
and the gen. is objective, giving the one whose fame is spoken of). The Lord 
will discipline (teach and correct; matdebw; see 7:14; 10:10) Israel by means of 
the rumor (so Mur, 15) of the affliction that is coming for their sin. 


Z. 7:13-8:14 


In Vaticanus the seventh main section of Hosea (Z) begins at 7:13 with a short 
paragraph (7:13-14a) that is marked off at both ends by extension of the text 
into the left column at the beginning of 7:3 and 7:14b and a blank space at 
the end of the line after 7:14a. The remainder of the section (7:14b—8:14) is 
one long paragraph. 


Israel’s Rejection of the Lord, 7:13-14a 


The short section 7:13-142 is united by its emphasis on Israel's rejection of the 
Lord. The beginning exclamation, “Woe to them” (see 9:12), is an expression 
of the disaster that is going to come on Israel. The reason for this calamity is 
given in the following clause (6t1): “they ran away from me.” The verb “ran 
away” (a&momySdw) suggests hasty or quick action in Prov 9:8 and Ezek 19:3. 
The second sentence in the verse is parallel to the first with an exclamation 
of their wretched, miserable condition followed by the reason for it (6t1). See 
8: and Amos 4:4 on the verb “act impiously” (d&ceBew). 

The last two verbs in 7:3 are common in the Exodus and wilderness 
traditions; see “redeem” (Avtpdw) in Exod 6:6; 13:13 (2x), 153 15:13, and “speak 
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against” (xatoAA€w) in Num 12:8; 21:5, 7; Ps 77[78 MT]:19. (The last verb could 
have the sense “rail,” but here with the object “lies” [\pe050c] it is better to 
render it “speak [lies] against.”) The use of these verbs is consistent with an 
emphasis on the Exodus in LXX Hos. See also the addition of &véyw in the 
references to the Exodus in 12:10 and 13:4 and the rendering of 9:10-13 and 
u:1—3. As the translator reflects back on the history of Israel, he sees the time 
of the Exodus and sojourn as the beginning of the revolt of Israel against the 
Lord (see also Amos 5:26-—27), and thus, a return to the desert or Egypt does 
not produce a change in Israel’s attitude; according to 2:14—-15, when the Lord 
brings Israel back to the wilderness it will be a time of humbling, as in the 
days of her infancy (BA, 23.1, 17-118). Furthermore, the translator of LXX Hos 
tends to describe Israel as already returned to Egypt, apparently using the 
language symbolically for their return to slavery in their sin and infidelity to 
the Lord (Pisano, esp. p. 308). (For the view that the translator was at least 
familiar with the traditions of the Pentateuch see BA, 23.1, 18, and Tov, “The 
Impact of the Septuagint Translation of the Torah’; cf. Joosten, “Exegesis in 
the Septuagint Version of Hosea,” 68, who questions if the translator of Hosea 
systematically used the Pentateuch as a dictionary for difficult words.) 

“Hearts” is the subject of 7:14a (see also 7:6); the people may have gone 
through the motions of worshipping the Lord, but their hearts were far from 
him and did not call out to him. By contrast (&W’ }), they “wailed upon their 
beds,” apparently meaning that in their private lives they were miserable, 
even though they were too proud to admit it in public (see discussion in 
BA, 23.1, 18). Macintosh (280) suggests “beds” could have “a pejorative sense, 
‘lasciviousness’” like in Rom 13:13, but that sense is not likely with the verb 
“wail” (dAoAv@w), which conveys the idea of sorrow (Mur, 403). The next line, 
which suggests mourning over the things they loved and were missing is 
separated from 7:14a by a break in B at this point. 


Israel’s Idolatry and Political Alliances, 7:14b-8:14 


This section returns again and again to address the topics of Israel’s idols 
and false worship (7:14b; 8:4b—6, 11-14) and their political alliances and 
machinations (7:16; 8:4, 8-10). The mention of practices associated with the 
worship of Baal in 7:14b may have been the impetus for the break between 
the two parts of this verse; such practices fit well with this section. Also the 
mention of turning to Egypt in 7:16 and 8:13 unites the passage. 

The verb “lacerate” (xatatépvw) in 7:14b occurs 4 times in the LXX (Lev 
21:5; 3 Kgdms 18:28; and Isa 15:2). In 3 Kgdms 18:28 it describes the actions of 
the prophets of Baal as they attempt to get the god’s attention; in a context 
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of forbidden practices connected with mourning for the dead, Lev 21:5 lists 
“cutting incisions into the flesh.” Wevers connects this practice with Lev 19:28, 
which describes cutting the flesh for a dead person (Wevers, Leviticus, 307 
and 334). In Isa 15:2 the verb is also used in a context of mourning. Thus, the 
verb is used in contexts of pagan religious practices and mourning, especially 
for the dead. In Hos 7:14b the people are lacerating themselves (middle voice) 
in their mourning over the loss of their luxuries, “corn and wine” (Mur, 307). 
The employment of this practice implies connections with pagan worship 
and dependence on other gods. 

There is a punctuation mark in B at this point, and the clause “they were 
instructed by me’ begins 7:15. The verb matdebw could be another connection 
with the wilderness experience of Israel (see esp. Deut 32:10). This word (in 
712 and 10:10 also) and related words (see &natdevcia in 7:16) probably would 
have resonated with a Greek audience, and it would have emphasized the 
importance of the wilderness period in Israel’s history for their formation 
as a nation (see Amos 3:7). “I strengthened their arms,’ describes the Lord 
strengthening the king of Babylon in Ezek 30:24. In spite of the Lord’s 
discipline and blessings, Israel plotted (Aoyt@opat) against him. 

In 7:16 the LXX gives some details concerning the evils that Israel devised 
against the Lord (7:15c). To turn “to nothing” is a common expression in 
the LXX, describing the futility of human efforts (Isa 40:17; 49:4; Wis 3:17; 
see also Acts 5:36). Here the turning back to nothing should probably be 
connected with their “contempt in the land of Egypt” at the end of the 
verse, and it may refer to their leaders’ attempts to make treaties with the 
Egyptians (4Kgdms 17:4); the repetition of the verb anootpégw in 8:13 in 
another “Egyptian” context suggests that these two verses have the same 
reference (BA, 23.1, 119, 126). The figures of a “tightly stretched bow” (see 
Ps 7:13 where it communicates the idea of being ready for battle; on the idea 
of being “stretched” and ready for action see Hab 3:9; Zech 9:13; it can also 
refer to deception as in Jer 9:2-3) and “undisciplined speech” are related 
in that as applied to people they both suggest impulsiveness and lack of 
self-control; people so described are characterized by a lack of restraint. 
The “undisciplined speech’ could be their attempts at diplomatic relations 
with Egypt. The future tense, “will fall by the sword,” makes most sense as a 
reference to the fall of Israel, and it is likely that an early reader of the LXX 
would find some contemporary application in the last clause, “this will be 
their contempt in the land of Egypt.” The time of this last non-verbal clause 
is difficult to determine, but the preceding future tense, “will fall,” suggests it 
is also future, and I have rendered it that way (so also BA, 23.1, 19; cf. Pisano, 
302, who argues that the aorists in 7:16a support a past time for the final 
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clause in 7:16). If this last non-verbal clause is understood as future, does 
that mean for the first readers of the LXX it is future from the perspective of 
the prophet Hosea and at the time when Israel fell by the sword (after “they 
turned back to nothing”)? Or would it be understood as future to the time of 
the translator? Or could it have been a more general prophetic statement that 
perhaps was already fulfilled when the prophet wrote? What is important is 
that none of these views precludes the possibility Israel has already returned 
to Egypt looking for help from the standpoint of the translator and reader of 
his translation, and perhaps even from the standpoint of the prophet, Hosea. 
What must be true is that “their contempt in the land of Egypt” is future to 
the time “they turned back to nothing.’ The noun “contempt” (gavAtopes) 
occurs twice elsewhere in the LXX (Isa 28:11; 51:7), both times in the context of 
relations between Jews and gentiles, and here it refers to the contemptuous 
treatment the Israelites will receive (see Mur, 581; LSJ, 1919). It seems likely 
that the first readers of the Septuagint would have understood “contempt 
in the land of Egypt” to have some reference to their own situation, but that 
does not mean they had to see themselves as those who “had turned back 
to nothing.” Elsewhere in Hosea the translator understands Israel to have 
returned to Egypt already in the time of Hosea (8:13; 9:3; 9:6; 11:1; 11:5). That is 
possible in this verse, but in this verse it is also possible that the early readers 
of the LXX bear some of the “contempt” for the sins of their ancestors. 


Chapter Eight 


In 8:1 the translator has attempted to follow closely his Vorlage, and the result 
is a very obtuse rendering (Joosten, “Exegesis,” 83-85). (In B there is no clear 
punctuation mark break between 7:16 and 8:, suggesting that 8:1 continues 
the idea of Israel’s contempt in Egypt at the end of 7:16.) The first two clauses 
apparently describe the actions of the Lord (supply ‘I will come” or something 
similar at the beginning of the verse). “Midst” is literally “bosom” (x6Anog; 
see Mur, 324; LEH, 262), and it suggests a very intense and close visitation by 
the Lord. The translator could have been influenced in his rendering “into 
their midst [bosom]” by other texts that describe the Lord’s judgment with 
such terms (Ps 78[79 MT]:12; Isa 65:6, 7; Jer 39[32 MT]:18; in each of these 
four passages the Lord “recompenses” [drod{tSwpt| judgment on those who 
are judged; although this verb is not used in Hos 8:1, the idea of recompense 
is present [see the discussion of év@’ wv, “because,” below]). “Like the earth 
[or “land”]” is even more obscure (see 2:3 and Isa 63:3), but in this context it 
might suggest to the reader the omnipresence of the Lord. The phrase “like 
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an eagle” (w¢ &etd¢) points to the Lord’s power and swiftness (BDAG, 22; 
Obad 4; Hab 1:8). He will hover “over the house of the Lord,” the center of the 
land of Israel. The remainder of the verse is clear that the Lord’s presence 
in Israel is for the purpose of judging them. According to Spicq, most of 
the biblical occurrences of the expression dv@’ dv (“because”) “underline 
the justice of punishments, the exact repayment by God for people’s sins; 
the penalties are at the same time the necessary consequence of and the 
just payment for the fault” (1122-125, esp. p. 124). Israel has “transgressed” 
the stipulations of the covenant, and they have “acted impiously against” 
the Law (the verb “act impiously” (d&c¢few) is only in the margin of B [first 
and second correctors], but it seems to be understood; see its use in 7:13). 
The Lord is just in his judgments, rendering exact retribution for their 
sins. 

Verse 2 takes the reader into the future again, describing Israel’s desperate 
call to the Lord (“they will cry out to me”), apparently after the Lord gets 
their attention. The construction with the verb xp&@w and an accusative (éyé) 
is not normal in the LXX (only Ps 118[119 MT]:146; 129[130 MT]:1); the verb 
is normally followed by mpd¢. They will claim that they know the Lord, but 
their knowledge of him is inadequate and superficial (see the discussion on 
“knowledge” in Hosea at 4:1 and parallels to this verse in 4:6 and 10:12). 

It is hard to understand why the translator added 611 at the beginning 
of 8:3. It could be that the first clause is meant to be the reason why they 
say they have known the Lord in 8:2, and the lack of any clear punctuation 
between verses 2 and 3 in B could support that; however such a connection 
does not make good sense. Therefore, it is better to take the first clause of 
8:3 as the reason or explanation for the second clause in the verse (so NETS, 
BA, 23.1, 121). The verb &nootpew (“turn back, turn away”) is a favorite in this 
paragraph (also in 7:16 and 8:13), describing Israel’s turning away from the 
Lord. Here the things of the Lord are the “good things,” and Israel’s rejection 
of the Lord’s “good things” led to their pursuit (idea of seek or aim at, Mur, 
296; see 2:7) of that which was actually their “enemy” and will result in their 
abandonment and ruin (8:4, 8-10). 

The meaning of the first verb in 8:4 is debated. Some (NETS; Brenton; Mur, 
85) think that Bacthedvw should have a causative sense, “to make king,” as it 
does in 3Kgdms 1:43 and as the MT does here in 8:4. Others (BA, 23.1, 121) 
respond that since there is no direct object indicating whom is appointed 
king it is better to render it “they reigned.’ This latter rendering is the simplest 
understanding of the text, and it makes sense in this passage, i.e., they reigned 
for their own benefit. Both renderings condemn God’s people for reigning 
“for themselves” (dative of advantage; see the second, parallel use of this 
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pronoun later in the verse). They did not allow the Lord to choose their kings 
(“not by me,” od 6’ éu08; see also 8:10). They did not inform or consult with 
the Lord in their decisions; his will was not important to them. 

Not only did they “rule for themselves,” but they also “made idols for 
themselves” (eautois 2x) from their precious metals (on idols see 8:5-6). 
The connection between the rejection of the Lord’s choice for king and 
the making of idols goes back to the beginning of the northern kingdom 
when Jeroboam split away from the house of David and made calves at 
Bethel and Dan (note this connection in 2 Chron 13:8). The purpose (é7w<), 
apparently divine, in all of this was that they be “utterly destroyed” (Mur, 199). 
To reject the Lord and choose idols is a recipe for destruction. (See Joosten, 
“Exegesis,” 79, on the apparent theological reasons for the rendering “did not 
inform me’ in 8:4; he argues that the change from the Hebrew, “without my 
knowledge,” to “did not inform me’ was “aimed at preserving the notion of 
divine omniscience.”) 

After speaking about Israel in the previous verses, the Lord addresses 
“Samaria” in 8:5-6. The command “get rid of” (&motpiBw) is a strong word 
(2x elsewhere in the LXX, Judg 5:26 and Mic 7:11), which has the sense of 
“rub off” in the active voice, and in the middle, as here, means “get rid of, 
reject” (LSJ, 224; Mur, 62). “Your calf” must refer to the cult objects, made by 
Jeroboam, also referred to in 8:6 and 10:5 (2 Chron 13:8-9). The plural of this 
term is used in Hos only for sacrificial animals (5:6; 13:2). The verb napoE&tvw 
can show the one causing the provocation in a number of ways; normally 
when it is in the passive (“be provoked”) with ém, the preposition has its 
object in the dative (LSJ, 1342-1343; Deut 9:19; Isa 47:6; i-e., “by, with ...”), 
but in this verse the object is in the accusative (“against them’). The return 
to the third person in 8:5b (“them’” and “they”) must refer to the people, 
and it is an aside from the Lord between his direct address to Samaria in 
8:5a and 6b. “How long” (ws tivoc) is found often in the LXX in desperate, 
rhetorical questions (Hab 1:5; 2:6; Zech 1:12); it gives the present tense verb 
in the last clause of 8:5 a future sense. “In Israel” (8:6) is connected with 
the last clause of 8:5 in B; thus the question is how long will they go on not 
being able to be cleansed in Israel? They are unable to get rid of their idols, 
which are provoking the Lord’s anger against them. The idol they worship 
(adtO in 8:6 is most naturally taken to refer to Lécyos, even though the noun 
is masculine) was made by a “craftsman,” and is thus no god. “Therefore” 
(dt6tt is best taken to be inferential; so LEH, 17; see also Mur, 129) “your 
calf was deceiving [periphrastic] you, Samaria.” This is the second time the 
calf is called “your calf” (see 8:5), and the close identification of the “calf” 
god with the northern kingdom is emphasized in this section. Both were 
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about to fall. The idea that the calf “was deceiving” is a figure, since it was 
really their worship of the calf that was deceiving them or leading them 
astray. 

The adjective “blasted by the wind” (&veyop8opoc) in 8:7 occurs five times 
in Genesis 41 in the account of Pharaoh’s dream (8 x in the LXX). Muraoka 
(Mur, 159) suggests the rendering “be in store for” for éxdéyoua; NETS renders 
it “await”; I have rendered it “take away” (see LSJ, 503). Muraoka (Mur, 159; 
MUR, 205) thinks that the object of this verb (abt) refers to people, but that 
seems unlikely, since it is neuter plural. The neuter plural pronoun até (2x 
in B in 8:7) is most naturally understood to refer to the crops they sowed. The 
first half of 8:7 seems to be saying that the destruction, which is coming to the 
northern kingdom (1) xatactpopy adtév refers to the nation), will take away 
their crops, crops that are infertile, since (6t) they sowed wind-blasted crops. 
The phrase “a sheaf unable to produce meal” further describes the wind- 
blasted crops, and in this phrase the noun iayt¢ has the sense of [in]fertility 
(see Deut 32:13); ie., their crops are infertile. The logic of the last clause of 
the verse is the same as 9:16b and 10:3: they do not have such-and-such, and 
even if they did it would not do them any good. In 8:7 even if they have crops 
“foreigners will devour them” (on “foreigners” see 5:7; 7:9). 

According to 8:8 Israel has been swallowed up by the nations and has 
lost its identity, and as a result it is “useless” or “worthless” (&ypyatog; see 
Jer 22:28 on the concept of a “useless vessel”), and thus, it is discarded. In 
the LXX whenever Israel is delivered up to the nations it is a consequence of 
Israel’s sins (BA, 23.1, 124; see 8:9-10). How this happened is explained in the 
next verses; note the causal 6t1 at the beginning of 8:9. It was through Israel’s 
vacillating attempts to ingratiate herself with the powers of Assyria and Egypt 
(Macintosh, 313) that she lost her international influence, was made useless 
to the Lord, and was scattered among the nations. The verb “sprouted again” 
(c&va8cA\w) has the ideas of “flourish again, revive” (LEH, 28; Mur, 29); it occurs 
five times (of 9 x in the LXX) in Sir, and it often has the idea of growing again 
to a state identical with a previous state (BDAG, 63). The aorist tense could be 
used here for past action from the standpoint of the translator or it could be 
used for future action (Porter, 37-38); the determination of that depends on 
how one understands the following xa’ éavtév, which modifies the verb. This 
prepositional phrase is used elsewhere in the Twelve (Mic 7:14; esp. Zech 12:6, 
12-14) to indicate “separation, dissociation, or seclusion” (Mur, 293; see NETS 
translation), and such a rendering makes good sense here also. It suggests 
they flourished for a time in the past by their political treaties and diplomatic 
relations with other nations, but it was only “for themselves” and in their 
own interest without any consideration of what the Lord wanted. Thus, “they 
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loved gifts”; this could refer to their love of receiving things in diplomatic 
relations (Judg 3:15; Isa 39:1), or to “gifts” leaders receive by virtue of having 
power (Amos 5:1; Mic 3:11; 6@pov can refer to a “gift of honour,’ “tribute” or a 
“bribe,” LSJ, 465), or possibly to some other aspect of receiving gifts. 

Verse 10 is closely connected with verses 7—9; the actions of verses 7-9 
are the reason (81& tobto) Israel “will be abandoned (Mur, 434) among the 
nations’ (8:10). The verb mapadidwt has the sense of “deliver up, give up, turn 
over,” but modified by the prepositional phrase év toi eOvecwy, it has the sense 
of “abandon” in this context (Mur, 434). See 8:8 and 9:17 for other uses of 
the phrase év tots €0vecty; all these contexts are describing Israel’s exile. The 
remainder of 8:10 is one compound sentence in B; the biggest problem seems 
to be in what sense the Lord “will welcome them’ during the “little while” 
that they do not “anoint a king and rulers” (see 3:4 where they will be “many 
days” without “a king” and “ruler” and the discussion there; see also 10:3). The 
Old Testament does not say anything elsewhere about anointing “rulers” (and 
anointing is not mentioned in the MT here). The context (esp. 8:4) indicates 
that they were anointing kings “for themselves” and not following the Lord 
in this; the exile is going to bring an end to this practice. The time of not 
anointing a king and rulers is apparently the time of judgment for sins (in 
exile) that follows them turning away from the Lord and turning to Assyria 
and Egypt for help. Thus, the Lord is represented here as “welcoming them” 
during this time, suggesting that in some sense the Lord does receive them 
during their time of abandonment among the nations, but his acceptance 
falls short of delivering them from the nations. This time is the present time 
(‘now”), which would be an encouraging word to the early readers of the LXX. 

Verse 11 gives the reason (6t1) why Israel will cease anointing a king and 
rulers for a little while: “Ephraim multiplied altars” (see also 10:1). These altars 
are apparently the same altars that Ephraim loved; “beloved altars’ is a figure 
referring to the worship and cultic activity that Israel loved which took place 
at these altars (see also 8:12). Israel’s religious and political activities are the 
focus of the Lord’s disapproval. 

Verse 12 is very difficult in the LXX and quite different from the MT (BA, 
23.1, 124-125). The verb “inscribe” (xataypa@w) is used in the LXX for the 
writing of official documents, including the Law and other words from the 
Lord (Exod 17:14; 32:15). Here its object, “multitude,” seems to refer to a 
multitude of commands or laws from the Lord, and it is apparently modified 
and explained by the following phrase, “even my statutes” (xai td vote Lov). 
The pronoun pov in B supports this understanding of the first half of the verse 
(see text notes). The dative att@ could be taken as a simple indirect object, 
but it has the sense of a dative of advantage or disadvantage, depending 
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on how one understands the impact on Israel of the things the Lord writes; 
apparently these things will be for their long-term benefit. Although there is 
no punctuation break in B, it seems best to make a minor break after ov. The 
last half of the verse again refers to the “beloved altars,” which were causes 
of sin in 8:11 and here are “deemed” or “regarded” to be foreign (Mur, 348 
on AoytCopat; see the discussion at 5:7 on dAAétpt0¢), apparently by the Lord 
and his commands and statutes. These altars are strange or illegitimate and 
unsuitable for, even hostile to, the cult that the Lord established in the Law 
for Israel. The construction Aoy{Zopat eis is not common, but it is found in Gen 
15:6 where Abraham’s faith is reckoned or credited to him for righteousness. 
In this context the focus of the expression seems to be more on the Lord’s 
evaluation of the “beloved altars” than on any credit or accounting on the 
basis of them. 

According to verse 13, one of the reasons Israel sought the sacrificial cult, 
even though their hearts were far from the Lord, was so they could eat the 
food. The eating of food and the offering of sacrifices was closely related in 
the Old Testament ritual (Lev 17; Deut 12), but this passage suggests that 
Israel's main goal in their sacrificial ritual was not to worship the Lord, 
but rather to fill themselves with flesh (xpéa¢); thus the Lord would not 
accept their offerings. Jerome quotes John 6:26 in connection with this verse. 
“Them” (adté) is best understood to refer to the offerings and not the people 
(although both understandings have the same effect). The verb mpocdéyxouat 
is often used to describe the Lord’s response to sacrifices (always so in its six 
occurrences in the Twelve), and the neuter gender of the pronoun indicate 
it refers to sacrifices. “Now” (see also 8:10) the Lord will remember their 
“injustices” (see 4:8; 5:5; 71 on this noun [&dtxto«]) and “punish their sins”; the 
verb “punish” (éxducéw) has the sense “take action in response to a punishable 
deed or injustice” (Mur, 160). Now Israel is going to receive what they deserve. 

The past time in “returned to Egypt” is consistent with the LXX’s practice 
of placing Israel’s return to Egypt under the Lord’s discipline in the past 
(see the discussion at 7:16; 9:3). Pisano (“Egypt,” 306) believes this could be 
a desire for “historical accuracy” in the LXX or it could be symbolic of the 
fact that “by its infidelity Ephraim, and Israel, has in effect placed itself in 
a relationship to the Lord which was similar to its sojourn in Egypt.” The 
consistency of the theme of Israel’s past return to Egypt in LXX Hos supports 
the latter understanding of it. Thus, there is an exodus-reversal theme in Hos. 
The last five words of 8:13 are identical with the last five words of 9:3, and 
they have no parallel in the MT of 8:13. They may have been in the translator’s 
Vorlage (BA, 23.1, 126), or they may have been added here from 9:3. Assyria 
and Egypt are constantly associated in LXX Hos (see 7:11; 9:3; 11:5, 11; 12:2). To 
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eat unclean things among the Assyrians is parallel to returning to Egypt, and 
it suggests their capitulation to the culture and religion of the Assyrians. It 
also indicates their exclusion from the land of covenant blessing (Ps 136[137 
MT]:1-4). 

The chapter and section conclude with final indictments against both 
Israel and Judah. Not only has Israel forgotten his Maker, but he has built 
tevLevy. This word is normally employed in the LXX (occurs ux) for heathen 
sanctuaries or temples (esp. in 1-3 Macc; see also Ezek 6:4, 6), as seems to be 
the case here. Judah has not trusted in the Lord in their building of “walled 
cities” to protect them. The last two clauses of 8:14 are very similar to the 
judgment repeated in the oracles against the nations in Amos 1-2 (1:10, 12). 

In 7:14b—8:14 the Lord charges Israel with unfaithfulness to him in their 
worship and with lack of trust in him in their political and diplomatic 
relations with other nations. Judah does little better in trusting the Lord, 
as is evidenced by their walled cities. Israel is pictured as a “useless vessel” 
(8:8) that is back in Egypt, under the dominion of foreign nations, especially 
Egypt and Assyria. The nation is experiencing the Lord’s judgment for a “little 
while” until they will again anoint their own king (8:10). 


H., 911-17 


The Feasts and Folly of Israel, 9:1-17 


This section is one long paragraph in B. The first six verses of this section 
address the worship of Israel: because of their spiritual adultery, their feasts 
have become a grief for them, and they have “inhabited Egypt” (9:3). Verses 7— 
15 compare them to a “mad prophet” who establishes madness “in the house 
of God” (9:7-8). As a result of their foolish sins and turning away from the 
Lord, the Lord will take their children from them (9:12, 16) and put them out 
like a divorced wife (9:15) and they will be punished and become “wanderers 
among the nations” (9:17). 

The two present tense commands at the beginning of verse 1 are apparently 
general precepts, with the idea “make it your practice not to ...” (see Fanning, 
337); they do not have the idea “stop” your rejoicing and celebrating at the 
present time. It does not make sense to command them to “stop” their 
rejoicing, since according to the LXX, they have already returned to the 
suffering of Egypt (8:3 and 9:3; see BDAG, 414 on the rendering “celebrate” 
for evgpatvw). The analogy, “as the peoples do,” refers to the other nations; 
this is one of two times in Hos that the plural of Aad¢ refers to the other 
nations (see also 10:10 and the discussion at 7:8). The conjunction 616tTt 
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introduces the reason why they should not rejoice and celebrate: “You have 
played the prostitute from your God,” which refers to spiritual apostasy, as 
in the earlier chapters. The preposition d76 in “play the prostitute from” 
(émdpvevoas &6) must have the sense of “separation from” or “away from” 
(see BDAG, 105; MUR, 69); the same expression (mopvevw dd) is employed 
in Ps 72[73 MT]:27 where it is parallel to distancing oneself from the Lord 
and has the sense of being unfaithful. The “gifts,” which they loved, are 
apparently the crops, which Israel celebrated as gifts from her lovers, the 
Baals, and the other gods she worshipped in the last stage of the harvest 
at the threshing floors. The noun d6ya, which is normally rendered “gifts” 
in the LXX, also has a second meaning, “house” (LSJ, 444, 464; “house” is 
possibly the correct rendering in Mal 1:3); the second meaning is equal to 
the noun dpa (LSJ, 444). This latter noun is often used in the LXX to refer to 
a “rooftop” (Deut 22:8; Zeph 1:5; etc.; see also Matt 24:17), and sometimes it 
is associated with idolatrous worship that takes place there (Jer 19:13; 39[32 
MT]:29). Although there is no clear evidence that “threshing floors served 
as formal cultic sites” in Israel (Macintosh, 339), it is possible that some 
readers of the LXX would understand this passage to refer to “houses” or 
“rooftops” at the threshing floors where Israel loved to go to rendezvous with 
(i.e, worship) her adulterous lovers. However, 9:2 makes more sense if the 
Soya are the “gifts,” or crops, of the threshing floor. 

In the LXX 9:2—4 places the consequences of Israel’s sin in the past (see 
BA, 23.1, 127 for discussion of the time referred to). It is simplest to read 
theses verses from the perspective of the translator, who sees Israel as already 
returned to Egypt (10:3; see also 8:13). The switch to the third person in 
9:2—4 is a poetic explanation of the Lord’s judgment of Israel’s covenant 
unfaithfulness (Deut 28:30-33, 38-40). That the threshing floor and wine 
press “did not know them” is an unusual phrase, based on a mistake of the 
translator. In view of the emphasis on “knowledge” in Hosea (here yiwwawoxw) 
and the following parallel clause, it would probably be understood to mean 
that the crops were not sufficient. The verb “fail” (pevSopat) normally means 
“deceive” and can have the idea of “disappoint, fail” in the LXX (see Hab 3:17; 
Mur, 604; LEH, 524). 

As has already been mentioned many times, in LXX Hos Israel is already 
in Egypt, as 9:3 states (see 8:13). The repetition of the verb xatotxéw in 9:3 
contrasts what Israel did and did not do. Not to dwell in the land of the Lord 
seems to be a metaphorical expression, suggesting that they did not follow 
the Lord. It should probably be understood in view of the LXX renderings in 
9:3 and 11:5 (see also 8:13) that they did dwell in Egypt. Since B does not include 
a preposition after the second occurrence of xatoixéw (see text notes), I have 
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translated the first occurrence of it “dwell” and the second “inhabit” (without 
the preposition; see Mur, 312, who suggests the second occurrence of the verb 
has the idea of “moved into Egypt and settled there”). Some suggest that the 
imagery of this verse means they still live in their own land physically, but 
they are living a mode of life like the Egyptians (BA, 23.1, 128). Thus, they are 
dwelling in Egypt. The first readers of the LXX may have understood this life 
in Egypt to be a reality in their times; that is, what was metaphorical in the 
text was possibly considered to be a reality for them in their experience in 
Egypt. This verse may also have influenced the rendering of 8:13 and 11:5; the 
last clause in 9:3 is exactly the same as the LXX addition in the last clause in 
8:13 (see note there), and use of the verb xatotxéw here may have influenced 
the use of it in 11:5. See Ezek 4:13 on the idea of eating “unclean things” among 
the gentiles and Amos 7:17 for another example of a foreign land being called 
“anclean.” 

The past time continues in the LXX in 9:4. In B there is no punctuation 
mark after adt@, as Ziegler, Rahlfs, and Swete divide the text, but instead 
the break comes after ai §vaiat adtédv (this division of the verse is consistent 
with the fact that nd0vw takes its object, apparently adté, in the dative; see 
Mur, 251, on 7dvvw). For the LXX reader the reason they “did not pour out 
offerings of wine to the Lord” could be because in exile they have no access 
to the Temple. The second clause suggests that even when they were able 
to make sacrifices, they were not acceptable (ndtvw has the idea of “please, 
be sweet”) to the Lord. In this arrangement of the verse the third clause, 
“as the bread of grief to them,” has an implied subject and verb, “they are,” 
referring back to the “sacrifices.” The supplied copulative is in the present 
time, because even though the verbs preceding it are past, the verb following 
it is future, and the sentence is describing a regularly recurring action or 
situation. The “bread of grief” is “bread offered to mourners who cannot find 
any pleasure in partaking thereof” (Mur, 447; see also p. 59, where he renders 
it “‘mourners’ bread”). Since death in a household rendered everyone and 
every thing in the house unclean (Num 19:11-14; Deut 26:14), the members of 
such a household were unclean and cut off from the Lord’s holy presence. 
Food in such a household was “consumed in a totally secular way and served 
merely to satisfy the physical needs of its members’ (Jer 16:7; see Macintosh, 
345). Thus, to eat the “bread of mourning’ in exile signifies that they will have 
no joy (9:1), be impure or unclean, and be unable to enter the Lord’s holy 
presence. The remainder of the verse explains this situation; they will be 
defiled, or ritually unclean (wivw), and such bread can only nourish “their 
souls” (“themselves” LEH, 525); it could not enter into the Lord’s presence. 
The singular and plural for “bread” in this verse follow the translator's pattern 
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of using the singular to refer to an individual loaf (Hag 2:12) and the plural to 
refer to bread in general (2:5; Amos 4:6; 8:11; Mal 1:7; see BA, 23.1, 128). 

The rhetorical question in 9:5 emphasizes the hopelessness of the situation 
in captivity. The middle future verb seems awkward here (motmaetat; see text 
notes), and it is less personal than the second person forms found in many 
texts. For the use of év to indicate a point in time (here “on”), see Mur, 181. 
See 2:11 (also Mur, 430) for a discussion of navyyvets, a word that broadens 
the possible application of the passage beyond Jewish feasts. “The day of the 
feast of the Lord” could refer to the seven-day autumnal festival at the time 
of harvest that was to be characterized by joy (Lev 23:39-40; Deut 16:12-15; 
Judg 21:19-21). Their prospects in exile did not include bountiful harvests or 
joy. The following context suggests this “day of the feast of the Lord” could 
possibly refer to the day of the Lord (see 9:6-7). 

“Therefore, because of this” (S1¢ tobto) at the beginning of 9:6 refers back 
to what precedes it, which is the cause of what follows. Since verse 5 and the 
preceding describe Ephraim in Egypt (so 9:3) and their misery and difficulty 
there, the going out of Egypt in verse 6 can be thought of as a result, or 
consequence, of that. The first verb in 9:6, “go,” is in the present tense in B 
(see notes), suggesting that Ephraim’s going “from the misery of Egypt” is 
imminent. In the LXX they are already in Egypt and are apparently going 
to Assyria (9:3; Pisano, 304). In the MT “Egypt” and “Memphis” are parallel, 
but in the LXX “Egypt” is connected with the clause that precedes it, and it 
modifies “misery.” This connection allows “Egypt” to be a genitive of attribute, 
describing a certain kind or quality of “misery,” i.e., Egyptian misery, the kind 
of misery Israel experienced in Egypt. In the middle of the verse the LXX 
puts “Memphis” parallel to “Michmash,” a place name that is not found in 
the MT. Memphis is the Hellenized form of the name of an Egyptian city 20 
kilometers south of Cairo on the west bank of the Nile River. The context 
suggests that Michmash is situated in Egypt also, but it is a city in Benjamin 
north of Jerusalem (1 Kgdms 14:5; 2 Esd 2:27; 1Macc 9:73; Isa 10:28); thus to be 
buried there is to be out of the land of Egypt. The geography of Palestine and 
Egypt are mixed here, suggesting that Ephraim could be “in Egypt’ spiritually, 
or experientially, while they are in Palestine. How Ephraim will come out 
of Egypt to be received in Memphis is difficult to understand. Perhaps, if 
this portion of the LXX was translated in Alexandria, Memphis would be 
considered out of Egypt. If “Egypt” is not to be understood literally here, but 
instead represents Israel’s situation as covenant breakers, going to Memphis 
could be leaving “Egypt.” According to Jer 44:1[ MT] Memphis was one of the 
places where some of the Judeans, who fled to Egypt during the advance of 
the Babylonians settled. (The LXX text [Jer 51:1] does not include a reference 
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to Memphis.) The fact that Memphis “will receive them” suggests that their 
“misery” in Egypt is over. B includes avté after xAnpovopew (see textual notes), 
and the pronoun (att6) must refer to “their silver.” That “destruction will 
inherit” their silver would mean the silver would be destroyed. “Thorns in 
dwelling places” suggests these places will be destroyed and uninhabited 
(see 10:8). Verse 6 is in some ways an absurd rendering, but the LXX reader 
would probably read and understand it in light of the larger context of the 
book of Hos and the references to Egypt elsewhere. 

The repetition of the perfect tense verb (Yxw) at the beginning of 9:7 
emphasizes the arrival of the days of “vengeance” and “retribution.” The 
personal pronoun “your” leaves no doubt that it is Israel who experiences 
these judgments. La Bible d’Alexandrie commentary on Hosea (23.1, 128) 
divides chapter 9 with a punctuation mark and a new section of the chapter 
after “will be afflicted” (xaxw@ycetat), suggesting the subject of the next 
section of the chapter (9:7b—g) is the folly of the people and the prophet. 
Such a division is possible, but it is not necessary here; B has no division at 
this point in the text, and neither do the main modern editions of the LXX 
(Ziegler, Rahlfs, Swete). Furthermore, the change of topics does not seem to 
be major at this point. 

In 9:7b Israel's affliction is compared to that of a prophet “who has gone 
mad” (6 mapeEectyxws), a sentence that seems to connect the two parts of 
the verse. This mad state (perfect tense) is further likened to “a spirit-crazed 
person.” The adjective mvevpatopdpos could be understood as active in sense 
(bearing the Spirit, spiritual; BDAG, 837; LEH, 382) or passive (born by the 
Spirit, Mur, 466). This word is a LXX neologism, and it is also found in Zeph 
3:4. In general, compounds ending in -gopog have an active sense, but the 
context here, also describing Israel as “gone mad” (preceding) and in a state 
of “madness” (following), and the context in Zeph 3:4 require that it have 
a negative meaning in both places and a passive sense here (so Mur, 466, 
“moved by evil spirit”; also see BA, 23.1, 129 and 23.4-9, 360, on Zeph. 3:4; see 
also mvevpatopopéopat in Jer 2:24 [“she was borne along” ]). In the last clause 
tno with the genitive has the sense “because of” (Mur, 572). The maddened 
state of Israel described in this verse (uavia cov), and again in verse 8, is the 
result of her infatuation with and capitulation to her sin (mA8oug Tay ddumidv 
gov). The madness involves love of things that are “detestable” (9:10). 

In B at the beginning of 9:8 there appears to be a clause break after 
“Ephraim” (Eppa), resulting in the clause “Ephraim is an object of desire.” 
There are no other punctuation marks in 9:8 in B, but some kind of break 
is necessary in the middle of the verse to make sense of the singular 
nominative (mpogyty¢) and the implied plural subject at the end of the 
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verse (xatemngav). “Ephraim” (Egpatpy; 39 x in LXX Hos) in the first clause of 
9:8 is indeclinable and could be a genitive (sense of MT; BA 23.1, 129) or a 
nominative (NETS); because of the punctuation in B, it must be nominative 
there, with “watchman” as its predicate. The noun “watchman” (cxomd¢) can 
mean “one who watches or looks about or after things,” in a more active sense, 
but it could also have the more passive sense “mark or object on which one 
fixes the eye” (LSJ, 1614; for the latter sense see Lev 26:1; Job 16:12; Wis 5:12; Lam 
3:12). It also occurs in g:10 and Nah 3:12, although in this last passage B has 
been corrected to read xapmotc, which makes good sense; the understanding 
of cxomdg in g:10 is important for the rendering of it in 9:8, although it is 
also possible that the occurrence of the word in 9:8 may have influenced the 
translators unusual use of it in 9:10 (see BA, 23.1, 130 and 23.4—9, 227). What 
is clear is that in both passages cxomdc is used to describe Israel (“Ephraim” 
in 9:8 and “the fathers” in 9:10), and therefore is seems likely it has the same 
sense in both passages. The following reference to “prophet” in 9:8 (see also 
9:7) supports the understanding of the word as its more common rendering in 
the LXX, “watchman,” apparently in the sense of Ephraim having a prophet- 
like vocation (cf. Ezek 33:2, 6, 7). However, Ephraim was not prophet-like, 
and that is the message in Hos. In g:10 and elsewhere in Hos (11:1) the nation 
is described as the object of the Lord’s affection (“mark or object on which 
one fixes the eye”), and such an understanding of the word is clearly to be 
preferred in that verse (see 9:10). It also makes the most sense in B in 9:8 
with the punctuation there. Thus I render the clause “Ephraim is an object 
of desire.” The Lord loves and desires the nation, but the prophets have led 
them astray. 

The rest of 9:8 indicates that in the Lord’s estimation their prophets failed 
miserably; the preposition yeté has the sense “in the estimation of, in the 
opinion of” (see Mic 2:7; Mur, 365), and it makes sense to understand the 
anarthrous mpogyty¢ as generic (representing the prophetic office or the 
prophets). (See BA, 23.1, 129, on the absence of the personal pronoun, “my,” 
with “God” in the LXX of 9:8a.) Thus in God’s eyes the prophetic office in 
Israel is a “corrupt snare on all of its [Ephraim’s] ways,” trapping Israel in its 
“corrupt, twisted, morally bent” (cxoAtd¢) message. (It is most natural to take 
émt with the accusative object “ways” in the sense of “on the surface of, on,” 
Mur, 209-210.) The understood plural subjects of the last clause could be the 
prophets, who are responsible for the “madness” that is “firmly established” 
in the “house of the Lord.” See 9:7 on “madness.” Even though the prophets 
are referred to with a singular generic form and the plural subjects in verse 9 
seem to be the people of Israel again, it is best to understand the subject of 
the last clause of 9:8 to be the prophets, because they would be especially 
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influential and responsible for “firmly establishing or planting” (xatanyyvupt) 
madness in the Lord’s house. 

The subjects of 9:9 could be the people or the prophets, but a return to 
the nation as a whole seems most natural here, and Israel is the subject in 
the following verse. They have been “corrupted” (@9elow) in the sense that 
they have been destroyed morally and spiritually by their sins (9:7—-8; Mur, 
583). There are two issues with the phrase “according to the days of the hill”: 
first, what is the sense of xatd, and second, what is the meaning of “days of 
the hill,” especially to what does “the hill” refer? The rendering “hill” is the 
result of the translator misunderstanding the place name Gibeah (referring 
to Judg 19-20), which means hill (BA, 23.1, 130). In Hos this word (Bovves), 
which occurs six times, is used in 4:13 for a place of idolatrous worship, and 
elsewhere in the LXX it sometimes has the sense of “high place, illegitimate 
place for sacrifice” (LEH, 83; Ps. 77[78 MT]:58; see the discussion above on 
5:8). In 9:9, which is describing Israel’s sin and corruption, “the hill” must also 
refer to a “high place” or place of idolatrous worship. That they have been 
corrupted “according to the days of the hill” suggests a pattern or model for 
their corruption; it is in the manner of “the days of the hill.” The remainder of 
9:9 announces that the Lord will not forget these things, but “he will avenge 
their sins.” The idea of the Lord taking vengeance (éx6txéw) on people (Hos 
8:3; Amos 3:2) and their sins (Hos 2:15; Amos 3:14a) is common in the LXX 
(see also Hos 1:4). 

In the remainder of this section (9:10-17) the prophet describes the Lord’s 
delight in Israel in the wilderness (g:10a) and the shameful sins of their fathers 
(g:0b-11). Then he warns Israel that the Lord will punish them through their 
children (9:12-14, 16) and by their exile among the nations (9:15, 17). 

Verse 10 begins with a beautiful picture of the Lord’s delight and pleasure 
in Israel in the wilderness where his relationship with his people began; 
he found Israel to be like a bunch of ripe grapes in a desolate place. This 
clause is the first of a series of historical recollections in chapters 9-11 (10:1-2; 
u:1—5), and it is similar to Deut 32:10, especially in the MT, although the LXX 
refers to the Lord’s provision for Israel in the “wilderness” (pyos) and his 
love and care for them (“as the pupil of his eye”). (See 2:14-16 on Epyyos in 
B. In Vaticanus the Lord is not going to take Israel back into the wilderness 
to restore his relationship with her; rather he is going to “make her like a 
desert.”) The second clause is parallel to the first: both have analogies (ws) 
describing the objects of the verbs, and the Lord is the subject of the verbs in 
both clauses. However, the second clause is very difficult; the Lord saw “their 
fathers,” apparently a reference to the Israelites the Lord “found” and fell in 
love with in the wilderness. (The use of the third person pronoun [“their” | 
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does distance the readers from the fathers of the nation referred to, but there 
is no need to distinguish “their fathers” from “Israel” in the first clause. Both 
clauses refer to the early days of the nation, and “their” in 9:10 refers to the 
same referents as “their” in 9:9.) He saw these fathers “like an early object of 
desire in a fig tree.” There are two difficulties in the language of this analogy. 
First, what is the meaning of axomd¢ in this context, and second, what does 
Tpdtvog mean, since it is modifying oxomd¢? The noun oxomdc was discussed 
in 9:8 above. Here the sense of “watchman” is very difficult, and it is more 
natural to render it in its passive sense “mark or object on which one fixes 
the eye” (LSJ, 1614; see Lev 26:1; Job 16:12; Wis 5:12; Lam 3:12). First, the context 
is describing Israel as an object of the Lord’s desire and affection. Second, the 
idea of a “watchman in a fig tree” makes no sense, and the modifier mpdipos, 
which means “early” (Thackeray, § 6 [29]; see Jer 24:2 where it has the idea of 
a “good” fig), compounds the difficulty, with the resulting rendering “an early 
watchman in a fig tree” (NETS). The idea of an early thing to be desired in a 
fig tree could be understood to refer to the early fruit of the tree, and it also 
fits well with the verb “I saw” (6pdw) since one meaning of oxomd¢ is an object 
on which one focuses the eye, or a target. Thus, the second clause of 9:10, 
parallel to the first, is describing “their fathers” as being like the early fruit 
in a fig tree when they attracted the Lord’s attention in the wilderness. (See 
Nah 3:12 where B has been corrected to read xapmovc rather than cxondc.) 

The last half of 9:10 begins with an illustration of the penchant of the 
“fathers” of Israel for idolatry. “Beel-Phegor’” refers to the activities described 
in Num 25:1-3, which involved immorality with the women of Moab and 
idolatrous worship of Baal (see Deut 4:3-4 where Beel-Phegor is used as 
a place name and as the name of a god). According to Num 25:3 they 
consecrated themselves or entered into the mysteries (teAéw) of Beel- 
Phegor. By their worship of Baal, which angered the Lord, “they estranged 
themselves” from the Lord. The prepositional phrase eis aicytvyv has the 
sense of “shamelessly” (Mur, 12), and the noun is not a substitute for the 
name of Baal in this context (see 2:8; cf. BA, 23.1 130-131). In the context 
of the allusion to Num 25:1-3 the last clause, “and the detestable became 
like the beloved,” is a reference to the inter-mingling and confusion of the 
Moabites and the Israelites at Beel-Phegor (BA, 23.1, 131). Almost from the very 
beginning of their relationship with the Lord “their fathers” were rendered 
detestable by contact with the fertility cult and infidelity to the Lord. 

In 9:11 another simile is employed to describe Ephraim as a bird that has 
“flown away” (éxmeté&vvumt; a LXX neologism). This could refer to captivity 
(9:3, 17), but it is more likely an allusion to their wandering away from the 
Lord and his will. “Their glories” (pl.) could refer by metonymy to heavenly 
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beings, such as angels, or to other dignitaries (2 Pet 2:10; Jude 8; BDAG, 258), 
but it probably has its more common meaning of that which is esteemed or 
valued. Here it apparently refers to their children, since their glories “are from 
childbirths, birthpangs, and pregnancies.” This is the first of many references 
to children in this section, and it is ironic that the Lord is going to judge 
them through their children, since their fathers sinned against the Lord by 
their involvement in fertility cults (9:10), and they have committed spiritual 
adultery. Depopulation and lack of fecundity will accompany the exile. 
Verse 12 continues the theme of the loss of “their children’; even if they 
bring them up (éxtpéqw), they will “be bereaved (d&texvdw; see also 9:14) of 
people.” The sense of this last clause is that they will “lose (all) people” (Mur, 
74), but I have chosen the translation “be bereaved,” because it expresses well 
the divine passive, which the translator uses to avoid stating that the Lord is 
the one bereaving them (see MT). Macintosh (370) suggests the rendering 
“among people’ rather than “of people,” which is possible and makes no major 
difference in the meaning. “Even if” (xat é€&v) emphasizes the hopelessness 
of escaping the loss of their children (see 9:16). The last words of the verse 
are very difficult to understand (BA, 23.1, 131-132). The Lord is speaking to 
“them” throughout this section, and now he says, “my flesh is from them.” 
The best understanding of this rendering is probably that the Lord’s relations 
or people are from Israel (“them”). See Gen 37:27 for a similar use of oc&p&. 
Verse 13 continues describing the effects of Israel's sins on their chil- 
dren. The verse involves two statements, both introduced by an address 
to “Ephraim” and both describing Ephraim in the third person. (The punctu- 
ation in B suggests that the first “Ephraim” in 9:13 goes with 9:12; if that is done, 
it makes no major difference in the meaning. There is a similar situation in 
10:10 and 1, and it is not clear that the place name goes with 10:10.) This verse 
is apparently the beginning of the words of the prophet, which continue in 
9:14 in a prayer to the Lord. The verb eidov is absent in B, and that makes the 
verse more difficult to understand. The comparison or analogy signified by 
dv tpdmtov (Mur, 563) is best understood to be between the two parts of the 
verse and most specifically between the phrases ei 8ypav (“for prey”) and eis 
a&noxevtnow (“for piercing”). Thus, the presentation of their children as a prey 
is compared to their leading out of their (literally “his”) children for piercing. 
In the second part of the comparison xat has the sense of “likewise,” as in Hab 
2:6; I have rendered it “also.” I have also supplied a main verb in the second 
clause; since there is a comparison between the two parts of the verse, I have 
employed the same verb that is in the first clause. (It would also be possible 
to understand the indeclinable noun “Ephraim” to be accusative and the 
subject of the following infinitive; that arrangement results in the same basic 
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understanding of the verse.) The articular infinitive tod e&ayayetv should be 
understood to indicate result. (It does not make sense that they were leading 
their children out for the purpose of their piercing.) The noun “piercing” 
only occurs this one time in the LXX, but see the related verb &noxevtéw in 
Num 25:8; 2 Kgdms 31:4; Zeph 1:10; and Ezek 21:16 (see Mur, 54-55 on the noun 
and verb; he suggests the piercing here is with a sword). Elsewhere the verb 
describes the slaying on the Day of the Lord (Zeph 1:10), the Lord’s judgment 
of Jerusalem, apparently by the Babylonians (Ezek 21:11[16 in Rahlfs]), and 
most importantly for Hos 9, the slaying of an Israelite man and Moabite 
woman at Beel-Phegor, who were together when the people of Israel were 
weeping about their sin (Num 25:8). This suggests that Ephraim is leading 
its children to destruction by their involvement in the same kinds of sins as 
their fathers as Beel-Phegor. 

In verse 14 the prophet prays that the Lord will give to Israel bereavement 
of children, which is an appropriate request in view of Israel’s treatment of 
their children, described in 9:13. See 9:12 for the other occurrence of atexvéw 
(“make, be childless”) in Hos; in 9:14 the active participle is intransitive (see 
also Songs 4:2 and 6:6). The verb has the idea of being deprived or bereaved of 
children. In this context the prayer is that they would have wombs “incapable 
of producing children” (Mur, 74) and thus their breasts would also be dry. 

Galgal in 9:15 apparently refers to the city near Jericho where the Israelites 
camped on their entrance to the land, which later became a sanctuary 
(1Kgdms 10:8; Hos 12:12; Amos 5:5). There are several references to it in the 
Twelve (4:15; 12:12; Mic 6:5; see discussion at Amos 5:5). The fact that it is 
parallel with Bethel in Amos 5:5 as a place of worship which is not pleasing to 
the Lord suggests that empty or false worship is in view here in the reference 
to “all their wickedness.” The plural ai xaxtot suggests wicked deeds. Thus, 
it does not seem necessary to take this as a reference to some past event in 
Israel’s history (for a survey of some suggestions see Macintosh, 376) when 
the Lord “came to hate them” (ingressive aorist in NETS). “Because of” (dtc) 
the “wickedness” (again pl.) of their “practices” (Mur, 223-224 on emitySevpa) 
at Galgal, the Lord will break off his relationship with them. The last part 
of 9:15 uses divorce language, “cast them out of my house” and “not love 
them anymore,” which is fitting in this context dominated by discussion of 
children. Casting them out of the Lord’s house is apparently a reference to 
the exile (9:17). For the Hebraic syntax of the phrase “not love any more,” see 
the similar construction in 1:6. On the disobedience of the rulers, see 7:5. 

The sick and suffering state of Ephraim is explained further in 9:16. The 
verb movéw sometimes governs the accusative of that which one suffers 
(3 Kgdms 15:23; Isa 19:10), but it can also be intransitive (2 Chr 18:23; 35:23; 
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Jer 5:3). Thus, BA (23.1, 132-133) takes tac 6tZag as the object of movéw, but 
this is not necessary here, and most texts do not read it that way. There are 
no punctuation marks in B to help with this. The “roots” could refer to the 
children or descendants again (see BA, 23.1, 132-133; and esp. Isa 11:1-10; 53:2). 
See Joosten (“Exegesis,” 70-71) on the use of gépw in the expression “bear 
fruit.” Also, see the discussion at 9:12 on “even if” (xa édv) in Hos (see also 8:7 
and 10:3). “Even if” they had children the Lord would kill these “objects of 
desire from their womb” (taking “womb” as a genitive of source). 

The last verse of the chapter and section (9:17) is straightforward and 
summarizes well the main thesis of the section (9:1-17 ): because they have not 
listened to him, God will reject them. In the LXX the verb “listen” (eicaxodw) 
normally has connotations of obedience or heeding what is heard. According 
to Spicq (1:440), in the LXX it is “in effect synonymous with believing, 
acquiescing, and complying. To hear is to accept a proposition or to pay 
heed to what has been said, and so to obey” (see also BDAG, 293). This seems 
clear in this context. Often in the LXX it is also used of God heeding or 
responding to prayers (see BDAG, 293). The result of God’s rejection of Israel 
is that “they will be wanderers among the nations’; they will go into exile. 
“Wanderers” (mAavytms) is a LXX hapax. The phrase “among the nations” 
(év tots €6veotv) is always used in Hos in the context of Israel's exile (8:8, 10). 
The rendering “God” in the LXX (rather than the more common “Lord”) is 
following the Hebrew, but it is noteworthy that the MT has “my God” (see 
the same difference between the MT and LXX in 9:8). The translator does 
not call the God who will reject Israel and cause them to wander among the 
nations “my God.” 


@. 10:1-11:4 


Israel’s Prosperity, Idolatry, and Resulting Judgment, 10:1-11:4 


In Vaticanus 10:1-11:4 is one long paragraph with no breaks in it. This section 
of LXX Hos begins by recounting Israel’s prosperity (10:1) and their idolatrous 
response to that prosperity (10:2—-8). The divine punishment for their religious 
idolatry and political rebellion is the destruction of their altars and idols and 
their defeat by other nations (10:9—-10). They will no longer have a king (10:3, 7, 
15). However, even though the judgment is already announced, the Lord still 
appeals to his people to seek him until righteousness prevails among them 
(10:12). The Lord has loved them from their youth, and he will eventually 
prevail with them (11-4). The remainder of chapter 11 continues the theme 
of Israel's restoration to be called “the holy people of God” again (11:12). 
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The imagery of viticulture in verse 1 yields a beautiful picture of Israel’s 
prosperity and blessing (see Ps 70:9-16 and Isa 5:1-7 for other analogies 
between Israel and a vine). The participle of ebxAnuatéw (“healthy”), a 
LXX hapax which first occurs in Greek literature at the time of the LXX, 
suggests the idea, “with vigorously growing branches” (Mur, 237), and thus 
“her [the vine’s] fruit is abundant.’ However, the sad consequence of her 
prosperity is her apostasy. Twice in this verse the preposition xatd “indicates 
a pattern, model, norm or criterion” (Mur, 291) of comparison between Israel's 
prosperity and their idolatry and unfaithfulness to the Lord. Sometimes such 
a norm or standard is also the reason (BDAG, 513), but that is not the case 
here. Their prosperity is the occasion of their unfaithfulness, but the reason 
for their apostasy is their love of their sins (3:1; 7:6; 9:1; 10:2). The more Israel 
prospered, the more they had opportunity to fulfill their sinful desires (13:6; 
Deut 32:15). The “altars” (8vc1tacmptov) could be altars to worship the Lord 
(see 3:4), but the context and the plural here require they be altars to worship 
other gods (the noun is gx in Hos and always refers to places of apostate 
worship, except in 3:4; see the discussion at 4:19 and the fact that they are 
deemed to be “foreign” in 8:12). The “steles” («tTAn) were apparently pillar- 
like idols that they worshipped (see Mur, 523). In both 10:1 and 2 the word is 
parallel to the apostate altars, and in its only other occurrence in the Twelve 
in Mic 5:12 it is parallel to “engraved idols.’ See the text notes on the variations 
of gender and number of the pronouns and subject in 10:1. 

According to 10:2, Israel’s lack of commitment and devotion to the Lord 
(‘they divided their hearts”) is the cause of the Lord’s judgment. Because they 
were attracted to and substituted the impressive ritual of their false gods for 
the worship of the Lord, the Lord will destroy the symbols of that apostate 
worship. They squandered their wealth on the multiplication of “altars” and 
“steles” (10:1), and the Lord will destroy those very “altars” and “steles” (10:2). 
That the people “will be annihilated” (agavifw) is strong language that has the 
idea of making disappear (BDAG, 154); “suffer misery” (taAatmwpéw) or “suffer 
distress” (in NETS) personifies the “steles,” suggesting they are mourning as 
the altars are “cast down” (xatacxdéntw has the idea of “raze to the ground,’ 
Macintosh, 392). This verse strikes at the essence of Israel's sins: “they divided 
their hearts” and were not wholeheartedly loyal to the Lord; the emphasis in 
the LXX here is noteworthy, because the MT suggests more the idea of a false 
or slippery heart. 

The “king” (factAevc) is an important topic in the next few verses (19 x in 
Hos). The word occurs four times in 10:3—7 (once referring to King Iarim in 
10:6), and the “king” is mentioned again in 10:15; it is interesting that “king” 
occurs again in 11:5, at the beginning of the next major section, so it is not 
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the topic that ties this section together. In 10:3 the voice of the people, or the 
prophet representing the people, gives the reason (6t1) why they do not have 
a king: “we did not fear the Lord.” Thus, the people are responsible for their 
situation (see also 6:1). For the prophet Hosea the lack of a king would have 
referred to the political upheaval in the last days of the northern kingdom 
before the Assyrian captivity and perhaps the time of the captivity itself, 
but for the LXX reader it would have had application to their situation of 
dispersion in Egypt and other places (see 3:4). The logic of this verse is similar 
to the “even if” logic discussed above in 8:7 and 9:11-12; they have no king, 
but a king could not do anything for them, even if they had one (the force of 
the rhetorical question at the end of the verse). 

In B there is no clear punctuation break between 10:3 and 4, although the 
finite verbs in 10:3b and 4 require two different clauses. And since the last 
clause of 10:3 is a question (tt), it is best to make a sentence break at the end of 
10:3, reading 10:4 as a response to the question at the end of 10:3. The subject 
of 10:4 continues to be the king. If they had a king he would make a covenant 
by speaking lies, which would result in divine judgment. The future tenses in 
10:4 have the sense of a subjunctive following the rhetorical question with a 
future tense at the end of10:3 (see Porter, 43-45, on the similarity of the future 
tense and subjunctive mood). The participle, “speaking,” has two accusative 
objects, and “pretexts” (medpactc) is best understood to be in apposition to 
“words,” further defining the “words.” “Pretexts” is the best understanding of 
the word when it refers to something preceding the action of the verb; when 
it refers to something following the action of the verb it refers to an “excuse” 
(so NETS). The word often has “the nuance of lying and pretense: one acts on 
a hidden motive under the cover of one that is perceptible or respectable” 
(Spicq, 3:205, who suggests the rendering, “uttering words to disguise lies” 
for the first part of 10:4). The “covenant” the king would make would be a 
political treaty. 

InB the second half of 10:4 is connected with the first phrase in 10:5, and 
therefore the sense of 10:4—5 is different in B than in most LXX texts. The 
simile “like grass” (w¢ c&ypwotics) is “a symbol of uncontrollable, noisome 
growth” (Mur, 6). In the LXX the judgment that grows like grass must be the 
Lord's judgment (BA, 23.1, 134). The LXX rendering “upon a barren portion of 
a field” (Emi yEpcov d&yp0d) may have been influenced by 12:12. In B the phrase 
TH LOoXYw TOD otxov Ov in 10:5a further modifies “will rise up” in 10:4. (See the 
discussion at 4:15 on Qyv.) Since a major theme in this context is the Lord’s 
judgment of Israel for their idolatry, the dative t pocyw could be causal, 
meaning the Lord’s judgment springs up because of the bull calf. It could 
also be a dative of disadvantage (Incommodi), “against the bull calf,” which is 
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supported by 10:8. In Hos the plural of “calf” (uocyoc) is only used for animal 
sacrifices (5:6; 13:2), and the singular refers to an idol (8:5, 6; 10:5). 

The remainder of 10:5 is very difficult to understand. The first problem 
is the absence of articles in B before xatoiéw and Aadg (see text notes). 
The second word (Aad¢) is certainly to be understood as definite (with the 
pronoun avtod modifying it), and the participle is also apparently to be 
understood attributively, even though it does not have an article. There 
are a number of ways one could understand mapomycovaw xatoixodvtes 
Loucpetov. The main verb of the clause (mapoméw) is normally used in the 
LXX to describe living or sojourning in a place as a resident alien without 
citizenship (BA, 23.1, 135), but it also can refer to dwelling near (BDAG, 
779; Mur, 440). There are at least four different options for interpreting the 
clause: (1) the participle could be adverbial and the phrase could describe the 
enemy of Israel inhabiting Samaria; (2) the adverbial participle could also 
describe Israelites dwelling in Samaria to be near the calf; (3) the participle 
could be understood attributively and the clause could refer to the enemy 
of Israel sojourning in Samaria; (4) or most likely, this clause refers to the 
inhabitants of Samaria sojourning in foreign lands for a time (see 10:5-6, 10, 
14-15, etc.). The causal clause that follows the main clause further supports 
this understanding of it. They will sojourn in a foreign place “because [6tt] 
his people [apparently God’s] mourned for it [the calf].” 

In the last half of 10:5 the rebellion of the people is compared to their 
commensurate future rejoicing over the Lord’s glory. The verb napamixpatve 
normally means to infuriate, provoke, or exasperate, but it can also have 
the idea of rebel (Deut 31:27). The reason for their future rejoicing in the 
Lord’s glory is “because” (6tt) the calf “had been deported from him.” The 
verb “deported” refers to forcible deportation (BDAG, 643; Amos 5:27), and 
“him” could be Israel or the Lord, most likely the latter in light of 10:7. 

The referents of the pronouns in this section are sometimes difficult, but 
“him” (abt6v) at the beginning of 10:6 refers to the calf, which the Israelites 
carry away to Assyria, and not the king. The further description of “him” by 
the accusative object complement as “tribute to King Iarim” requires this 
understanding of “him.” The addition of the participle “bound” (8éw) in the 
LXX seems unnecessary, but this doublet gives the impression that the calf 
is taken captive against its will. (It is possible 4 Kgdms 17, which describes 
King Hosee “bound” [3€w] by the Assyrians [17:4] was in the translator's mind 
when he rendered this passage in Hos; that passage describes the Assyrians 
conquering Israel and taking them into captivity. In Hos the calf was “bound” 
like the king.) The adjective Eévtog has the idea of a gift “given by the guest 
to his host” (LSJ, 1.88), but in the LXX the meaning of the neuter plural 
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substantive broadens and here it refers to tribute (2 Kgdms 8:2, 6) ora gift 
“of war prisoners to be presented to a victorious ruler” (MUR, 480). See 5:13 
on the use of Jarim to refer to the Assyrian king. The preposition év (in év 
doxatt) could mean “on account of, by means of, carrying or taking with” 
(MUR, 231-232), and Eppa (indeclinable) is best understood as the object 
of the verb “receive” (BA 23.1, 135) rather than the subject (NETS). Thus, he 
(the king of Assyria) will receive Ephraim with the gift of the calf. The last 
clause of 10:6 emphasizes the shame that Israel will experience; the removal 
of the calf, the symbol of the nation’s “separate constitution,” will signal the 
end of the nation’s existence (Macintosh, 404). The disgrace of their national 
cult symbol involves shame for the nation. “His decision” refers then to the 
king of Assyria, who decides Israel's fate (see MUR, 121 on BovAy rendered as 
“decision” in the LXX; “counsel or deliberation” does not make sense in this 
context). 

The symbolism in 10:7 is clear; the king of Samaria is unimportant and 
impotent. He is dispensable and easy to manipulate, and he has been “cast 
aside” (&mopintw; see 10:15). It is possible that the “king” refers to the calf 
(see 8:4-5), but it is more likely a reference to a situation like the impotence 
of King Hosee following his imprisonment by Shalmaneser V in 725 BCE 
(4Kgdms 17:4; see Macintosh, 407-408). 

The Bwyoi Ov in 10:8 are pagan altars (see Bupdc in Amos 7:9). These altars 
are described as “the sins of Israel” (see the parallel idea in Mic 1:5 where 
Jerusalem is described as “the sin of the house of Judah”). Although g&aiow 
has the basic meaning of carry away or remove, the following context implies 
“destruction” (so NETS). The second word for “altars” in 10:8 (8uctactptov) 
refers to legitimate altars (again see Amos 7:9); they will be overgrown with 
“thorns and thistles.” The judgment will be so severe and the shame so great 
that the people will prefer to die; they will call (imperatives of request) to 
the “mountains” and “hills” to “cover” and “fall upon” them. The apocalyptic 
imagery at the end of this verse is cited in Luke 23:30 and Rev 6:16. 

There seems to be an ellipsis in the first clause of 10:9, and the word 
“existed” should be understood. (BA, 23.1, 136, suggests oi Bouvol could be 
a vocative, but this is awkward.) The point is that Israel’s sinning is as old as 
the hills. “There they stood” apparently reinforces the description of their 
character in the previous clause; they made a decision to sin, and they stuck 
with their decision. There is a possible break between Bovv@ and mdAEpo<, 
but the possible dividing mark between the words is faint, and it is best 
not to make a division; even if there was a break it would not affect the 
meaning greatly. The clause “The war against the children of injustice will 
never overtake them in the hill” is obscure, and it may refer to the Lord’s 
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preservation of some of Israel when he judges the “children of injustice,” 
or it could refer to Israel’s failure to engage in war against the “children of 
injustice” (see BA, 23.1, 135-137 on the rendering here). The noun Bouvdg 
(“hill”) is sometimes used in Hos (6x) of a place of cultic activity (4:13; 9:9), 
and at other times, especially in this context, it has no such connotation 
(10:8, ga). Thus, in this context the readers may have understood the “hill” to 
provide relief from the war against the “children of injustice” by falling on 
and covering the Israelites near it (10:8). 

The text of B has several issues at the beginning of 10:10 (see text notes); see 
5:2 for the concept of the Lord disciplining his people. The “peoples” are the 
instruments that the Lord uses to discipline his people in war (10:9, 14-15). 
The plural of this noun (Aaé¢) apparently refers to a number of “nations” or 
“people groups” (BDAG, 586; see 7:8 and 9:1) that the Lord gathers together 
against Israel. Twice the preposition év introduces phrases at the end of the 
verse; the first is temporal (“when”) and the second gives the cause or reason 
of them being disciplined (“for”; see Macintosh, 417). “Their two injustices” 
could refer to several different things (see BA, 23.1, 137); perhaps the most 
likely are the two calves at Bethel and Dan, although the calf at Dan is never 
mentioned in Hos. It could also refer to their compounding of past sins (10:ga) 
by their present injustice. 

The imagery of Ephraim as a “heifer” in 10:1 is used in Hos in contexts of 
the people's rebellion (4:16; 10:11), whereas the bull calf imagery often occurs 
in connection with the people’s love for the calf (8:5—6; 10:5). “Taught to love 
victory” has a similar connotation to “taught to love strife,” the reading found 
in most manuscripts (see text notes). Behind the imagery in this verse is the 
idea that Ephraim is not easily subdued or controlled. The two verbs with én- 
prefixes describe the Lord’s disciplining and subduing of obstinate Ephraim. 
The first of these verbs, emépyopat, could have the idea of “mount” or “attack” 
(MUR, 262), but in connection with the “neck” it could also suggest putting a 
yoke on her. The second verb, é71618&@w, means “mount” (Hab 3:15, 19), and 
it suggests Ephraim’s complete subjection. However, Ephraim is only a part 
of the whole nation, and Judah is also mentioned here: the Lord will ignore 
Judah. The verb (zapactwmdéw) has the idea “pass over in silence, take no 
notice of, turn a deaf ear to” (MUR, 531; see 10:13) and suggests that the Lord 
will not help Judah when her threat comes (see Ps 27[28 MT]:1). The verse 
concludes with an historical allusion to Jacob, which was likely influenced by 
anticipation of 12:3-4 (see BA, 23.1, 138, 148-150 and the discussion of 12:3—4 
below). The imagery and language (évicybw) go back to Jacob’s wrestling 
match with the divine representative in Gen 32 (esp. 32:28—-30) where he 
is blessed and his name is changed to Israel. In Hos 10:11 the verb “prevail” 
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(évicxbw) is intransitive and the comparative dative (avt@) is indicating 
the one over whom Jacob prevailed (BA, 23.1, 138; MUR, 239). The intended 
referent of the dative in this context is difficult, and in keeping with the 
historical allusion, it is best to read it as a reference back to Jacob’s struggle 
with the divine messenger in Gen 32 and his success there. The final clause 
does not fit smoothly in the context, but it adds a theological idea consistent 
with a later section of Hos (12:3-4). 

The four aorist imperatives in 10:12 provide the solution for Ephraim’s 
rebellion and resulting judgment. The aorist, by its nature, views the actions 
commanded as a whole and stresses the urgency of them. The commands are 
not for a one-time action, but rather focus on the continuation of the actions 
commanded (constative aorist). The goals and results of these commands are 
for Israel’s benefit. This is emphasized by the reflexive pronoun éavtotc (2x) 
and the personal pronoun (jyiv), which should both probably be understood 
as datives of advantage. The preposition eis in the first two clauses points 
to the goal, target, or focus of the action of the first two imperatives (see 
MUR, 196). Thus, to sow for the purpose of righteousness is to do and plan 
for things that will produce righteousness and justice. To gather in “with 
the goal of the fruit of life” is to reap or harvest that which is consistent 
with life. “Of life” is a genitive of apposition, further explaining the “fruit.” 
This LXX rendering may have been influenced by the “false fruit” Israel 
ate in the past, according to the next verse. Some have suggested Gnostic 
references or ideas in the third clause in 10:12, but this is doubtful (BA, 23.1, 
138; Joosten, “Exegesis,” 66). On yv@atc see the discussion at 4:1. The parallel 
clauses suggest the “light of knowledge’ involves justice and life, and the last 
clause suggests people enlighten themselves by seeking the Lord. The last 
command demonstrates the constative force of the aorist imperative: “seek 
the Lord until ...” See Amos 8:6 on “fruit, produce” (yévype). “Of righteousness” 
could possibly be a genitive of source or an attributive genitive; more likely 
it should be understood as another genitive of apposition, further describing 
the “produce” that results from seeking the Lord; thus, 10:12 speaks of produce 
which is righteousness. Seeking the Lord is acommon idea in the Twelve (Hos 
5:6; 7:10; 10:12; Amos 5:4 [ cf. 5:5]; 5:6 [cf. 5:14]; 9:12; Mic 6:8; Zech 8:21-22), and 
it “denotes the adoption of an attitude of prayerful trust in him,” a persistent 
acknowledgement that the Lord and not any other god is the source and 
guarantee of the nation’s sustenance, blessing, and success (Macintosh, 423; 
see the discussion at Amos 5:4-6). 

In B 10:13 contains a rhetorical question and an indicative statement. The 
rhetorical question ends with the verb tpvydw, and the following statement is 
sort of an answer to the question, giving the reason (6tt) Israel has swallowed 
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lies. There are many echoes from the previous context in this verse. In 10:1 
the first verb (napactwmdw) described the Lord’s actions toward Judah; now 
it describes the actions of Israel toward “ungodliness” or impiety (dcéBet) in 
the nation (see Amos 1:3 and 3:14 on daéBetx). Overlooking “ungodliness” is 
accompanied by reaping (tevydw; see above in 6:11 and 10:12) sins (&Stxta). The 
antecedent of the feminine “of it” or “its” (ads) is “ungodliness” (dcéBeta); 
the genitive (adtij¢) is a subjective genitive (i-e., ungodliness’s sins), signifying 
that the sins issue out of the “ungodliness” that they pass over in silence. The 
“false fruit” contrasts with the “fruit of life” and “produce of righteousness” 
in the previous verse. They apparently “ate” (the figure means to partake 
of or be nourished by) the “false fruit” when they passed by ungodliness in 
silence. 

The division of 10:13 in B is not consistent with the numbers of the subjects 
of the verbs. “Pass over,” “reap,” and “ate” are all plural, and the last verb, 
“hoped,” as well as the pronouns at the end of the verse are singular. Most 
manuscripts divide the verse between the plural and singular, but the division 
in B has both plural and singular subjects in the statement in the last half 
of the verse. The variation between singular and plural is not unusual when 
speaking of the nation of Israel, but the sentence breaks in B make the 
differences in person more evident. The variation could suggest that, as 
individuals, they “ate false fruit” (second person pl. verb, referring to the 
people), and the nation “hoped in your sinful deeds” (second person sing. 
verb and pronoun). “Sinful deeds” (audéetye meaning “failure, fault, sinful 
action,” LSJ, 77) is a general description of what they “hoped in” instead of 
trusting in the Lord. But the following parallel phrase, literally “the multitude 
of your strength,” further defines the sin as self-reliance; this could refer to 
military strength or any other dependence on man rather than on the Lord. 
It makes most sense to understand it as “the multitude of your army” (see 
10:14). 

The first half of 10:14 gives the results of Israel’s sin, as described in 10:13 
(the xa could be rendered “therefore”), and the last half of the verse provides 
an analogy (ws) to the destruction described in the first half of the verse 
and a final description of the destruction. The “destruction” that will rise up, 
according to the first clause, is more concrete in the second clause. “Walled 
places” (participle from meprtetyt@w) could be rendered “strong places” (LEH, 
372) or “surrounding walls” (MUR, 553); the verb oiyouat means “to leave a 
place and go off” or “to disappear” (MUR, 491). The point is that the walled 
cities and fortresses will be destroyed. The historical analogy (w¢) in the 
second half of the verse is obscure. Some suggest it refers to “Salmana,” the 
king of Midian mentioned in Judg 8:5, 10, 12, and 15 (in LXX A), who was 
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defeated by Gideon (Ierobaal). Thus Ierobaal’s defeat of Israel’s enemies is a 
representation of the destruction of Israel prophesied by Hosea. However, 
B has the name Ieroboam in Hos 10:14, rather than Ierobaal, and thus, for 
the reader of B the analogy would apparently refer to an unknown prince 
(Salaman), who was a contemporary of Hosea (1:1) and disappeared (see BA, 
23.1, 139-140). In B the phrase “in the days of battle” appears to go with the last 
clause of 10:14, which makes good sense. The last clause is a vivid description 
of the suffering of Israel when the Lord brings foreign nations to judge her. 
The verb “dash against the ground” (¢8a@i@w) occurs in other vivid portrayals 
of the Lord’s judgment at the time of captivity in Hos 141 and Nah 3:10. 

The verse division between 10:15 and 11:1 is extremely difficult. For example, 
Ziegler makes a verse division between bpav and dp8pov (apparently dp8ov 
in B*; see notes) and a paragraph division after BactAeds Iopana. Rahlfs and 
the MT divide the verse and paragraph after BactAed¢ Icpana. The apparent 
sentence breaks in B do not work well with either of these arrangements, but 
rather than make a new verse division we will follow the one in Rahlfs. I have 
tried to follow the sentence breaks in B, as best I can, in my translation. 

Although it is generally understood that there should be some kind of a 
paragraph break between 10:15 and 11:1, B has no apparent break until the end 
of 11:4. This may be because of the way the translator or scribe understood the 
sentence divisions in 10:15 and 11:1. In the first sentence in 10:15 the particle 
ottw¢ points to a comparison or analogy between the horrific judgment 
described in the last clause of 10:14 and what the Lord will do to “the house 
of Israel.” 

The phrase dno mpocwmov adixiag xaxidv budv (“because of the unrigh- 
teousness of your evil deeds”), which is apparently causal, modifies what 
follows (“repeatedly they were cast away”). (The repetition of words to 
describe Israel's sin in B follows the MT.) The preposition do often has 
the sense of “on account of, caused by” in the LXX (MUR, 70-71; e.g., Gen 9:1; 
16:10; 32:12), and combined with npdawmov, as it is here, it also has a causal 
sense in Hag 2:14 (parallel to évexev). The prepositional phrase dd nmpoowmou 
could have the sense of movement away from the focal point of contact, or 
presence of (MUR, 600), especially modifying the verb dnopintw, as it is here 
in B (see also drmyovto éx mpoownov Lov in 11:2). However, the context of 10:15 
requires the causal understanding of the phrase. It is because of their evil 
deeds that “they were cast out,” and in the following lines it is “because Israel 
was an infant” that “Israel’s king was cast away” (see below). The reason for 
Israel being cast aside by the Lord seems to be the point of these lines. 

The original reading dp90v in B in 10:15 is very difficult. See the extended 
discussion of it in the text notes. It has the basic sense “straight” (LSJ, 1249), 
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but there are some instances of it being used in an adverbial sense in some 
constructions (see esp. LSJ Supplement, 231). I think it is likely that ép60v 
would have been understood in an adverbial sense, similar to the correction 
in B and reading in most other mss, dp9pov. Perhaps it would have even been 
understood as dp8po0v; for that reason it is worth considering the meaning of 
dp8poc. The noun 6p8p0¢ (“dawn”), which is the corrected reading in B in 10:15, 
often has an adverbial sense (“early, eagerly”; MUR, 505; e.g., Josh 6:15; Esth 
5:14), and often it intensifies the action of the verb (which is often repeated 
for emphasis, as here; see MUR, 505, and &nopintw in the next clause). Here I 
have rendered the reading in B “repeatedly” (see LSJ Supplement, 231 and Jer 
25:4 and 33:[26 MT]:5), a translation that is meant to bring out the apparent 
adverbial force of the word. 

The verb dmopintw often has the idea to discard or throw away (see 10:7), 
and that idea makes sense in 10:15 in both of its occurrences. Israel and its 
king are “cast away” by the Lord as if they are nothing (see 10:7 again). The 
variation between the second person (“your sins”) and the third person (“they 
were cast away”) in this sentence is awkward (but there is a similar variation 
in 1:2 in B). “Your sins” (second person pl.) must refer to the “house of Israel,” 
the “you” (pl.) in the first sentence in 10:15. The “they” that “were cast away” 
continually or repeatedly is likely a reference to the kings, parallel to the 
“king” mentioned in the next clause (and 10:7; all using the verb dnopintw), 
and also perhaps includes other individuals like the mothers and children in 
10:14. The last clause of the verse repeats the verb, “cast away,” and the idea of 
10:7, emphasizing the removal of Israel's king (see also 3:4). 


Chapter Eleven 


Although Hos 11:1-4 is part of the main section from 10:1—-11:4 in B, it is 
connected with the rest of chapter 11 in its themes and content (see BA, 
23.1, 140, for an introduction to chapter 11). The first four verses of chapter 1 
do continue the theme of Israel’s rebellion and disobedience that was 
emphasized in chapter 10, and that may be why they are connected with 
chapter 10 in B. Hos 111-4 emphasizes the Lord’s initiative in showing love 
and care for Israel and in turn their lack of response to him and turning away 
from him. 

Another important factor in the connection of 111-4 with chapter 10 in B is 
that in the LXX 11:1 is subordinate to 10:15, giving the reason or cause (6t1 in B) 
of the judgments in 10:15. Thus, the reason Israel’s king and people were “cast 
away” or discarded by the Lord was because “Israel was an infant.” “Infant” 
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(vittog) suggests a young child (Nah 3:10; Ps 136[137 MT]:g), even a suckling 
(Joel 2:16); it can also emphasize that the infant is childish, simple, naive, 
or innocent (Prov 1:32; Ps 118[119 MT]:7, 130; see LEH, 316; MUR, 474). In Hos 
2:15 the related adjective (vytdtys) is employed in a context very similar to 
u:1-2. The cognate words in Hos 2:15 and 11:1 suggest a time when the nation 
was immature and undisciplined and in need of the Lord’s instruction and 
correction. Although 2:15 seems to refer to the time of the nation’s deliverance 
from slavery in Egypt, for the translator of Hos the nation apparently had not 
outgrown its immaturity and need of correction, and that is the reason why 
the Lord judged the nation (11:14). Thus in 11a the LXX seems to be speaking 
about the Lord’s judgment of Israel for their sins, as in chapter 10, and not 
primarily referring to the nation’s infancy when they were brought out of 
Egypt. The reason for Israel’s judgment is because they are acting like an 
“infant.” “Israel” here could refer to the patriarch, as the mention of “him” 
and “his children” in the next clause suggests, but the parallel in 2:15 and 
imagery of an infant fit better with the understanding that “Israel” represents 
the nation in 11a. The imagery continues in the remainder of 11:1. 

In B “and I loved him” in 11 begins a new compound sentence, which 
continues through the remainder of the verse. “And” (xat) in this phrase is 
a LXX addition, connecting the Lord’s “recall” of Israel from Egypt with the 
time of their immaturity in the preceding context. “Recall” (uetaxarew) is 
only three times in the LXX (Hos 11:1, 2;1Esdr 1:48), and in the 1Esd context it 
has the idea of recalling Judah from their wicked way (see BA, 23.1, 141; LSJ, 
1112, glosses it as “recall” or “summons”; see also MUR, 453). This verb does 
not fit well with the Lord’s deliverance of Israel from Egypt under Moses, 
and it further supports the idea that the LXX is referring to a later time here 
(see 8:13; 9:3 where Israel’s experience at the time of the LXX translation is 
described as a return to Egypt). In the LXX the evidence of the Lord’s love 
for Israel is that he “recalls” them from their situation in Egypt. The focus 
on the Lord’s love for “him [Israel]” and “his [Israel’s] children” in the LXX 
emphasizes the importance of the promises the Lord made to the fathers as 
the basis of the nation’s relationship with the Lord. The plural, “his children,’ 
is consistent with the plural description of Israel (“they”) in the following 
context, and that may have influenced this rendering. 

The quotation of Hos 11:1 in Matt 2:15 follows the MT and not the LXX. 
Whereas the MT has “out of Egypt I [God] called my son,” the LXX reads, 
“out of Egypt I [the Lord] recalled his [Israel’s] children.” Thus the time of 
calling and the object of the calling are different in the LXX. The typological 
connection that Matt makes between Israel and Jesus (God’s Son) would not 
be possible from the LXX text. 
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The antithetical contrast (“as ... so”) in 1:2 emphasizes the obduracy 
and guilt of Israel. His recalling of Israel to himself was matched by their 
departure from him. The object of “recalled” in B is in the genitive case 
(adtod), which does not make sense, since the verb takes its object in 
the accusative (cf. the more common reading “them”). However, a reader 
would have apparently read the genitive as the direct object (“him”), since 
no other understanding of it makes sense. (“Him” and “his” in 1:1 may 
have influenced the translator or copyist in this rendering, or it may have 
been a mistake.) The simple form of the compound verb “went away 
from” (d&motyopot) occurred in 10:14 (“disappear”). The departure from the 
Lord described is not physical, but rather it is a removal of loyalty and 
devotion to the Lord, described by the idolatrous activities in 1:2b. The 
same two verbs (“sacrifice” and “burn incense”) are found in Hab 1:16 and 
Hos 11:2b. 

Hos 11:3 describes further the initiative of the Lord in his love and outreach 
to Israel. The sense of the verb “bind the feet of” (cvpm0di@w) is not clear; it is 
used in the LXX (12 x) for binding a sacrifice (Isaac in Gen 22:9) or binding 
people more generally (Dan 3). Here it apparently has the sense “to tie the 
feet of an infant so that he will not walk off without proper guidance and 
a watchful eye” (Muraoka, “Hebrew Hapax Legomena,” 212; see also MUR, 
649). To continue the analogy, he has taken Ephraim in his arm, apparently 
to hold and love and perhaps to nourish (BA, 23.1, 142). Yet consistent with 
the argument of 11:1—-4, Israel “did not know that I had healed them’; see 
above at 2:8 and especially 4:1 on Israel's lack of knowledge. In B this phrase 
is connected with the following phrase: “amidst the destruction of people,” 
suggesting that even though other people and nations (dv@pamwv) were 
being destroyed all around them, they did not know that the Lord was the 
one delivering them. 

The verb éxtelvw in the first full clause of 11:4 does not seem to fit well. 
It could have the idea “stretch out, spread” or even “lay prostrate” (LSJ, 521; 
MUR, 217). BA (23.1, 141-142) renders it with the idea “spread, deploy,” and 
this makes sense with the third person, plural, personal pronoun (“them”) 
as its object. The verb apparently conveys a negative idea, and perhaps it 
refers to the dispersion, which makes sense with the remainder of the verse. 
Such deployment or spreading out is done “with the bonds of my love’; it is 
apparently done to correct them, as is the next action described, slapping 
on the cheeks. The verb gari@w (slap, strike with palm of the hand, MUR, 
612) only occurs one time elsewhere in the LXX (1Esd 4:30), and the cognate 
noun pdmtopa (1x in LXX) describes the “blows” to the cheeks the Servant 
figure receives in Isaiah 50:6. One need not choose between the image of 
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correction of a child or judgment for wrongdoing for the intended idea in 
this image. The ideas of correction and judgment are not mutually exclusive 
in this context (BA, 23.1, 142), as the last two clauses show: the Lord will be 
focused on Israel, and he will have his way with the nation. The dative with 
dvvayot can mean to “prevail, have power over” someone in the LXX; see the 
discussion in MUR, 178 and BA, 23.1, 142-143. The use of d0vapct with a dative 
or with mpd¢ and an accusative for prevailing over or defeating is “unknown 
outside the LXX” (MUR, 178). 

The paragraph 10:1-11:4 begins and ends with the theme of Israel spurning 
God’s love and rejecting his advances and blessing to them (10:1; 111-4). They 
have been sinful from the beginning (11:9), and that is described in 10:1-8, 
especially. But the Lord will discipline them (10:10—-11), and he will have his 
way with them in the end (11:4). The next paragraph in B (11:5-9) further 
details the Lord’s discipline and correction of Israel. 


L.115-14.1 


Israel’s Punishment Will Not Result in Annihilation, 1:5-9 


The iota section of B extends from 11:5-14:1; it is divided into two paragraphs 
in B: 11:5-9 and 11:10-14:1. This passage describes sinful Israel experiencing 
the fruit of their sin. And yet the Lord does not forsake them. Because of 
his character he cannot abandon them. In 11:5 the LXX returns to the theme 
of Israel [Ephraim] in Egypt (see 8:13; 9:3, 6). As mentioned earlier in the 
commentary, in the LXX Israel’s residence in Egypt is placed in the past, as 
it is here. This could be for historical accuracy, or it could be a figurative 
description of their moral and spiritual state in the land before they went to 
Assyria. For the LXX reader it could apply to his current situation in Egypt. 
“Ephraim” is a LXX addition in 11:5, which clarifies the subject in a rendering 
that varies substantially from the MT. The similarity of the first four words 
in 11:5 with 9:3b (the only difference is év in 11:5 and eis in 9:3b) suggests the 
translator was influenced by that passage in this rendering. That passage 
(9:3) was apparently also influential in the rendering of 8:13 (see discussion 
above). In B the punctuation combines the words “and Assour” (referring to 
Assyria, 14:4; Mic 5:5) with “Egypt” to form a compound object of the verb. 
Thus, Ephraim dwelt in both places in the past, a possible reference to those 
taken captive to Assyria and those left in the land, who were in a moral and 
spiritual state likened to the nation’s time in Egypt. The “he” who “was his 
king” is apparently Assyria, or its king, and the causal phrase (6tt) at the end 
of the verse apparently refers to Ephraim’s lack of desire to return to the Lord. 
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The verb “return” (€mictpéqw) occurs thirteen times in Hos and often has the 
idea of a moral or spiritual return to the Lord resulting from a change of heart, 
i.e., repentance (3:5; 5:4; 6:1; 7:10; 12:7; 14:2, 3, 8), rather than a spatial return. 
Either idea is possible in this context, but the spiritual is more consistent 
with the message of the book as a whole, and the mention of “him” being “in 
his cities” in 11:6 argues against a spatial return. 

Apparently Ephraim is the antecedent of the pronouns in 1:6, both 
singular and plural. His “sword is weak,” and he has no more military might. 
Ephraim is actually precipitating and sustaining its experiences by its own 
“schemes” (€x tv StaBovAtwv); they “will eat” the menu they have planned 
and prepared. See the similar idea in 4:9, 7:2, and 8:7; the noun dtaBovAta in 
11:6 (and Ps 5:11) is not a different word than diafovAtov in 4:9 and 7:2 (see 
LSJ, 390, and the correction in LSJ Supplement, 87). Both words are forms of 
Sta BovAtov. 

The pronouns in 11:7 continue to refer to Ephraim, as they did in 11:6; the 
second clause of 11:7 makes that clear. The first clause is smoothest if the 
present participle (é€mucpeudvvvmt) functions as a finite verb of some sort 
(NETS; BA, 23.1, 143-144, takes it as an adjective and treats the first part of 
the verse as a fragment). The verb only occurs elsewhere in the LXX in Isa 
22:24 where it probably has the sense “trust in’ with an object following 
in the dative (MUR, 275; cf. NETS), but in the broader Greek literature it 
means, “hang over, threaten” (LSJ, 641). The preposition éx, following the 
participle, complicates its meaning in Hos u::7. Since there is nothing in the 
phrase threatening the people, and the verb does not have the passive sense 
“were threatened” even with the passive form (Thucydides 2, 53), it is best 
to understand the verb to refer to the trust or dependence of the people 
in a place away from their land or dwelling place. In the LXX the phrase 
“his dwelling place” (or related constructions) always refers elsewhere to the 
people’s place(s) of habitation in their land (1 Chr 6:39; 1Esd 9:37; Hos 14:5). 
Ephraim’s people are persisting in their wicked ways, even away from their 
(“his”) dwelling place. Because Ephraim persists in their love for and trust in 
their “precious things,” the Lord “will be angered at his precious things and 
will not exalt him.” The emphatic negation at the end of the verse must be 
read in light of the Lord’s emphatic refusal to abandon Ephraim in 11:9, but 
at the same time the last clause is an understatement in view of the Lord’s 
promises to give Israel over to their enemies and humiliate them for their 
rebellion against him (BA, 23.1, 145). 

Verses 8-11 are a highpoint in the book of Hosea (see Macintosh, 460) 
because of their passion and content. The return to direct discourse empha- 
sizes the importance of this section, and the rhetorical questions in 11:8 
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further attract the readers’ attention. The interrogative (tt) in the rhetorical 
questions in 11:8 could be understood as “how, or “why,” or “what”; the context 
suggests “how” (so BA, 23.1, 145, and NETS). The verb (dteti@y) in the first 
question also occurs in the third question. In B it is middle voice in the first 
question and active in the third (both subjunctive). The verb is middle else- 
where in Hos and is used for making a covenant (2:10; 10:4; 12:2); it is normally 
used in the LXX in the expression “make a covenant.” There is no mention 
of a covenant in this verse, and it makes no sense for the Lord to ask why or 
how he would make a covenant with Ephraim, since they are already in a 
covenant relationship. In covenant contexts the middle means “to conclude” 
an agreement (MUR, 161). Outside of covenant contexts the middle voice 
has the sense “dispose of” or do with as one desires (LSJ, 415). For the use of 
the verb in non-covenant contexts, see 4 Macc 8:9 (middle) and Ezek 16:30 
(active). I have rendered the middle “dispose of” to distinguish it from the 
active, which follows (“deal with”). The Lord is angry at Israel (11:7), and he is 
debating what he will do with them in the four rhetorical questions in 11:8. 
He could also “protect” or “shield” them (bmepacmi@w). The third rhetorical 
question summarizes his thoughts: “How shall I deal with you?” (Statiéyut 
again). In the fourth question he contemplates Israel’s total annihilation. 
Could he destroy them as he did Sodom and Gomorrah and their neighboring 
cities (Gen 19:25, 29)? Adama and Seboim were cities around Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Gen 10:19; 14:2, 8), which are mentioned in the references to the 
cities destroyed in the judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah in Deut 29:22. The 
reference to these cities, rather than well known Sodom and Gomorrah, may 
be a reminder that the Lord judges not only those with the greatest guilt. It 
is also interesting that, other than Hos u:8, the only other mention of Adama 
and Seboim with reference to the judgment of the cities around Sodom and 
Gomorrah is in Deut 29 (cf. Isa 15:9 on Adama in the LXX). This is a context 
describing the covenant curses and judgment that the Lord, in his wrath, 
promises to pour out on anyone in the nation who forsakes him to serve 
other gods (Deut 29:10—29). Thus, judgment on these cities would serve as a 
reminder of the covenant and the curses that the Lord promises if Israel is 
not faithful to him. 

The imagery of the Lord pondering what to do with Israel in 11:8 is similar 
to the inner conflict of a parent struggling over the correct response to a 
rebellious child (see 11:1-3); and it is probably similar to the struggles Hosea 
experienced concerning Gomer (Hos 1-3). The verse concludes with two 
parallel clauses, describing the outcome of that struggle. The Lord’s heart 
“has turned” or “changed” (intransitive passive of uetaotpé@w) “on itself” The 
last phrase (v t@ abt@) always has the idea “together” in similar constructions 
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in the LXX (Deut 22:11; Zech 10:4; Jer 13:14), and the rendering suggested here is 
an attempt to communicate that idea in this context (see the discussion and 
similar rendering in BA, 23.1, 145). The noun “regret” (uetapereia; retapeta in 
B) in the final clause does not occur elsewhere in the LXX, but it appears in the 
pseudepigraphical Psalms of Solomon 9:7 where it refers to human repentance 
or regret; here it is a divine sense of regret. The Lord’s regret is “troubled” (LSJ, 
1725), “excited,” or “aroused” (MUR, 659; the verb is cuvtapdoow). Although 
justice dictates that Ephraim should be destroyed for its sin and rebellion, 
the Lord cannot bring himself to do that (11:9). 

Verse 9 answers the rhetorical questions in 1:8. The answer is tremen- 
dously encouraging and hopeful for Israel. Even though the Lord is justifiably 
angry at Israel (see also 8:7), his anger is not incapable of being checked, 
like the forces of nature; the judgment that results from his anger toward 
his people is designed to correct and to provoke penitence and piety (see 
Macintosh, 465). Israel is the Lord’s child, whom he “recalled” to himself 
(111-4), and his attitude and actions toward Israel in 1:8-9 is compatible 
with that. The second clause of 11:9 could possibly be read that the Lord will 
not stop Ephraim from being abandoned (see 4:10). However the passive 
voice infinitive (€aAcigw) and the context argue against that reading (BA, 
23.1, 146). The verbs éyxataAcinw (see 4:10 and 5:7) and éEaAciqw are similar 
in meaning; the first (¢yxatoAeinw) has the idea “abandon, desert, forsake” 
(BDAG, 273; MUR, 186-187). The verb 2&aAeigw means “wipe out, erase” and 
has the sense “remove so as to leave no trace, obliterate, annihilate” (BDAG, 
344). The reason (8t6t1) the Lord cannot “abandon Ephraim to be wiped out” 
is his character: he is God and not a human (see Num 23:19; 1Kgdms 15:29). 
His holy character involves moral purity and hatred of sin as well as love and 
compassion. This divine Holy One “is a reality; he is present in the midst of 
his people [€v got] and is able to control the circumstances into which, by 
their own folly, they had betrayed themselves” (Macintosh, 465). In B the 
break in the last half of 11:9 is after aytoc, and the last clause is ambiguous 
(BA, 23.1, 146 gives several suggested meanings). The translator was faithful 
to his understanding of the Hebrew words in his Vorlage (Joosten, “Exegesis,” 
73), resulting in this difficult rendering: “and I [the Lord] will not enter into 
a city.” The Targum has, “and I will never exchange Jerusalem for another 
city,” thus identifying the city and applying the passage to Judah. In the LXX 
context, contrasting God and man, the clause suggests that the Lord can- 
not be confined to any one place, like a man or like an idol (i-e., their bull 
calf). His real presence among his people (év col éyto¢) is mysterious and 
ineffable. 
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The Lord Brings an Indictment Against Judah, and He Will Judge Them for 
Their Sins Before He Makes Them His People Again, 11:10-14:1 


In the LXX the speaker changes abruptly in 11:10, and that may be the reason 
there is a paragraph break in B at this point. At any rate, there is no paragraph 
break again in the text of B after 1:10 until 14:2. The last verses of chapter 11 
(1110-12) describe Israel pursuing the Lord and being known by him. The 
perspective of chapter 12 is much more negative and focuses on judgment; it 
begins with an indictment against Judah (12:2), and it contains references to 
Jacob, Moses, and the Exodus from Egypt. Chapter 13 (and 14:1) continues the 
indictment that began in chapter 12, and it consists of descriptions of Israel’s 
sins and the consequences of those sins. 

Apparently Israel speaks in the first person in the first clause of 11:10, 
declaring a resolve to pursue the Lord (“I will go after the Lord”). The use of 
the first person parallels the Lord’s resolve in 1:9 (I will not ...). Whenever 
the words in the first clause of 1:10 occur in the LXX they always refer to 
loyalty and fidelity to God (Deut 13:5; 1Kgdms 12:14; 3 Kgdms 11:8; 4 Kgdms 
23:3; Sir 46:10). The remainder of the verse gives circumstances related to 
Israel following hard after the Lord. He speaks like a lion (€pedyona; see esp. 
Amos 3:4, 8), “because” (6tt) he “roars” (wpvoyat); there is no division between 
these two clauses in B (cf. NETS), and the second gives the reason for the 
first. Elsewhere in Hos a lion is a symbol of punishment or judgment (5:14; 
see also 13:7), but 11:10 is not limited to that idea. The Lord’s “roar” and the 
amazement of the “children of waters” indicate a manifestation of the Lord’s 
power and glorious character in 11:10, and 11:11 suggests the Lord manifests 
himself in the return of Israel. The verb “be amazed” (é&{oty) in 11:10 and 
u is important in Hos (see also 3:5 and 5:8), because it occurs at the end of 
major sections of the book (see 3:5 and the Introduction to Hos), and in those 
contexts it refers to amazement at the Lord’s blessings. That seems to be the 
case in 11:11, but in 11:10 it is the “children of waters” who are amazed. The 
“children of waters” is obscure, but it could refer to the Philistines or Greeks. 
A Greek or Seleucid reference would not be implausible for a reader of the 
LXX. Spicq (2:26) comments that the trembling or amazement in 11:10 could 
be in “fear or joy,’ and if the subject of the verb is Israel's enemies, it must be 
an awe and amazement that is related to fear. 

The repetition of the verb “be amazed” (e&totmpt) in 11:1 apparently has the 
same basic idea as in 1:10, but it can have the idea “arise out of, depart” (LSJ, 
595), and this is close to the sense of the construction in the MT. However, 
because the verb almost always has the sense “tremble, be amazed” in the 
LXX, and because that is its sense in the preceding clause, it is best to 
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understand it that way here also (BA, 23.1, 146; NETS). The result is that “a 
bird from Egypt and ... a dove from the land of the Assyrians” are analogies to 
the amazement described. Although it could be the “children of waters” who 
are amazed here (end of 11:10), the continuation of the third person plural in 
11:1, referring to Israel (Ephraim), makes it more likely that it is Israel that 
is amazed like a bird in 11:11. By this rendering the LXX does not suggest in 
this verse that Israel will come out of Egypt or Assyria like a bird (as MT), 
but instead birds from these places serve as analogies for Israel’s amazement 
(see the discussion about Egypt and Assyria in LXX Hos in 8:13 and 9:3). 
The astonishment in 11: is apparently connected with their restoration 
“in their homes,” and thus, astonishment related to joy (cf. 11:10). This is an 
amazing promise of Israel’s restoration at the end of the section of LXX Hos 
describing the Lord’s judgment on Israel (4:1—11:12); there is a similar promise 
in 3:5 and 14:8 at the conclusion of the other two main thematic divisions 
of the book. What is most impressive about the “return” language here is 
that the translator has rendered the similar Hebrew verb “dwell” (2w*; 7 x 
in Hos) as “return” (21w) only one time in LXX Hos, and it is here. This is 
apparently to give symmetry to his argument, ending each of these three 
main sections with this idea. (He also feels free to go the other direction and 
render “return” as “dwell” when it fits his purposes [see 9:3; 11:5; 12:9].) The 
time of the return here is not clear. The Fathers suggested it might refer to 
the return from Babylonian captivity (Cyril of Alexandria) or the times of the 
Messiah (Jerome); but it could also be understood to refer to Israel’s return 
from Assyria. 

Each of the three main thematic sections of LXX Hos also concludes with 
a description of Israel restored to be God’s people, and that is explicitly stated 
in 11:12 (see also 3:5; 14:5-8). The first part of 11:12 refers to the past sins of Israel 
and Judah; it is contrasted temporally with the last half of the verse, which 
describes them “now” (vv) as God’s people. To “encircle” (xvxAdw) has the 
idea “besiege,” “to surround and affect the entirety of,’ or “to do [somebody] 
the ultimate of” (MUR, 418). By encircling the Lord with a lie, Ephraim has 
lived a complete lie in their relationship with him, and Israel and Judah have 
done the ultimate in their ungodliness. The inclusion of Judah with Israel in 
the LXX differs from the MT; in the MT there is a contrast between Israel’s 
sin in 11:12a and Judah’s faithfulness in 11:12b. In the LXX the two nations are 
connected, and the contrast is temporal. In the LXX the restored relationship 
of the Lord with Israel and Judah in 11:12b is based on his initiative: now 
he has come to know them (ingressive aorist; see esp. the discussion at 4:1 
on knowledge in LXX Hos), and as a result “he [Ephraim] will be called the 
holy people of God.” (The identity of “he” is not certain, but it is likely Israel 
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[Ephraim].) “Holy people of God’ is probably best understood as a predicate 
nominative here with the passive voice of xaAéw (cf. NETS, which takes it 
as the subject, leaving an awkward rendering of the genitive, “of God”). The 
verb xaAew has the idea that “the bearers of the name actually are what the 
name says about them,” and “to be called” approaches the meaning of “to 
be” (BDAG, 503). According to Thackeray (§ 24) the future, perfect, passive of 
xoAéw found in 11:12 (xexAjoetat) occurs only in the LXX as a variant of the 
future passive. “Holy people” (Aad¢ cytoc) refers to Israel’s unique relationship 
with the Lord, as his covenant people, which the Lord had called them to 
because of his love for them, and which differentiated them from all other 
people on the earth (Deut 7:6; 14:2, 21; 26:19; 28:9). 

The differences in the LXX from the MT in 11:12 render it a suitable 
conclusion to the thematic section 411-1112. In the MT 11:12 (sometimes 
considered to be 12:1) begins a new section of Hos (see Macintosh, 473); 
in the LXX and Vulgate this verse is connected with what precedes. The 
paragraph divisions in B do not match the major thematic divisions in the 
LXX, and in B the major division that began at 11:5 continues to 14:1, with a 
paragraph break between 11:9 and 10. 


Chapter Twelve 


Whereas the promises of Israel’s salvation in chapter 11 foster hope and 
encouragement, the perspective of chapter 12 is much more negative and 
focuses on judgment. The chapter contains an indictment against Judah (12:2; 
cf. 4:1), and it has several historical references, beginning with Jacob in 12:3-4. 
The first verse describes Ephraim as “an evil spirit”; the punctuation marks in 
B suggest this description is in apposition to Ephraim. “Evil spirit” (movnpov 
tveducr) could also be rendered “evil wind” (so NETS; cf. BA, 23.1, 148), and 
the apparent reference to “scorching wind” in the next clause (xadcwv) lends 
support to such a rendering. However, “evil wind” is even more obscure than 
“evil spirit,” and parallel references to the wind are pointless here, especially 
in B where movnpov nvedya is in apposition to Ephraim. “Evil spirit” takes the 
reader back to Saul’s condition (1 Kgdms 16:14, 15, 16, 23) and suggests Ephraim 
is ill or a personification of the kind of malady that afflicted Saul. The evil 
spirit came upon Saul (eri; 1 Kgdms 16:16, 23) and choked him (1Kgdms 16:14, 
15), but in Hos 12 Ephraim is equated with an “evil spirit.” The point is that 
they are “evil.” Their continual pursuit of “a scorching wind” is a picture of 
foolishness and danger, consistent with an “evil spirit.” The sense of the word 
rendered “scorching wind” (xabowv) is “burning heat, summer heat” (LSJ, 
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932), but in the LXX it normally refers to the hot, eastern wind, or sirocco; 
xadvowv often occurs as a qualifier for a word for wind (Hos 13:15; Jon 4:8), 
which makes the meaning more clear, but here it is alone and the context 
seems to require this sense. The foolishness and danger Ephraim is chasing 
after is clarified in the rest of the verse: they “multiplied worthless and vain 
things” (see Job 20:18; Isa 30:7), specifically by their pursuit of treaties (trade 
and political) with the world powers Egypt and Assyria. “Olive oil” was a 
commodity that was plentiful in Israel and valued in Egypt, because the 
olive tree is foreign to that land. “Trading” (imperfect tense) probably refers 
to sending diplomatic emissaries to Egypt who attempted to gain support 
for Israel in Egypt (see 2 Kgdms 17:4). However, all these endeavors are as 
worthless as chasing the wind. 

According to 12:2, the Lord has a “judicial sentence” or “indictment” against 
Iouda (Judah; see 4:1 for the discussion of the parallel judgment against 
Israel). The following articular genitive infinitive gives the purpose of the 
judgment: “to punish Jacob” (see Amos 3:2 and 14 where éxdtxéw also has 
the sense “punish”). When it refers to a group one would expect “Jacob” to 
denote the entirety of the Lord’s people who descended from the patriarch, 
but the specific subject in this verse is Judah. The remainder of chapter 12 
will develop the similarity between this patriarch and his descendants (see 
also 11:2). The punishment they will receive will be consistent with (xat&) 
their “ways” and “deeds.” The idea of the Lord’s recompense or repayment 
occurs again at the end of this section in 12:14 (avtamodidwut); see also 
4:9b. 

Whereas 12:2 refers to the people as Jacob, verse 3 has several references 
to the life of Jacob, the patriarch. The first clause in 12:3 refers to the birth 
of Jacob and Esau (Gen 25:26) through the later reference to it in Gen 27:36 
where the verb tepvifw occurs; this is the same verb (“tripped up”) found 
in Hos 12:3 (7x in LXX; also in Mal 3:8, 9; Jer 9:3). The related noun “heel” 
(mtépvet) is in Gen 27:26. The verb has the idea of outwitting or deceiving in 
the LXX (LEH, 410), and LSJ (Supp, 266) notes that it is a wrestling metaphor 
used in the LXX for deceiving, outwitting, circumventing (see also LSJ, 1546 
and MUR, 605-606; BA, 23.1, 147, renders it “seize the heel” to retain the 
semantic link with “heel”). Like their forefather, whose deceitful ambition 
was manifest at his birth, the people of Jacob are “unscrupulously ambitious” 
(11:12; 12:1). The second clause in 12:3 refers to Jacob’s experience at the brook 
Iabok where he wrestles with an angelic figure until he is blessed and his 
name is changed to Israel (Gen 32). See the discussion in 10:11 on this verse 
and the verb “prevailed” (évicytw), which occurs there and in Gen 32:29 (see 
also Gen 32:26). “Struggles” refers to the wrestling match with the divine 
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messenger, and the preposition mpé¢ apparently has an adversarial sense 
here (“against”), as in Obad 7 (see BA, 23.1, 149). 

In Genesis 32 Jacob wrestles with a “man” and a “god” (32:22-32), and 
perhaps the mention of an “angel” in 12:4 is an attempt to make sense of 
the tension in those two details (BA, 23.1, 149). According to verse 3 Jacob 
prevailed “against (mp6¢) God,” but verse 4 says he prevailed “with [pet&] an 
angel.” The following verb in 12:4 (Stvayat) and the broader context both 
support understanding the sense of yet& as “in opposition to, in antagonism 
to” (so MUR, 452), similar to mpdc¢ in the preceding clause. The plural subjects 
in the last part of the verse are a change from the references to Jacob in the 
singular in the first two verbs, so that section must refer to the people of 
Jacob (or Israel), who weep and implore the Lord (uov) and find him “in the 
house of On.” The plural subjects could refer to the readers of the LXX, who 
are to weep and implore the Lord and seek him in On, but the past tense 
verbs argue against that and suggest that the descendants of Jacob were there 
with him at Bethel before he went to Mesopotamia (Gen 28) calling out to 
God and receiving the word that God gave Jacob at that time. In LXX Hos On 
is always parallel to Beth-Aven in the MT (4:15; 5:8; 10:5, 8), except here where 
it corresponds to Bethel. Beth-Aven is apparently a reference to Bethel in 
the MT, and the LXX renders it On because of the false worship there (see 
4:15). Bethel is the place where the Lord spoke to Jacob, promising to bring 
his descendants back into the land to possess it (Gen 28:10-17), and Jacob 
worships the Lord there in 28:18—22 and 35:1-8 (35:1 refers to 28:10-17). The 
God he worships here is apparently the same being he wrestled with in Gen 
32. In Hos 12:4 the “house of On” has become a place of finding the Lord again, 
and as the Lord spoke to Jacob, the father of the nation, at this place, there is 
the suggestion that he will also speak to the people there when they truly seek 
him. NETS and Brenton supply “a word” in the last clause to make it clearer 
(i.e., “a word was spoken”). The reading “them” in B at the end of verse 4 
strengthens the updating in this verse, which serves to make the last half of 
it apply to Jacob’s descendants, the contemporaries of Hosea, or perhaps the 
readers of the LXX. The portrayal of Jacob in this passage is ambivalent, and 
it gives hope to his descendants, who are themselves deceitful. The same God 
who prevailed over their ancestor Jacob and corrected him with judgment 
so he could bestow his promises on him and his descendants is the God who 
is speaking to Jacob’s descendants through the prophet Hosea. It is implied 
in this verse that On, or the place of idolatrous worship, will again become 
Bethel, the house of God. 

The God of Jacob is clearly identified in 12:5. “The Almighty” (mavtoxpdtwp) 
indicates he is the God of all people and times, and thus his covenant that 
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he made with Jacob has not changed; he is the God of Jacob's descendants. 
(See Glenny, 186-189, on navtoxpdtwe.) The substantive “memorial” refers to 
“that which awakens or preserves memory of something” (MUR, 465), and 
“his” (adt0b) is apparently an objective genitive referring to Jacob (see the 
same construction with a similar meaning in 14:8 and 1Macc 3:7; see also 
Exod 3:15; Num 31:54; Deut 32:26; cf. Josh 4:7 with the dative referring to the 
ones remembering). The future tense is gnomic, and thus the Almighty God 
is continually preserving the memory of Jacob and the promises he made to 
him. This should give perspective and hope to the descendants of Jacob, who 
are recipients of the promises made to him and will also find the Lord and 
hear his voice at On when it again becomes the “House of God’ (Bethel). 

Verse 6 addresses Hosea’s audience. The emphatic “you” (ov) at the 
beginning of 12:6 introduced by xat requires a change to a new subject, 
different from the patriarch Jacob or the Lord, who were the center of 
attention in 12:5. The verb émtotpeqw signifies a return “as a result of change 
of heart” (MUR, 282); the return could be to the Lord, but the phrase (év 
9€@) is more likely instrumental, “by God” (see 1:2) Thus the return is to the 
land. This is consistent with the promise the Lord gave to Jacob at Bethel 
in Gen 28:15 (see also 28:21) that he will “return” (anoctpé@w) Jacob from 
Mesopotamia when he goes there to find a wife. Thus, the text still has Gen 
28 in view, and the future tense is a promise; “your [sing.] God” reminds them 
again that the God of Jacob, who returned him to the land, is also the God 
of Jacob’s people, and the promise to Jacob still has application to them. In 
12:6 the LXX develops the relationship between the patriarch Jacob and his 
descendants, who are addressed as an individual. The second person singular 
address continues in the remainder of 12:6 with two imperatives. The logic 
of the verse is that since your God has promised to return you to the land 
(in the promises he gave to Jacob), you should be faithful to the covenant 
stipulations (“mercy and judgment” [Agog xal xpiua] are described as the 
Lord’s will in Jer 9:23) and continuously “draw near to your God.” He is the 
Almighty One (12:5), who has promised to deliver you. 

The first clause of 12:7 could be read two different ways, as is illustrated 
in NETS and BA (23.1, 149). NETS renders it “In his hand Chanaan is a yoke 
of injustice,” taking “his” as a reference to the Lord, adding a copulative 
verb, and rendering Cvyé¢ as “yoke.” With this rendering Guyé¢ functions 
as a predicate nominative, and there are two clauses in the verse (“he has 
loved to oppress” is the second clause). The problem with this rendering is 
the difficulty of understanding what it means that Chanaan is a yoke (or 
balance) of injustice in the Lord’s hand. BA (23.1, 149) has, “Chanaan, in his 
hand a balance of injustice, has loved to oppress” (my translation of the 
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French), taking “his” to refer to Chanaan and Cvyé¢ as “balance” and thus not 
adding a connecting verb. With this rendering Cvyéc is either a parenthetic 
nominative or anacoluthon, and it puts the injustice in the hands of Chanaan, 
who “loved to oppress” (2:7b). B has no breaks in the verse, and that also 
supports the rendering in BA. With the modifier d&ducta (“injustice”) in Hos 
12:7 Guyéc should be understood to refer to a “balance.” (Note @vyé¢ in Amos 
8:5 with &dixo¢ and in Mic 6:1 with ducatdw; cf. Zeph 3:9 where Cuyéc refers to 
a yoke in the context of being subject to the Lord.) “Injustice” is a genitive of 
attribute (thus “false scales,” MUR, 10). The verb xataduvactedw (“oppress”) 
is common in the LXX to describe injustice toward the poor and weak (Hos 
5:1; Amos 4:1; 8:4; Mic 2:2; Hab 1:4; Zech 7:10; Mal 3:5). The false scales are 
what allow Chanaan to oppress in commercial transactions (Lev 19:35—-36; cf. 
Deut 25:13). Chanaan is an example of injustice and a shameful parallel to 
Ephraim’s injustice (&Stxi«) described in 12:8, which puts Ephraim’s actions 
in their proper context. Ephraim has been infected by the values of Chanaan, 
and their behavior is the opposite of that which the Lord requires (12:6); 
their behavior reflects the worst aspects of the character of their eponymous 
ancestor, Jacob (12:3). 

There are two speakers in verse 8. Ephraim speaks in the first half of the 
verse, and the second half is a prophetic judgment because of Ephraim’s sin. 
The adverb mAny is adversative, functioning as a conjunction, and it has the 
idea “contrary to what one might expect” (MUR, 564; see the discussion in 
BA, 23.4—9, 362); it could serve to emphasize Ephraim’s success and blessing 
in spite of the oppression of the people of Chanaan (12:7). The verb mAoutEw 
(‘Iam rich”) could remind the reader of the exceeding wealth of the patriarch 
Jacob (Gen 30:43); the noun d&vorpvyy refers to “relief” from distress or worries 
(MUR, 48; 3 x in LXX, see also Ps 65:12; Jer 30:26) and again indicates Ephraim’s 
perception of its security and wealth. In contrast to what Ephraim says, the 
prophetic voice speaks in the last half of the verse, referring to Ephraim in 
the third person singular and giving a totally different picture of Ephraim’s 
situation. The prophetic outlook is longer than Ephraim’s (cf. the Targum, 
which sees reference to the day of judgment here), and Ephraim will not 
enjoy the fruits of his toil: they will “not be available to him” (see MUR, 304, 
on the passive of ebpicxw). In the LXX the plural of mdvog often refers to 
the “product of toil” (MUR, 576; see also Hag 1:11; Deut 28:3; Ezek 23:29; Sir 
14:15); here it would remind the reader of the curse in Deut 28:33 that another 
nation would eat the fruit of the labors of God’s people (tod¢ movoug cov) if 
they were not loyal to the covenant. This is the exact situation that Hosea 
is speaking of. The contrasting uses of ebpicxw in the verse emphasize that 
what they say they have “found” will not be “at their disposal” (MUR, 304; 
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note the dat. of advantage att). The Lord will intervene and judge them, 
and the preposition 51¢ shows the reason for the judgment: it is because of 
the “injustices [cf. Cuyd¢ &Stxtac in 12:8] by which they sinned.” The accusative 
of reference dc is difficult to translate into English; the point is that it was 
“with” or “by” their acts of injustice that they sinned. 

The words of the Lord in 12:9 are highly formulaic. “Lord your God” occurs 
about 440 times in the LXX. The first six words of the verse are exactly the 
same as the first words of 13:4 (€yw de xbptog 6 86g cov). These two verses are 
also similar in other ways: in both verses the LXX has material that does not 
correspond to the MT, including the exact same clause avjyayév ge Ex is 
Aiybrtov (parts of this clause are found in the MT of 12:10, but the verb is 
not). Variations of this last clause are also common in the LXX (i.e., Exod 20:2; 
Lev 11:45; 3 Kgdms 12:28; 4 Kgdms 17:36; Ps 80:11[81:10 MT]; Amos 2:10; Mic 6:4) 
to describe the Lord. The deliverance from Egypt is not only the beginning 
point of Israel’s constitution as a nation under the Lord’s sovereignty but 
also the foundational event on which the Lord’s relationship with the nation 
was established at Sinai (see 9:10; cf. the MT of 12:10); the Exodus event sets 
the Lord apart from all other gods and connects him with Israel. It is often 
the basis of the Lord’s appeals to Israel for holiness and dedication (esp. Lev 
11:45). 

The second clause in 12:9 switches to the future tense, which continues 
into verse u1, and these promises could be construed as the Lord’s words at the 
time of the Exodus (Lev 23:42; so BA, 23.1, 152). But it is better to understand 
them as the Lord’s words to the recipients of Hos, comparing the Exodus to 
their coming exile in Assyria, because “like the days ofa feast” makes no sense 
as an analogy at the time of the Exodus. The Lord will “make you dwell in 
tents again.” Although MUR (296) suggests étt with a future tense verb should 
be rendered “yet,” this construction can also refer to a promise of a return to a 
previous state or condition, thus “again” (cf. Gen 9:11, 15; 17:5; 18:32, etc.). Here 
the promise is a return “again” to a situation “like the days of a feast.’ The 
plural “days” in B suggests a long period of time, and the feast is apparently 
the Feast of Booths (Lev 23:39—43; Deut 31:10; 3 Kgdms 12:32), which was a 
reminder of the Exodus and wilderness journey. The ritual celebration of the 
feast will become a continual reality for them, and the saving action of the 
Exodus from Egypt will be reversed (see also 2:14-16). 

Following the time frame in 12:9, the future tense in the first clause of 
12:10 is also best understood as the words of the Lord through Hosea, rather 
than the Lord’s words at the time of the Exodus (see 12:9). The Lord will 
continue to speak to the prophets, as he has done in the past (Deut 18:18). 
He has announced his will in the past by a multitude of visions and “was 
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represented” in their hands. The phrase év yepatv mpo@ytav shows agency 
(Mur, 596), i.e., by the prophets. The verb duotdw in the passive normally has 
the idea “to be made similar to, to be compared to” (MUR, 496). Usually the 
passive form of the verb 61016w has a dative with it to clarify what comparison 
or connection is being made (see 4:5 and Zeph 1:u;; in 4:6 the comparison is 
clear by use of the w¢ clause). With the Lord as the implied subject of the 
passive verb and the prophets as the ones doing the action, it is possible 
that it has the idea “I have been portrayed symbolically” (NETS margin), and 
I have rendered it “I was represented” (see Macintosh, 504, “I represented 
myself”). Thus, the prophets have represented the Lord throughout Israel’s 
history. See also Harl, 307-308. 

The LXX translation of 12:11 is difficult to understand, and there are 
several awkward constructions and phrases in it, including the use of et 
uy in the first clause. It is probably best to understand «i uy as introducing 
a conditional sentence, with épa introducing the apodosis. The first clause 
could be understood as “if Galaad does not exist” or “if Galaad is nothing.” 
Either way the point seems to be that Galaad (see 6:8), a part of Israel in 
Transjordan bordered by the Amon River in the south and Bashan in the 
north, has been conquered; in the times of Hosea Gallad was a province 
of Assyria (Isa 8:23; 4 Kgdms 15:29). For the reader of the LXX the sentence 
could mean that along with the rest of the northern kingdom Galaad did 
not exist. Framed in a first class condition the author assumes this to be true 
for the sake of his argument (but the reader knows it is true historically), 
and if this is true, then the apodosis follows (apparently introduced by ea; 
see MUR, 89 on the inferential use of &pa): the rulers who were sacrificing 
to the gods at Galaad were liars. It is worth noting that épa never occurs at 
the beginning of a clause in classical Greek (LSJ, 233; BDAG, 127), but that is 
not true in the LXX and NT (Matt 12:28; Luke 11:48; Rom 10:17). (The reading 
“Galaad” in B makes the verse clearer than “Gilgal”; see text notes.) The logic 
of the argument is that Galaad was the first part of the northern kingdom 
to fall, and its conquest was the judgment of the Lord, about which the 
prophets warned (12:1, 14). This is proof that the words of the prophets were 
true and that the worshippers, especially the rulers who led in this worship, 
were liars (or “false,” Mur, 604). Furthermore, it is proof that the gods these 
rulers worshipped were false and that the Lord will judge such worship. The 
apodosis continues with another statement about their altars, which will be 
‘like mounds on a barren portion of a field.” BA (23.1, 153) discusses the word 
rendered “mound” (yeAwvy, a LXX hapax) and suggests, following Jerome, 
that it should be rendered “tortoise,” here indicating something that looks 
like a tortoise in a field. BA supports this rendering on the basis of a word 
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in Aramaic and later Hebrew that is similar to the Hebrew word in the MT 
that corresponds to yeAwvy. The lexicons take the Greek word as “mound, 
small hill” (MUR, 732; LEH, 515), and that is how the Greek reader would 
understand the word. The exact phrase “barren portion of a field” is also 
found in 10:4. The altars of the gods worshipped in Galaad are like mere 
heaps of rubble in a barren field, and this is because the Lord has judged 
Galaad for its sins and idolatry. 

Verses 12-13 contain brief allusions to events in Israel's history similar to 
12:3-4, providing a sweep of Israel's history up to Hosea’s time. The allusions 
begin with the nation’s namesake and patriarch, Jacob, picking up on the 
pattern and motif in 12:3—4 where his experiences are correlated with those 
of the nation. Verse 12 is a reference to his flight to “the plain of Syria” to 
find a wife, after deceiving his father, Isaac (Gen 27:41—45). (It is likely that 
early readers would have recognized that “child” [matdtov] was a mistake for 
the similar sounding “plain” [7eSiov]; see text notes. However, it is possible 
that the “child of Syria’ evoked some other meaning for the translator and 
original readers.) The description of Jacob here, as in 12:3—4, is ambivalent; 
his behavior is not a model, but rather what happens to him is an example of 
the Lord’s sovereignty in a situation that is in many ways parallel to that of his 
descendants, who are the recipients of Hosea’s words. The rendering “Syria” 
in the LXX contemporizes the place name (see also Amos 1:5 and Glenny, 
150). The second and third clauses in 12:12 refer to Jacob’s time with Laban in 
Gen 29-30, alluding to the two main events described in the Genesis account, 
his service for Rachel and his shepherding (“kept watch” [pvAdccw] is used 
in Gen 30:31 to describe him guarding the sheep). The preposition év (2x in 
parallel constructions in this verse) has the sense “in return for, for the price 
of” (MUR, 231; see also Gen 31:41; Josh 6:26). The LXX uses the preposition 
mept in the text from Gen that is alluded to in Hos 12:12 (Gen 29:18, 20; see BA, 
23.1, 153-154). The change to the name “Israel” to describe Jacob’s service for 
Rachel connects the patriarch with the descendants who result from their 
marriage. 

Several lexical links between verses 12 and 13 connect the Lord’s sovereign 
love and care for Jacob with his love and faithfulness to the nation later at 
the Exodus. As the wife, Rachel, is not named in 12:12, so the prophet, Moses, 
is not named in 12:13. (Moses is never mentioned by name in LXX Hos.) Both 
verses use a form of pvAdcow, and as in 12:12 the preposition év recurs in 
parallel constructions in 12:13, although in an instrumental sense (“by means 
of”; MUR, 231). The verb dvéyw was also used in 12:9 to refer to the Exodus (see 
12:9), but the emphasis in this verse is that the Lord accomplished this “by a 
prophet.” The verb dtagvAdcow is an interesting modification of the simple 
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gvAdoow in 12:12, perhaps based on the use of the compound in Deut 32:10, 
which describes the Lord guarding Israel in the wilderness “as the apple of 
his eye,” and Josh 24:17 where this verb describes the Lord as the one who 
“protected” Israel “on all the way on which we went and among all the nations 
through whom we passed” when the nation came out of Egypt (NETS). In 
12:13 the phrase “by a prophet” in both clauses not only emphasizes the role 
of the “prophets” in the Lord’s relationship with Israel, but it connects this 
verse with 12:10 (see above) and suggests the role of the prophets is the main 
idea in 12:9-14. The mention of Jacob departing to Syria in 12:12 seems to be 
for the purpose of connecting him with his descendants in their departure 
to Assyria. Like Jacob, the father of the nation in whose ways the nation has 
a propensity to follow, Israel departed to a foreign land. The implicit hope 
is that the nation will return as Jacob did. The subject changes in 12:13, which 
refers to the prophet Moses, by whom the Lord led Israel out of a foreign 
land and protected them in the wilderness (note the parallels with 12:9—-10). 
Hosea’s point is that the future hope for the nation is closely connected with 
its response to the prophets that the Lord will send to it. His point is not stated 
explicitly, but it is hard to miss; and the nation can begin to move to a place of 
experiencing the Lord’s deliverance and protection by listening to him. The 
reference to Moses as a “prophet” draws the reader's mind to the promise of a 
future prophet like Moses in Deut 18:15-22 (see also 34:10). That passage seems 
to speak of one ideal prophet (18:15), but verses 16 and 19—22 also indicate 
“prophet” must be a collective reference to a succession of prophets, which 
includes Hosea (11-2). Especially important for the argument of Hos 12:12-14 
is the admonition in Deut 18:19: “And the person who does not hear his words, 
whatever the prophet may speak in my name, I will exact vengeance from 
him” (NETS). The Lord judges Israel if they do not listen to his prophets, 
including Hosea. That is the connection with 12:14. 

As Jacob is the prototypical Israelite, so Moses is the prototypical prophet, 
representing the Lord’s prophets throughout Israel’s history. In that regard, 
verse 14 is proverbial and timeless in its description of Israel’s provocation 
of the Lord and the Lord’s repayment of Israel for its reproach. “Provoke to 
anger” (apopyi@w) describes Israel’s provocation of the Lord by idolatry and 
unfaithfulness to the covenant in Deut 4:25; 31:29; 32:21. Jer uses the verb five 
times (7:18, 19; 8:19; 11:17; 25:6) in the same way. Because Israel has exasperated 
the Lord, “his blood will be poured out upon him.” This last phrase could refer 
concretely to an abundance of murder in the land (see 4:2 and BA, 23.1, 154), 
but the use of the phrase “his blood upon him” (16 aie adtod én’ abtov) in Ezek 
18:13 and 33:5 to refer to culpability and punishment for one’s own sin suggests 
that is how the reader would have understood it (see also 2 Kgdms 1:16; Jonah 
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1:14). “His reproach” is a subjective genitive, describing Israel’s reproach of 
the Lord. Israel has brought “reproach, disgrace” (dvetdtcj.6¢; MUR, 498; LSJ, 
1230) on the Lord by its lack of loyalty to him and its dishonoring of his 
name. The Lord’s retribution for sins is in keeping with the judgment that 
he promises would come on anyone who did not obey his prophets (Deut 
18:19), and it is also consistent with the covenant (Hos 4:9). The “reproach” 
that Israel experienced among the nations is described in Joel 2:19, Zeph 2:8 
and 3:18. The final verb in 12:14, “repay” (&vtamodiswyt), encloses the chapter 
with this thought (see the verb and idea in 12:2) and reminds the reader of 
the indictment that the Lord is bringing against Iouda for his evil ways (12:2). 
The prophets are the Lord’s agents to lead and guard his people (12:13), and 
the people disregard them at their peril. 


Chapter Thirteen 


Chapter 13 continues the indictment that began in chapter 12 (see 12:2). 
The chapter is filled with descriptions of Israel’s sins and the consequences 
of those sins. In B the first words of 13: are connected with 12:14; the sin 
and punishment of Israel in 12:14 are “according to the report of Ephraim.” 
“Ephraim” here is an objective genitive; thus, it is a report about what 
Ephraim has done that outrages the Lord. This phrase is followed by a 
minor punctuation mark, and the personal pronoun (abté¢), which follows 
this phrase, is not likely intensive (cf. NETS), because it is separated from 
“Ephraim” by another word. Thus, “he” (adtd¢) is the subject of the next 
clause. The “statutes” Ephraim received are apparently an allusion to the gift 
of the Law, but Ephraim “established them” for Baal (the feminine article 
indicates the “goddess”), a motif that is striking and unique (BA, 23.1, 155). The 
verb ti8yut in the middle voice could refer to a “mental action” with the idea 
“reckon, regard as” (LSJ, 1791; Macintosh, 522), but here it goes beyond the 
mere mental action to the establishment of the worship of Baal. Worship of 
idols in the northern kingdom began with the first king, Jeroboam I (3 Kgdms 
12:26—33), and it continued throughout the existence of the northern kingdom 
(see 3Kgdms 19:18; 4 Kgdms 17:1-18). The time period referred to in 13:1 in 
the LXX is not clear, but because verse 1 describes the time of the reception 
of “statutes,” and in verse 2 the sin becomes worse, it suggests 13:1 refers to 
an early time in the history of the northern kingdom or the united nation. 
The third person singular, “he died,” also apparently refers to the nation, 
whose spiritual demise preceded its political destruction. The nation is often 
addressed in the singular in this chapter. 
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The continuation of their sins is described in 13:2 in terms of the prolif- 
eration of idols and the sacrifice of people. The “molten image” referred to 
is difficult to identify. The same term occurs five times in the LXX, and in 
Deut 9:12 it refers to the calf Israel made in Exod 32; however, that molten 
image was made of “gold” (Exod 32:2—4), and the one in Hos 13:2 is made 
of silver (cf. gold and silver in 8:4-6). In 4Kgdms 17:6, in a summary of 
the sins of the northern kingdom, it refers to the “two heifers” (as they are 
described in the LXX) that Jeroboam I made. “Silver” (doybetov) in 13:2 could 
be a reference to money or wealth, or in light of the mention of both silver 
and gold in 8:4—6, perhaps one should take the reference to silver in 13:2 as 
a reference back to that passage. The phrase “according to the likeness of 
idols” evokes the creation of humans in Gen 1; the phrase xat’ eixdva occurs 
five times in the LXX (see also Gen 1:26, 27; 5:1; Sir 17:3). It is ironic that 
God creates humans in his image to rule over creation for him, and humans 
create their idol gods in the image of the rest of creation that God created 
humans to rule and have dominion over (Gen 1:26-27). In their worship of 
their idols they not only worship that which they were to rule over, they 
actually offer humans to these manmade gods. This verse is the only ref- 
erence to human sacrifice in Hos. Here the “calves” must be animals used 
in sacrifice, and because the supply of them has been exhausted (BA, 23.1, 
156; the verb éxAcinw means “have perished” [Mur, 164], but in this context 
it has the idea of being exhausted), the people say, “Sacrifice humans.’ See 
the discussion of human sacrifice in Amos 5:25-27 in connection with the 
worship of Moloch; the worship of Moloch and Raiphan referred to in that 
passage in Amos would be representative of the type of worship described 
in this passage. 

Four similes describe the fate of Israel in 13:3. They worship gods that are 
nothing, and they will also vanish into nothingness. Two of the figures of 
speech used in 13:3 are used in 6:4 to describe Israel’s wavering fidelity to the 
Lord (“morning cloud” [vepéAy mewtvy] and “early dew” [Spdc0¢ dp8ptvy]). 
The basic meaning of xvod in the third simile is “down” (LSJ, 1995), but in 
the LXX it refers to light things that are easily born by the wind, like dust 
or chaff (see the excellent discussion in BA, 23.1, 156). Here in connection 
with the threshing floor, it must refer to “chaff”; they will be “like chaff that 
blows away from the threshing floor.” The noun dtyis in the fourth simile 
means “smoke, mist, vapor, steam,” and in some manuscripts it is modified 
by grasshoppers (a7 dxpidwv) in Hos 13:3 (see text notes). However, in B it is 
modified by “tears” (a6 Saxpdwv), and thus, it refers to the vapor that comes 
from tears, another image of the ephemeral and momentary existence of 
the nation (see BA, 23.1, 156, on the renderings in the Greek versions). The 
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cumulative effect of these four similes is to drive home the insignificance 
and transitory nature of Israel’s existence estranged from the Lord. 

A large part of this verse is not found in the MT (ctepedy ... ce), and that 
suggests the translator was using a text agreeing with 4QXII*, which agrees 
with the LXX in its inclusion of this section. (Macintosh, 528 [following 
Jerome], argues that the Septuagint plus is “an expansive explanation of the 
MT in the manner of the Targums.” Fuller [“Critical Note”] feels the evidence 
from 4QXII° and the LXX supports a Hebrew archetype, which was the source 
of both, and therefore the LXX plus existed in Hebrew before the time of the 
LXX and was not a warning against astrology that originated in Alexandrian 
Judaism.) The temporary and ephemeral nature of unfaithful Israel in 13:3 
is in absolute contrast to the description of the Lord in 13:4 (eéyw dé xdptog 6 
Qedg cou; see also 12:9). The verbs “establish” (otepedw) and “create” (xti@w) 
are both found in the doxology in Amos 4:13, and they are common verbs 
in the LXX for describing the incomparable creative work of the Lord. The 
emphasis in this passage is his creation of the “host of the heaven.” But he did 
not create them or reveal them so his people would “go after them” (cf. Deut 
4:19, which suggests that the Lord God of Israel gave the heavenly hosts for 
the other “nations beneath the sky” to serve them). In addition to his creative 
work, 13:4 refers to the redemptive work of the Lord in bringing Israel out of 
Egypt, the foundational event of his covenant relationship with the nation 
(see 12:9). The Lord’s redemption of his people from Egypt is often referred to 
in the context of prohibitions concerning idolatry (Exod 20:1-6; Deut 4:15- 
20). The Lord’s self-declaration throughout this verse addresses Israel in the 
singular, powerfully communicating the personal covenant relationship he 
has with the nation; see his similar pronouncement at Sinai in Exod 20:2-3. 
The rapid change from the aorist, “brought up,” to the future command, “shall 
not know,” also reminds of the words of the Lord at the time of the Exodus 
(Exod 20:2-3). Israel has no “savior,” except the Lord, and the evidence of 
that is his deliverance of Israel from Egypt. 

If13:4 alludes to the Exodus, 13:5 must refer to Israel's time in the wilderness 
where the Lord’s initiative and the circumstances required Israel’s depen- 
dence on him. The language (eyo ... ce) and imagery (shepherding) in 13:5 
continue the picture of a personal relationship from 13:4. The image of the 
verb “shepherd” (otpatvw) is “to look after devotedly, to nurture, to guide” 
(MUR, 571), and here it probably has more the idea of “provide for, feed” (BA, 
23.1, 157; see 4:16); the imperfect tense draws attention to the Lord’s faith- 
fulness in doing this. Being in the wilderness is further described as being 
in an “uninhabitable [or uninhabited] land” (év yj doixjtw); thus Israel had 
no choice but to depend on the Lord for sustenance. (See Joosten, “Exege- 
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sis,” 69, on the translator’s employment of céotxytos, which Joosten calls an 
“etymological rendering” of a Hebrew hapax.) 

There is no punctuation in B from the beginning of 13:5 until near the end 
of 13:6 (after at xapdiot adtHv); therefore, the reader must supply breaks and 
divisions in these two verses. It seems best to take the first phrase of 13:6 as a 
modifier of the main clause in 13:5; thus, the Lord’s shepherding or feeding of 
Israel was “according to the feedings[or pastures] of them’; I have rendered it 
“throughout their feedings,’ since it is describing people (so also NETS). The 
noun voy normally describes feeding or pasture lands in the LXX (MUR, 475; 
LSJ, 1178). The preposition xaté is best understood to be distributive in some 
sense here, and thus, the meaning in 13:5-6a is that throughout their time in 
the wilderness the Lord was shepherding Israel from one place of feeding to 
the next (see BA, 23.1, 157). The change from addressing Israel in the singular 
(second person) in 13:5 to the plural (third person) in 13:6 is consistent with 
the MT and is common in LXX Hos. As a result of the Lord’s abundant 
provision for his people they were “filled to the full”; the paronomasia suggests 
complete satisfaction. The end result of that, as is common in the history 
of God’s people, is that “they forgot” him. This is a common theme in Hos 
(2:13; 4:6; 8:4) and in all of Scripture, especially Deut (6:12; 8:7—20; 11:13-20; 
31:20; 32:15-18). To “forget” here is closely related to the knowledge of the Lord 
(13:4; see 4:1-2) and the covenant relationship between Israel and the Lord. 
True knowledge of the Lord involves a relationship characterized by loyalty 
and obedience on the part of his people; therefore, to forget him involves 
disobedience to him and disloyalty to him and his covenant. 

The imagery shifts dramatically in 13:7-8, and the Lord becomes Israel’s 
destroyer rather than their savior and shepherd, as in 13:4—6. The change 
is because of the self-satisfaction and arrogance of Israel (13:6) that caused 
them to forget and disregard the Lord. The three similes and other figures in 
13:78 are reminiscent of the similes in 13:3, except here the figures describe 
the Lord and not Israel, as in 13:3. The future tense verbs in 13:7-8 suggest 
the judgments described in the verses are coming soon. The noun “panther” 
(mav@ye) only occurs here and in 5:14, which has many parallels to this verse. 
“Leopard” (m&pSaAtc) is more common (8x in the LXX). That the Lord will 
be like such animals “to them” (dative of disadvantage) shows the ferocity 
and viciousness of his destruction of the nation. The phrase xat& Ty odov 
“Acovpiwyv could describe the manner or fashion of the Lord’s judgment 
(Ezek 18:30; Jer 10:2), but in this context it must refer to the locale where 
the judgment will take place (Deut 1:31; Jer 52:7; Ezek 42:15); see the many 
references to Israel’s exile in Assyria in Hos (5:13; 7:11; 8:9; 9:3; 10:6; 12:2). See 
MUR, 365, on the use of xaté& to mean “along.” 
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The interpretation and translation of the passive participle from d&nopéw 
in 13:8 has generated much discussion, because it could be understood 
in light of the Hebrew Vorlage, which refers to a “bereaved” bear that is 
robbed of its cubs, or it could be understood more in light of its common 
meaning, “be in difficulty, be at a loss, be in want” (see MUR, 81; LSJ, 214). 
The discussion is extensive (see BA, 23.1, 158; Jobes and Silva, 261-262; LEH, 
xii; Bons, “La signification de arkos aporouméné en Os xiii 8 LXX”), and BA 
summarizes three main interpretations: (1) famished, (2) deprived of infants, 
and (3) hunted or chased. They follow Bons in rendering it as a “chased bear,’ 
based on the use of the word in Xenophon (Cyn. IX, 20); NETS renders it 
“famished,” agreeing with MUR. This last understanding makes the most 
sense in the context where the Lord “breaks through the enclosure of their 
heart.” The noun “enclosure” (cvyxAetcpydc) has the sense of “a being shut up, 
enclosure” (LSJ, 1665), and LSJ suggests it means “closeness” or “hardness” 
of heart in this context. However, elsewhere in the LXX (10 x in LXX) it has 
the sense of “hole” where a snake hides (Mic 7:17; see also 2 Kgdms 22:46), 
a state of being under siege (1 Macc 6:21; Ezek 4:3, 7, 8; 5:2; confinement 
may also be the idea in 2Kgdms 5:24 [so NETS]), and in an obscure use 
in Job 28:15 it refers to a chest of treasure “securely closed and locked” 
or “concentrated gold, gold bullion” (MUR, 642). The LXX usage suggests 
the best understanding of the word is not the “hardness” of the hearts of 
the people, but rather the “enclosure” of their hearts, their pericardia (so 
MUR, 642). Thus, the analogy between the bear and the Lord (ws> sexes) 
is that the Lord will tear open the enclosure of their hearts, their vital 
organs, as a “famished bear” would do. The image is one of violence and 
destruction (see 13:9), not one of changing the hardness of their hearts. The 
description of young animals devouring them in the next clause continues 
the violent imagery. The noun oxduvos could refer to the young or “whelps’” 
of various predatory animals; here with the modifier “of the thicket” it 
most likely refers to lions (see Amos 3:4; Mic 5:8). The violent imagery 
continues in the last clause of the verse, using “wild beasts” to describe the 
violence and terror of the Lord’s judgment of his people by means of the 
Assyrians (see the prophecies of the horror of the captivity in Lev 26:33- 
37): 

The rhetorical question in 13:9 begins to apply the Lord’s declaration of 
judgment in 13:7-8 to the people of Israel (see also 13:10). They have no savior 
but the Lord (13:4), and there is no one who can deliver them from the Lord's 
judgment of them. When the Lord brings “destruction” (dtap8oec), a word 
having the sense of “corruption, rotting, or decay” (BDAG, 239), it will be too 
late to escape the devastation involved. According to 13:7-8, they will be like 
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helpless people trapped by wild animals. The Lord is a God of forgiveness 
and grace who pursues his people (2:14), but when his judgment begins it 
will be too late to escape it. 

The rhetorical questions continue in 13:10. In B the punctuation divides 
the verse differently than in modern versions, and that is reflected in the 
translation. The only punctuation mark is after ce, and the punctuation 
mark attempts to balance the verbs in different clauses; the difference in 
punctuation does not change the meaning of the verse. The question at the 
beginning of 13:10 could be understood in the context of the kings and rulers 
that were established over the northern kingdom (see 8:4), and especially 
those evil rulers in power in the last decade of that kingdom. However, the 
end of the verse suggests the LXX has a broader picture in mind also. The 
words “Give me a king” are identical to the words of the people to Samuel 
in 1Kgdms 8:6 (see 1Kgdms 8:4—u, 19-20 and the words of the Lord in Hos 
13:11: “I gave you a king”), except for the pronoun (“us” in 1Kgdms 13:10). 
Also the change from the plural “princes” in the MT at the end of the verse 
to the singular “ruler” in the LXX results in hendiadys with “ruler” further 
describing and emphasizing the king (“a king and a ruler”). Hos 111 and 
3:5 suggest that the ideal is one Davidic ruler over both the northern and 
southern tribes; any other arrangement is unsatisfactory (see also 8:10). 
Passages like 7:3, 7 and 8:4 connect the northern kings with the sins of the 
nation; according to 7:7, “All their kings fell; there was no one among them 
who was calling upon me.” Such kings, who do not know or call upon the 
Lord, are incapable of providing deliverance from the judgments of the God 
they have spurned; such deliverance can only come from the Lord, and once 
the Lord’s destructive judgment for immorality is unleashed, no one can 
deliver from it. The prepositional prefix on the verb diac@w gives the nuance 
of “saving out of difficulty and trouble” (MUR, 160). 

As mentioned in the last paragraph, the first clause in 13:11 may be an 
allusion to 1Kgdms 8:6; concerning the idea of the Lord’s opposition to the 
institution of king; see also Judg 8:2 and 1Kgdms 8:4—n, 19-20 (note also 
Hos 8:4, 10). There is a punctuation mark at the end of 13:11 in B, resulting 
in the same clause divisions as in the MT, and so the second clause of 13:11 
most likely refers to the Lord’s sustaining of the institution of king, in spite of 
his displeasure with most of those who held the office (cf. BA, 23.1, 159-160, 
which reads the verb as third person pl., referring to the people, and divides 
the clauses differently). The verb éyw can have the intransitive sense that the 
Lord “held fast” in his wrath or the transitive idea that the Lord “sustained” 
the king in his wrath (LSJ, 750). Either interpretation would make sense here, 
and they are not much different. If the verb is transitive, the reader must 
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supply the object, “him,” ie, the king; but since there is no object it is simplest 
to take the verb as intransitive. 

The punctuation in B leads to an interesting problem. The first word in 
13:12 is in the accusative (cvotpogyv), and yet if one follows the punctuation 
in B, it is part of a verbless clause with the noun “Ephraim”; thus one would 
expect it to be in the nominative, functioning as a predicate nominative. It 
is likely that the scribe responsible for the punctuation marks in B did not 
understand the grammar here, although there are other possibilities also. 
Possibly the indeclinable “Ephraim” (Egpoip) is accusative agreeing with 
avatpogyy; this would lessen the problem and allow them to function in a 
copulative relationship. Possibly the understood verb is not a copulative, 
and it should be something like “made.” Of these two options the first seems 
more likely, and Ephraim should be understood to be in the accusative case. 
The genitive of ddiia, modifying cvatpopyy, is likely an attributive genitive, 
resulting in the translation “wicked assembly” (so MUR, 664). The noun 
avatpogy is also found in 4:19, and its basic sense in the LXX (11x) is an 
assembly or gathering (“swarm’” of bees in Judg 14:8; in 4 Kgdms 15:15 it refers 
to a “conspiracy”). In this context the reference to Ephraim’s “hidden” sin 
suggests Ephraim’s hypocrisy and secrecy (cf. the “hidden” comfort at the 
end of 13:14). 

The picture of Israel’s future judgment becomes even more terrible in 
13:13; pains like those of a woman in childbirth are going to come to him. The 
difficult part of this verse is the last part. It refers to Israel, and in context 
the statement “this is your prudent son” (@pdvytog; see esp. Gen 3:1 where it 
has the sense of “clever”) must be ironic; Israel is anything but prudent or 
wise, although he (referred to as “him” in 13:13) apparently thinks he is. (Most 
modern editions follow a text with the negative, saying he “is not shrewd”; see 
text notes.) The referent of “your” in 13:13b is also difficult; if Israel is the “son,” 
then who is the parent? It seems that “your” must refer to the Lord, and he 
is apparently talking to himself in this ironic statement, sarcastically telling 
himself that “this is your shrewd son,” who is not shrewd at all. The proof of 
Israel's lack of wisdom (616t1) is that he “will not endure in the destruction of 
children.” The sense of d¢ictyt is difficult to determine; it could be that he 
will not “withstand” the enemy when his children are destroyed by them, or 
it could be that he will not “bear up, endure” when the enemy comes in and 
destroys his children (MUR, 708, lists both ideas and opts for the latter in this 
context, probably because there is no object whom he is withstanding). The 
double negative with the aorist subjunctive has the force of a prohibition 
here; the Lord has determined that Israel will not endure. The connection 
between the images is that Israel will suffer pain like a woman in childbirth, 
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and they will see their children perish, and the nation with them, and they 
will not be able to do anything about it; Israel is both the mother enduring 
the pain and the helpless parent watching his family be destroyed or crushed 
(cuvtptby). Israel should have responded to the Lord’s teaching and in the 
words of Prov 3:7 not been “clever” in their own eyes or relied on their own 
“wisdom” (@poviyos). A characteristic of true wisdom (ppdviyos) is a teachable 
spirit (Prov 17:10), something Israel did not have. 

The Lord continues to speak in 13:14. Israel is plural (“them”) again (also in 
13:6—8), after being addressed in the singular in verses 9-13. In the LXX the 
tone becomes positive in this verse. The first two sentences are prophecies of 
deliverance, and the next two are rhetorical taunts directed at “Death” and 
“Hades.” In the first sentence Hades, “the underworld as the abode of the 
dead,” is personified (MUR, 10) as death is in the following parallel promise. 
As in 11:8—9 the Lord reveals another side of himself, and the prophecies of 
judgment turn to promises of salvation for Israel (“them”). The verbs “save” 
(@vouat) and “redeem” (Avtpdw) are rich with theological freight for Israel 
and the Church, and the phrases with the repetition of the preposition éx 
suggest a deliverance from the state of death itself. The mocking remarks 
in the two rhetorical questions state the positive in an unforgettable way: 
Death has no more “punishment” (Sixy can refer to a “sentence pronounced 
at the conclusion of a lawsuit” or “punishment,” MUR, 171) and Hades has 
no more “sting” (xévtpov; see 5:12). When the Lord delivers from death, he 
completely removes its punishment and sting. The imagery and language 
of this verse must be understood as a resurrection type deliverance, but in 
its original context it likely would have been read in terms of deliverance 
from captivity, Assyria, or perhaps even Sennacherib (see BA, 23.1, 161). The 
Apostle Paul employs this language together with Isa 25:8 to refer to Christ's 
victory over death in his resurrection, a victory in which his followers share; 
his resurrection has rendered death powerless. It is likely that in 1Cor 15:55 
Paul is making a “loose allusion” to the LXX text of Hosea 13:14b and reading 
it “in light of” Isaiah 25:8, which he quotes in 1Cor 15:54b (Moyise, 12). He 
perhaps understands Christ’s resurrection and victory over death to be the 
typological fulfillment of the original message of deliverance and victory 
in Hos, referring to the Lord’s deliverance of Israel from their enemies and 
dangers. It is possible that the LXX translator and Paul read these verses in 
light of other promises of deliverance in the book also (see 6:2 and 14:5-10). 

The last clause in 13:14 is difficult to understand following the preceding 
context of deliverance. How can 13:14, which has been positive to this point 
in the LXX, conclude with the statement “Comfort is hidden from my eyes”? 
Some suggest that it means the Lord has no comfort to offer to Assyria and 
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Israel’s other enemies. Others suggest it is the prophet speaking, and he is 
saying he is not able to console (BA, 23.1, 161). It could also be understood 
as another change in topic and tone, turning back to the topic of the Lord’s 
judgment for Israel's sins, like the change to the positive between 13:13 and 
13:14 (again see 11:8-9). If that is the case, the statement is consistent with 
the Lord’s actions in the next two verses. As Israel hid their sins (13:12), the 
Lord hid his comfort. 

The conjunction at the beginning of 13:15 (8t6t1) supports the option 
that the last clause of 13:4 should be understood as a turn to the negative 
again, describing the Lord’s attitude toward his people. The conjunction 16t1 
introduces a clause that modifies the last clause in 13:14 by explaining why it is 
valid for the Lord to say, “Comfort is hidden from my eyes’ for Israel; it is true 
because death “will divide between brethren” (13154). Furthermore in B there 
is no punctuation between the last clause in 13:14 and the first one in 13:15, 
suggesting such a connection was understood between these two clauses. 
“This” (odtoc) at the beginning of 13:15 most naturally refers back to “death” 
(and “Hades”) in 13:14. Death is a divider between people, and it continues to 
reign, in spite of the promises of deliverance from it in 13:14. It is likely that 
the first readers of these texts would have understood death to be personified 
in the Assyrians or other enemies of God’s people, who brought death and 
division to them (see the discussion in BA, 23.1, 162). There is a punctuation 
break in B after the first clause in 13:15, and the Lord becomes the subject in 
the remainder of the verse. In the rest of 13:15 the Lord is bringing judgment 
“against him” (én’ adtév) by sending “a hot wind from the desert against him.’ 
The wind “will dry up his springs of water.” (gAé) is a LXX hapax; its most 
basic meaning is “vein, artery” [LSJ, 1944], but it was used in classical texts for 
a spring or source of water; see MUR, 717.) The wind will also “devastate his 
fountains.” The identity of “him” in the last part of the verse is difficult; the 
third person, masculine, singular pronoun occurs six times in the verse, and 
at least five times it refers to the object of the Lord’s judgment. It could refer 
to Israel’s enemies, especially Assyria, but the parallel use of “him” in 13:14 
referring to Israel and the judgment on Samaria described in the next verse 
(14:1) make it more likely that Israel is the object of the Lord’s judgment in 
the rest of 13:15. The Lord brings the withering wind against the nation. The 
last clause of the verse, which is not divided by punctuation in B, has two 
different referents, and both are referred to in the third person, masculine, 
singular. The nominative (avt6¢) at the beginning of the clause could refer 
to the Lord, but it is most simply understood as a more explicit reference 
to the wind, which was apparently the subject of the previous two clauses 
and was never referred to with a pronoun. One strong reason this pronoun 
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is likely a reference to the scorching wind is that its verb (xatagypatvw) is 
a cognate of évaEnpatvw, which describes the actions of the wind earlier in 
the verse. The second object of the verb xata&jpatvw (“and all the desirable 
vessels”) is difficult. How does one dry up “desirable vessels”? Furthermore, 
the phrase “desirable vessels” (t& oxeby ta Ett8vpyt&) would probably remind 
the reader of the vessels of the Temple taken to Babylon (2 Chr 32:27; 36:10; 
see also Nah 2:10; Dan 11:8). Thus, this verb seems to have more the idea of 
“devastate” or “ravage” in this context. The combination of words (“ravage 
... his desirable vessels”) suggests a loss of riches and wealth, especially the 
riches in the Temple. Thus, in 13:15 the Lord’s judgment on Israel is described 
in the first clause in terms of death, the great divider, and then in the last 
clause it is described in terms of physical devastation and drought, with hints 
of captivity and desecration of the Temple. 


Chapter Fourteen 


The first verse of chapter 14 continues the theme of judgment, and in B it 
is the last verse in the main section that began at 11:5. The verb “will be 
annihilated” (a&pavifw) is a divine passive, and it has the idea “destroy, cause 
to disappear” (MUR, 105; see 5:15; 10:2). The reason for Samaria’s destruction 
(étt) is because she “rose up against her God” (first aorist of &v@ictyu; the 
second aorist is more the idea of “oppose”; see MUR, 51). The second aorist 
form of the verb is often used in the sense of opposing in battle, and the 
obvious picture here is that Samaria will be desolated, not because of its 
human opponent, but rather because she is fighting a battle against her God. 
Samaria here seems to refer to the capital city (see Hos 7:1; 8:5, 6; 10:5, 7 for the 
other references to Samaria in Hos), and the rebellion described is apparently 
her worship of Baal; in 13:1, a verse that could be considered the beginning 
of a thought division ending here in 14:1, the reader is told that she even 
reinterpreted the Law that the Lord gave her so that it supported worship 
of the goddess Baal; as a result she “died” (13:1), a theme that is emphasized 
again here in 14:1. Hosea presents a clear cause and effect relationship in the 
moral sphere. 

The details of the annihilation of Samaria that follow are typical of what 
would happen in warfare in the Ancient Near East (4 Kgdms 8:12; 15:16; Isa 
13:16). They involve people falling by the sword (see similar language in 7:16), 
the dashing of children to the ground (see 10:14 for another occurrence of 
eda@ilw; the hapax brotitOt0¢ is by derivation “those under the breast”), and 
the ripping open of pregnant women (see Amos 1:13). The two future passive 
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verbs at the end of the verse could be called divine passives, although the 
Assyrians will be the intermediate agent that the Lord uses to accomplish 
his judgment; the passive voice may be used here primarily to emphasize 
the subjects, the people of Samaria, for the rhetorical effect of underscoring 
their judgment. The verb “rip open” (Staepyyvupt) was used in 13:8 in the 
comparison of the Lord’s judgment of his people to a bear ripping open 
the enclosure around the heart. The symbolic descriptions of the Lord’s 
judgment in 13:7-8 are expressed in clear, objective language in 14:1; the end 
is inevitable, and it will be terrible. The fulfillment of the names given to 
Hosea’s children, Iezrael, Not Pitied, and Not My People, will come to pass 
before Israel will be restored to be the Lord’s people again (see Hos 1). 


TA. 14:2-10 


Hosea Invites Israel to Return to the Lord, and the Lord Promises to Restore 
Israel, 14:2-10 


There is a clear break in B between 14:1 and 14:2, and the beginning of the 
eleventh major section of Hosea (14:2-10) is marked at that point by the 
capitals of the Greek letters iota and alpha in the left margin of the column. 
There is also a change of topic in the Hebrew Bible at his point, and sucha 
division is supported by a break at this spot in “Testuz’s fragment from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls” (Macintosh, 556). In contrast to the judgment described 
in 13:1-14:1, in 14:2-10 the prophet invites weak and afflicted Israel to return 
to the Lord (14:2—4) and the Lord promises to strengthen and restore them 
(14:5-9). The section concludes with the epilogue to the book in 14:10. 

The command to “return to the Lord” in 14:2 is in the second person 
singular; it is addressed to “Israel,” the object of the Lord’s love (11:1), and 
the Lord is described as “your [sing.] God.” Thus, there is a strong element of 
hope in the command. The reason for the command (810tt) is in the second 
clause of 14:2: Israel “has fallen” (a08evew). See the discussion of this verb in 
4:5; its normal meaning is “be weak,” but in some contexts like 4:5 and 14:8 
it has the idea of having “fallen” because of weakness. The repetition of this 
word in 14:2 and 10 bounds this last section of the book, and the repetition 
of the verb entotpeqw (14:2, 3, 8) and its cognate (&nootpéqw) in 14:5 unites 
this section. The verb émtotpepw (13 x in Hos) is used in Hos to admonish 
Israel to return to the Lord, but there are also promises of Israel’s return to 
the Lord (and from captivity) in 3:5; 6:1, 11; 14:8. The prepositional phrase év 
Taig ddixtotg gov at the end of 14:2 gives the reason why Israel has fallen; it is 
“on account of your iniquities” (see MUR 232 on this use of év). Israel’s sins 
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have reduced them to impotence, and the only thing they have power to do 
is to “return to the Lord.” 

The prophet gives instructions on how to return to the Lord in 14:3—-4. The 
words they are to take with them are apparently words of confession and 
expressions of repentance (see BA, 23.1, 163), the only words that would be 
appropriate in such a situation. The syntax of the second half of the verse 
could be read several different ways, depending on how one understands the 
function of émw¢ (see BA, 23.1, 163, for options). One could supply Adyoug as the 
object of the verb eizate, and then dmw¢ would give the purpose for speaking 
the “words.” Or one could take émw¢ as introducing indirect discourse (see 
MUR, 502, and an apparent example of this in 1Esd 8:22). Or third, one could 
understand the clause at the end of the verse with a first person plural verb 
to be a statement of direct discourse and the material immediately after 
émw¢ to be a purpose clause in a parenthesis (so BA, 23.1, 163 and NETS). 
This last option seems to fit best with all the phenomena in the verse, and 
it is the option adopted in this commentary. (After “speak to him” several 
LXX texts add “You are able to forgive all sin” in order to complete the direct 
discourse and resolve the tension in 14:3); this addition is also found in a 
Hebrew text, BA, 23.1, 164; CTAT, 3:621) The point of 14:3b is that Israel should 
speak their words of confession and repentance (14:2) to the Lord so that they 
may be right with him again and receive “good things” from him. The phrase 
dtwWs py AdkByTE &ductov must mean, “so that you do not receive a penalty 
for wrongdoing” (thus metonymy of cause for effect; see a parallel use of 
&dtxta in Ezek 18:19 and MUR, 11). The words that the people are to say to 
the Lord begin in the last clause in 14:3 and continue through 14:4. The first 
statement, “And we will repay the fruit of our lips,” refers to the thanksgiving 
and praise that they are going to offer to the Lord (so MUR, 57; on the phrase 
KAPTIOV YEtAEwV see Prov 18:20 and Pss. Sol. 15:3). What the Lord desires most 
is not animal sacrifices (Hos 5:6; 6:6; 8:13), but rather a broken and humble 
heart that issues in lips of praise and thanksgiving (Ps 50[51 MT]:17—-19; 68[69 
MT]:31-32). 

The direct discourse of the people speaking to the Lord in confession 
and repentance continues in 14:4. They repudiate their foreign alliances, 
confessing, “Assour will never save us” (7:11; 8:9). The second clause continues 
the thought of the first; another way they might try to save themselves is by 
their own military might. That is apparently what is referred to when they 
promise not to “mount on a horse” (so MUR, 342, who suggests the “horse” 
here refers to “horses in battlefield”; see also the similar war language in Nah 
3:3 and the prohibition of relying on horses from Egypt in Deut 17:16). The 
reference to “our gods” reminds of 2:13, and “the works of our hands” hearkens 
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back to 8:6. The last clause of 14:4 changes from the first person plural of 
Israel’s confession to the third person singular, and it could be understood in 
at least two different ways (BA, 23.1, 164). “The one in you’ (6 év got) could refer 
to the Lord, who will abide in Israel (“you”) and will pity the orphan, or to 
Israel (or the individual Israelite) who has a relationship with the Lord (“you”) 
and pities the indigent. The two options are related and overlap in meaning. 
The second option is preferred because the context is one of Israel's words as 
they return to the Lord, and it contains their confession and a list of things 
they are going to do in their new relationship with the Lord. Thus, Israel 
will renounce her idolatry, and the people will complement their negative 
actions with positive actions of mercy to those in need, here the “orphan.” 
Then the prophet returns to the words of the Lord in the first person in 14:5. 

Verses 5-9 are apparently the words of the Lord, with the Lord speaking in 
the first person throughout, except for verse 8 where he apparently refers to 
himself in the third person. These verses describe Israel's blessed future after 
they return to the Lord (14:3—4). Seven times in 14:6-g (in B) the LXX uses 
the comparative particle ws to illustrate Israel’s future blessing with imagery 
from agriculture and nature. 

In response to Israel’s repentance the Lord will “restore their dwelling- 
places.’ See 11:7 on “their dwelling-places”; the verb “restore” (idopat) is used 
here in the sense of “repair, restore to a well-functioning state” (MUR, 336). 
He will also love them “openly” (6x0Adyws); this adverb is a LXX hapax, and it 
does not occur in the New Testament. Tov discusses “the 6uoA0yéw group” of 
words, but he does not go into any detail on this word; he suggests the gloss 
“voluntarily” for it (“Greek Words and Hebrew Meanings,” 109), which seems 
redundant in reference to love; LSJ (1226) suggest the meaning “confessedly, 
openly” and Muraoka (MUR, 497) suggests the rendering “willingly” for Hos 
14:5, which seems to be based on the meaning of the related noun “agreement” 
(OpoAoyia). BA (23.1,164), summarizing Jerome, suggests the sense “manifestly, 
openly, undoubtedly” for this word (similar to LSJ, 1226, mentioned above). 
These renderings are all related to the basic idea of the verb ouoAoyéw (“agree 
with, confess, admit”), and in Hos 14:5 it seems “openly” best communicates 
the commitment of love the Lord is promising Israel in this context. The 
reason the Lord will love them (6t1) is because “he has turned my wrath from 
him” (see text notes); that is, Israel’s remorse and contrition (14:3-4) has been 
effective with the Lord, and the Lord has turned away from his wrath toward 
Israel (so Mal 3:7 also). 

The Lord’s promises of blessing continue in 14:6, using three similes. He 
will be “as the dew to Israel.” The dew sustains the summer crops in Israel, 
like grapes and melons, especially on the coastal plain and the western slopes 
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of the mountains. South of Gaza, where the temperature drops rapidly at 
night, there can be as many as 250 nights of dew per year (See Gen 27:28; 
Deut 33:28; 3 Kgdms 17:1; Hag 1:10; Zech 8:12). The dew does disappear with 
the rising of the sun, and in Hos 6:4 and 13:3 it is used as an image of the 
inconsistency and insignificance of Israel (BA, 23.1, 165), but in this verse it is 
a picture of the Lord’s blessing (as in Zech 8:12 and Hag 1:10). The Lord will 
be like dew that brings new life to the nation (see also Isa 26:19). The subject 
of the second clause in 14:6 must be Israel again; the Lord is describing the 
nation in the third person singular. The image of blossoming “like a lily” 
suggests beauty and glory (Matt 6:28—29); it also suggests abundant water 
supply to sustain the plants, which “flourish so strikingly in the wadies of the 
desert and among thorn-bushes” (Macintosh, 571). Israel is again the subject 
of the third clause: “he will cast forth his roots.” The language here is similar 
to Job 5:3 and Jer 17:8, and it pictures the stability and support Israel will have 
to enable it to grow and prosper. 

In B the last words of 14:6, like “Lebanon” (w¢ 6 A[A]iBavoc), are divided 
from the rest of the verse by a punctuation mark, and they go with 14:7. The 
noun A[A]iBavoc, which occurs in verses 6-8, is a Semitic loanword which 
could refer to Lebanon (so NETS in Hos 14 and often clearly so elsewhere in 
the LXX; see Tov, “Loan-Words, Homophony, and Transliterations,’ 168-170), 
frankincense (LEH, 281), or a frankincense tree (LSJ, 1047). BA (23.1, 165) also 
mentions that AiBavog could be metonymy referring to the trees of Lebanon 
in some of its three uses in 14:6—8 where it occurs in the context of roots and 
foliage. (There is a discussion of frankincense and the frankincense tree in 
ABD, 2:854.) The word has a capital /ambda in modern editions of the LXX 
(Swete, Rahlfs, Ziegler), signifying that the editors think it refers to Lebanon, 
perhaps following the MT. It is interesting that of the three uses of this noun in 
14:6-8, only the first (14:6) has an article. The use of articles with geographical 
names is idiomatic in Greek (BDF, § 261); some tend to have an article and 
some tend not to. So, the presence or lack of an article does not necessarily 
prove this word is referring to a geographical name. However, since there is 
often a pattern of usage of the article with a geographical name, it is worth 
considering, It is interesting that of the about 69 times that Aifavog (with a 
capital), referring to Lebanon, occurs in Rahlfs’ text it has the article in all 
but four occurrences (not counting Hos 8:7-8; see Song 4:8 [2 x]; 4:11; Sir 50:8 
for the exceptions to the norm), and the great majority of times it occurs as 
AiBovog (with the lower case; about 23x), referring to frankincense, it does 
not have the article. The occurrence in 14:8 contradicts this pattern, because 
there it is anarthrous, and it seems to refer to Lebanon. The two occurrences 
in 14:6 and 7 could fit the pattern of the presence or absence of the article 
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seen elsewhere. However, if 6 A(A)iBavog in 14:6 refers to Lebanon in B, it is 
probably to be understood as metonymy for the trees of Lebanon, because 
in B it is employed as a comparison to the way “his branches will go forth” 
in 14:7 (“his” apparently refers to Israel); thus, at the end of 14:6 it would not 
make sense as a simple reference to a geographical place. It could refer to a 
frankincense tree at the end of 14:6, but is such a tree a metaphor for having 
many branches or much foliage? It is not as far as I know. It is probably better 
to understand it as metonymy for the trees of Lebanon. 

The simile of being like a “fruitful olive tree” in 14:7 is also found in Ps 51/52 
MT]:10. The xaté prefix on the adjective “fruitful” (xaté&xapmos) suggests the 
word means full of fruit (the adverb xataxcemwe [“fully, abundantly” is in 
Zech 2:8; see xatetSwAog [“full of idols” in Acts 17:16 and the discussion in 
BA, 23.1, 165). Macintosh (572) comments that a mature olive tree is known 
for its strong trunk, abundant foliage, and its perennial fruitfulness (see Jer 
11:16). This simile could speak of the future generations of Israelites. The word 
“fragrance” (do@pacia) in the next simile is a LXX hapax; the cognate verb 
(dogpatvoprat; “to smell or scent”) is employed in Amos 5:21 (15 x in LXX). In 
this context A[A]i®avos could be Lebanon, which had many fragrant plants 
(Macintosh, 572), but “frankincense” is the simplest rendering in this context 
(BA, 23.1, 165; see also the Targum rendering: “fragrance of incense”). The last 
simile in 14:7 apparently bespeaks the beauty and favor restored Israel will 
have with the Lord. 

“They will return” in 14:8 repeats the verb found in the commands for 
Israel to return to the Lord found in the beginning of this section (14:2, 3; 
see the discussion at 14:2). The figure of “sitting under his shade” suggests 
protection and rest; oxézy is “that which provides protection,” and in 4:13 
it referred to “shade,” as it probably does here also. The pronoun “his” is 
ambiguous (BA, 23.1, 166), and it could refer to Israel, the olive tree (14:7), or 
to the Lord; the context here favors the Lord. To “live” suggests “to regain life, 
come alive” (MUR, 312; see 6:2). The meaning of the words “to be satisfied with 
grain” (ue8vc8ynoovtat citw) is not in question (MUR, 446, which lists other 
contexts in which the verb indicates “to become satiated”; see Ps 64:10[ 65:9 
MT] and Ps 35:9[36:8 MT]). This combination of terms (ue8va8joovtat citw) 
is not found elsewhere in the LXX, and the verb is a LXX plus. “The vineyard 
will blossom” parallels the preceding description of abundance of grain; 
there is no comparative ws in B*, and thus, there is no simile in B, as in 
modern editions (see text notes). See the discussion at 12:6 on “memorial of 
him” where the same construction (uvypdavvov adtod) is found as in 14:8. As 
mentioned there, adtod is apparently an objective genitive in both places 
(MUR, 466), and here it refers to the Lord, since in B “for Ephraim” in 14:9 
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appears to be connected with this phrase. Thus, the remembrance or memory 
of the Lord will be so sweet and refreshing that it will be like the “wine of 
Lebanon for Ephraim.’ The substantival use of the pronoun pvynpdovvov could 
refer to a “memory, reminder, remembrance, memorial” (MUR, 465-466; LSJ, 
1139), and in this verse “memory” or “remembrance” fits best. Here AiBavoc 
must refer to Lebanon; the “wine of Lebanon’ is not mentioned elsewhere in 
Scripture, but the land of Lebanon is known for its richness and fruitfulness; 
wine “from Chelbon” north of Damascus is mentioned in Ezek 27:18 (see 
Macintosh, 574). To find three different senses of A[A]iBavog in verses 6-8, 
as I have suggested, is unusual, but BA, which comes to similar conclusions 
concerning this word, notes that it is not impossible in poetic material like 
this (23.1, 166). 

There is no punctuation in B after “Ephraim” in 14:9, but the interrogative 
suggests one should be understood. In the LXX the Lord is the speaker in 
each of the statements in 14:9. The idiom in the first clause (see Turner, 
Grammatical Insights, 43-47) suggests Ephraim has nothing in common with 
idols anymore; he has lost his appetite for them. The next clause contrasts 
the judgments and punishments of Israel’s past (“I humbled him”) with the 
blessings and life the nation will enjoy in the future (‘I will strengthen him’). 
Finally the Lord compares himself to a “leafy juniper tree”; the adjectival 
participle from muxd@w has the idea “flourish, be leafy” (4x in LXX; MUR, 607 
gives the gloss “to be thickly covered” like a tree with leaves). The “juniper” 
is a thick or bulky tree (BA, 23.1, 166), and the comparison of the Lord to “a 
leafy juniper tree” is an image of the shade which the Lord will provide (14:8) 
and the stability and abiding strength which the Lord will be on behalf of his 
people. The comparison of the Lord to a tree is unusual (cf. Ezek 31 where 
Assyria is compared to a great tree in Lebanon). Such a powerful God is able 
to provide all that his people need, and thus, Israel’s “fruit is found in” him. 
No wonder, according to 14:7, Israel will be like a “fruitful olive tree” (<Aata 
xatd&xapmtos) when they return to the Lord. 

The last verse of Hosea is not a word of prophecy, but rather a word of 
wisdom that has been added to the prophecy and serves as an epilogue to the 
book. There are two parts of the verse. The first part involves two questions 
and is a “catechetical challenge,” asking who truly understands the content 
of the book. The second part is a “didactic proposition,” summarizing the 
contents of the message of the book in three statements. Several important 
themes from the book are repeated in the last verse. The theme of “knowl- 
edge” is important throughout this book, and the word émtytwwwoxw occurs 
four times (see also 2:22; 5:4; 7:9; see also the discussion of this theme at 4:2). 
This verb often refers to the true knowledge that the Lord requires, as it does 
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here in the epilogue (see 4:2). The summary of the contents of the book is 
found in the last three clauses, the “didactic proposition,’ which a true sage 
understands and knows. First, the Lord’s paths are “straight” (e08v¢); this 
means he is morally upright and just. Second, the righteous “walk in,” or live 
a life consistent with, the Lord’s moral standards. Third, the “ungodly will fall 
in them.” The verb dc8evéew (“be weak, fall”) occurs seven times in Hos and 
is found at the beginning and end of this section (see also 14:2), enclosing 
it. The ungodly fall because of their iniquities (14:2) and lack of conformity 
to the Lord’s just ways (14:10), but the righteous will live a life of faithful- 
ness to the Lord that is consistent with his justice and mercy. Although this 
verse is wisdom and not prophecy, it succinctly summarizes the essence of 
Hosea’s prophecy, and as is the case with wisdom literature, it universalizes 
the message, so it is applicable to all people. 
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